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PLAN. 

Thi« chapter includes %4 years, during which Ptolemy EpiphMiet 
reigned in Egypt. In this interval the Roraans engage in war; 
first against Philip king of Macedon, over whom they gain a fa« 
mous victory ; and then against i^ntiochus king of Syria, who also 
is defeated and forced to sue for peace. At the same time feuds 
and divisions break oat between the Lacedaemonians and the Achs- 
ans, and the famous Phiiopoemen dies. 



SECTION vn. 

P0LTXANIDE8 DEFEATED BY LfVIUS. L. SCIPIO CAR- 
RIES ON THE WAR AGAINST ANTIOCHUS, AND DE- 
FEATS HIM NEAR MAGNESIA. 

WHILST* the affaii-s I have just related passed in 
Greece, Antiochus lived easy and undisturbed in Ei)he- 
sus ; relying on the assurances of his flatterers and courtiers that 
he had no reason to be under any apprehensions from the Ro- 
mans, who, they declared, did not intend to cross into Asia, 
Hannibal was the only person capable of rousing him from this 
lethargy. He told the king plainly, that instead of entertain- 
ing vain hopes, and sufferir.g himself to be lulled asleep by ir- 
rational and improbable discourse, he might be assured that he 
would soon be forced to fight the Romans both by sea and 
land in Asia, and for Asia ; and that he must resolve, either 
to renounce the empire of it, or to defend it, sword in hand, 

* A.M. ^813. Ant. J. C. iQi. Liv. I. xxxTi. n. 41—45. -Ap- 
pian. in Syriac. p. 99, loo* 
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against enemtes who ai^ired at no less than the conquest of the 
■whole world. 

The king then became sensible of the great danger he wa« 
in, and immediately sent orders to hasten the march of the east- 
ern troops which were not yet arrived. He also fitted out 
a fleet, embarked and sailed to the Chersonesus* He there 
foi^tified Lysimachia, Sestus, Abydos, and other cities in that 
neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing 4nto 
Asia by the Hellespont ; and this being done he returned to 
Ephesus. 

Here it was resolved, in a great council, to venture a naval 
engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was ordered to 
go in search of C. Liyius, who commanded that of the Romans, 
which was just before arrived in the ^gean sea, and to attack 
it. They met near mount Corjxhus in Ionia, ' The battle 
was fought with great bravery on both sides ; but at last Po« 
lyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. Ten of his ships were 
sunk) 13 taken, and be escaped with the rest to Ephesus. The 
Romans sailed into the harbour of Canna, in ^tolia, drew 
their ships ashore, and fortified with a good intrenchment and 
rampart, the place where they laid them up for the whole 
winter. 

• Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Magnesia, as- 
sembling his land*forces. News being brought that his fleet 
was defeated, he marched towards the coast, and resolved to 
equip another so powerful as might be able to preserve the 
empire of those seas. For this purpose he refitted such ships 
as had been brought off, reinforced them with new ones, and 
sent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch those of Syria and Phoenicia. 
JH^ also gave part dF the army to Seleucus his son, whom he 
sent into i^tolia, to watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the 
country round ; and marched in person with the rest into win- 
ter-quarters in Phrygia. 

t During these transactions the /Etolian ambassadors arrived 
at Rome, where they pressed to be admitted to audience, be- 
cause the truce was near expiring. Quintius, who was return- 
ed from Greece, employed all his credit in their favour. But 
he found the senate very much exasperated against the ^to- 
lians. They were considered, not as common enemies, but as a 
people so very untractable, that it would be to no purpose to 
conclude an alliance with them« After several days debate, io 

^ • Liv.1- znvii. n. 8. Appian. in Syriac. p* ic». 
t LW. 1. zzsvii. a. I* 
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which they were neither allowed nor refused peace, two pro- 
posals were made to them, and. left to their option : these were, 
either to submit entirely to the will of the senate, or to pay 
1000* talents, and to acknowledge all those for their friends or 
enemies whom the Romans should consider as such. As the 
JEtolians desired to know particularly how far they were to 
submit to the will of the senate, no express answer was made 
them. They therefore withdrew without obtaining any thinff^, 
and were ordered to leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a 
fortnight. 

t The next year the Romans gave the command of the land* 
armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cornelius Scipio, the 
new consul, under whom Scipio Africanus, his brother, had of- 
fered to serve as lieutenant. The senate and people of Rome 
were very desirous of trying which of the two, Scipio or Han- 
nibal, tlie conqueror or the conquered, would be of the greatest 
service to the army in which he should fight. The command 
of the fleet, which Livius hadbefore, was given to L. ^miliua 
Rhegillus. 

The consul being arrived in iEtolia, did not trifle away his 
time in besieging one town after another ; but, wholly attentive 
to his principal view, after granting the j£toliiins a six months 
truce, in order that they might have full time for sending a se- 
cond embassy to Rome, he resolved to march his army through 
Tbessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from thence to cross 
over into Asia. However, he thought it advisable previously 
to inform himself how Philip might stand affected. This prince 
gave the army such a reception as might be expected from the 
most faithful and most zealous ally. At its arrival, as well at 
departure, he furnished it all necessary refreshments and sup* 
plies, with a truly royal munificence. In the entertainments \ he 
made for the consul, his brother, and the chief officers of the 
Romans, he discovered an easy graceful air, and such a poUte* 
ness as was very pleasing to Scipio Africanus ; for this greut 
man, who excelled in every thing, was not an enemy to a cer- 
tain elegance of manners and n(£le gener:)sity, provided they 
did not degenerate into luxury. 

The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is also very 

* About 190,00^, 

t A. M. a8i4« Ant. J. C. 190. Liv. l.zsivii n. 1—7. Appiun. 
IB Syr. p. 99, 100. 

I Mults in CO et dateritas er humanitas visa, qvs cemmeodabiUa 
apud Afrtcannoi crant ; rirum, ticut ad cxtera egrcgiueiy tu a coau* 
late, quae sine luxuria cfiet, non aversum. Llv. . . 



• KISTOKT OF Book XVIIl. 

*' hold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts doth take away from Jeru- 
<* salem, and from Judea, the stay and the staff, the whole stay 

" of bread, and the whole stay of water, The mighty man, 

<' and the man of war, the judge, and the prophet, and the 

" prudent, and the ancient. The captain of fifty, and the 

<' honourable man, and the counsellor, and the cunning artiii- 
« cer, and the eloquent orator." But a very remarkable cir- 
cumstance is, that our pagan historian says here expressly, and 
repeats it twice, that " God • took away the king's judgment} 
" and overthrew his reason : a punishment," says he, *' that al- 
<( ways happens when men are upon the point of falling into 
" some great calamity." The expression is very strong : " God 
" overthrew the king's reason. He took from him, that is, 
he refused him sense, prudence, and judgment ; he banished 
from his mind every salutary thought ; he confused him, and 
made him even averse to all the good counsel that could be giv- 
en him. This is what f David besought God to do with re- 
gard to Ahithophel, Absalom's minister : " O Lord, I pray thfee, 
" turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness." The word 
in the Latin version is very strong, infatua : the import of which 
is, how prudent soever his counsels may be, make them appear 
foolish and stupid to Absalom ; and they accordingly did ap- 
. pear so. " And Absalom and all the men of Israel said, " the 
" counsel of Hushai the Archite is better than the counsel of 
" Ahithophel : — for the Lord had appointed to defeat the good 
" counsel of Ahithophel, to the intent that the Lord might 
" bring evil upon Absalom." 

\ The Romans being come into Asia, halted some time at 
Troy, which they considered as the cradle of their oiigin, and 
as their primitive country, from whence they set out to settle 
in Italy. The consul offered up sacrifices to Minerva, who pre- 
sided over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed, and much 
after the same manner as fathers and children, who meet after a 
long separation. The inhabitants of this city seeing their pos- 
terity conqueiors of the west and of Africa, and laying claim 

^ttCXetfittstSm 

f hifatua, qucso, DominCt confilivin, Ahithophel — Domini autem ni» 
tu dissipatum est consilium Ahithophel utile, ut inducertt deminus tuper 
Absalom malum, % Reg. c. zv. et xvii. 14. " O Lord, I pray thee, 
'* turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness, % Sam. c. xiv. 31. 
<< For the Lord had appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahithophel, 
** to the intent that tbe Lord miibt hing evil upon Absahm.** Chap. XTii. T.I. 
\ Juftin. 1. xzxL c. 8. 
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to Asia, as a kingdom that had been pi«scs»cd by their ances* 
tors, imagined they saw Troy rise out of iis abhcb in greater 
•splendour than ever. On the other side, the Romans were in* 
finitely delighted to see themselves in the ancient ab<xle of tlicir 
forefathers, who had given birth to Rome ; and to cotitcm* 
plate its temples and deities which they had in common with 
that city. 

When advice was broug!it Antiochus that the Romans had 
passed the Hellespont, he bc^ m to think himself inv'<'ne. He 
now would have been ver> glad to deliver himaelf from a w.ir 
in which he had engaged rashly, and without examining »cri« 
ously all its consequences. This made him resolve lo send an 
ambassador to the Romans to propose conditions of ficac c« A 
religious ceremony had retarded the march of the army, it hav« 
ing halted for several days that were the fe»ti , a. 4,.. s K m.c, 
in which the sacred shields, calk d mi.ci.i i, ^trc carrietl in so- 
lemn procession with great j < n.n. hc.i; i > \\\ ir.inti-, wh«» » ai 
one of the salii, or priests of Mars, whose « flue \%as t<i k» ep 
these shields, had not crossed the *ea yet; for brij-^ <ne ot the 
salii, he could not leave the place where the ftsiiv.il wa< «»o« 
lemnizing, so that the army was ( bli^td to wait for him. What 
a pity it was that persons of so much religion were no iKitcr 
illuminated, and directed their wor.^^liipto auch inipmpcr ol)- 
jects I This delay gave the king some hr pes ; for he im ii^iiud 
that the Romans, immediately upon their arrival in Asi;i, wtjuld 
have attacked him on a sudden. Besides, the noble character 
he had heard of Scipio Africanus, as hisgreatfiess of soiiK his 
generosity and clemency to those he hid ronrju'»re(l IxAh in 
Spain and Africa, gave him hoj)cs tl\Ht this pre.M man, now 
sati.itcd with glory, wruld not be aver*-** to an aci'viri:' ('..»ii m ; 
especi.iUy as he had a j)resei]t to make him which c uid m.t 
but be infinitely agreeable. Tliis wis his own son, a chiM, who 
h'id been Uikcn -.X s^m, .^s he was going in a Jx»ut fn \\\ Cl..dcis 
to Oreum, acr, .'•Jhsi;- to Livy. 

HerHclides Hyzaniiiais, wlu) wns the spokesman in this enu 
bassy, oj cT-.cd his si:cc( li wi*h Fa^jnl^, th:.t tl.e \eiv circum- 
stance vhich Ii:v:] fnislr .a'/i all tlic rc-t of the iicr- ciati* us for 
peace bctwc-.n h.is n»':.stvr and the R^'nran>., now nvule liiin 
hope success in tljc i)ve*e;\t ; Ijecausc aU the difficuliies which 
had hitherto ])rev'i'.re(l their ti'king effect wercenlircl\ remov- 
ed : That the kini.^, to ])iit a st-»p to tljc complaints of liis still 
keejnng po:-.>( s«<i-^ii r^i* iiuv citv in Europe, had abandoned Ly- 
sim ichi'i : Tiiat '.s toS.iurna, Lampsacus, and Alcxmdriaof 
Troas, he was ready to give tliem up to the Ronvms, and any 
other cily belonging to their allicsj which they should demand 
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of him : That he would coaseat to refond the Romans half the 
expences of this war. He concluded with exhorting them to 
call to mind the uncertainty and vicissitude of human things, 
and not lay too great a stress on their present prosperity : 
That they ought to rest satisfied making Europe, whose extent 
was so immense, the boundaries of their empire : That if they 
were ambitious of joining some part of Asia to it, the king 
would acquiesce with their desire, provided that the limits of 
it were clearly settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, which seem* 
cd so advantageous, could not be rejected : but the Romans 
judged difierently. With regard to the expences of the war> 
as the king had very unjustly been the occasion of it, they were 
of opinion that he ought to defray the wholeexpenceofit: 
They were not satisfied with his evacuating the garrisons h^ 
had in Ionia and ^tolia ; but pretended to restore all Asia to 
its liberty, in the same manner as they had done Greece, which 
could not be effected unless the |ung ainrndoncd ail Asia on thif 
side mount Taurus. 

Heraclides not being able to obtain any thing in the publi4 
audience, endeavoured, pursuant to his private instructions^ 
particularly to conciliate Scipio AfricanuS. He began' by as* 
suring him that the king would send him his son without ran* 
som. Afterwards, being very little acquainted with Scipio'a 
greatness of soul, and the character of the Romans, he pro* 
mised him a large sum of money ; and assured him that he 
might entirely dispose of all things in his power, if he would 
mediate a peace for him. To those overtures Scipio made th« 
following answer : << I am not surprised to find you unacquaint* 
*^ ed both with me aud the Romans, as you do not even kno'or 
** the condition of the prince who sent you hither. If, as you 
^< assert, the uncertainty of the fate of arms should prompt us 
** to grant you peace upon easier terms, your sovereign ought 
*^ to have kept possession of Lysimachia, in order to have shut 
^ us out of the Chersonesus ; or etee he ought to have met us 
*^ in the Hellespont, to have disputed our passage into Asia 
*^ with us. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the yoke 
*^ on his own neck ; so that all he now has to do is, to submit 
** to whatever conditions we shall think fit to prescribe. Among 
** the several offers he makes me, I cannot but be strongly afi 
^ fected with that which relates to the giving me back my son : 
« I hope the rest will not have the power to tempt me. As a 
" private man I can promise to preserve eternally the deepest 
^ tense ef gratitude for so predous a giftat be ofi^rt me i&sy 
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" SOD ; bot as a public one, he must expect nothSuf; from me* 
<< Go, therefore, and tell him, in my name^ that the best coun« 
'< sel I can give him is to lay down his arms, and not reject 
" any articles of peace which may be proposed to him. This is 
<< the best advice 1 could give him as a good and faithful friend.** 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have prescrib* 
td harder conditions had they conquered him ; and such a 
peace appeared 'to him as fatal as the most unfortunate war. 
He therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did also on^ 
their side. 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at £lea, he sent his son to him. This was a reme« 
dy that operated both on the body and mind, and restored both 
joy and health to a sick and afflicted father. After embracing 
him a long time in his arms, ** go," says he to the envoys, 
*^ and thank the king from me, and tell him, that at present 
" the only testimony I can give him of my gratitude is to ad- 
** vise him not to fight, till he hears of my being arrived in the 
" camp.'' Perhaps Scipio thought that a delay of some days 
would give the king an opportunity of reflecting more seriously 
than he had hitherto done, and incline him to conclude a solid 
peace. 

Although the superiority of Antiochus's forces, which were 
much more numerous than those of the Romans, might natural* 
ly induce him to venture a battle immediately, nevertheless the 
wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he considered as his last 
reRige in case any calamitous accident should befal him, pre* 
▼ailed over the former consideration. He passed the river 
Fhrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus,) ahd posted himself 
near Magnesia, at the foot of mount Sipylus, where he fortifi^ 
his camp so strongly as not to fear being attacked in it. 

The consul followed soon after. The armies continued seve- 
ral days in sight, during which Antiochus did not once move out 
of his camp. His army consisted of 70,000 foot, 13,000 horse, 
and 54 elephants : that of the Romans, was composed, in the 
whole of but 30,000 men, and 16 elephants. Thexonsul, finding 
thut the king lay stiU, summoned his cotincU to debate on what 
was to be done, in case he should persist ^n refusing to venture 
a battle. He represented, that as the winter was at hand, it 
would be necessary, notwithstanding the severity of theseason^ 
ftn- the soldiers to keep the field ; or if they should go into 
winter •quarters, to discontinue the war till the year following. 
The Romans never shewed so much contempt for to enemy at 
«& this occasion : they all cried alopid that it would be prq^t 
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to march immediately against the enemy ; to take the advan- 
tage of the ardour of the troops, who were ready to force the 
palisades, and pass the intrenchments, to attack the enemy in 
their camp, in case they would not quit it. There is some pro- 
bability that the consul was desirous of anticipating the arrival 
of his brother, since his presence only would hare diminished 
the glory of his success. 

The next day the consul, after viewing the situation of the, 
camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of battlee 
The king, fearing that a longer delay would lessen the courage 
of his own soldiers and animate the enemy, at last marched out 
with his troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive battle. 

Every thing was uniform enough in the consul's army, with 
regard to the men as well as arms. It consisted of two Roman 
legions, of 5400 men each, and two such bodies of Latin infan- 
try. The Romans were posted in the centre, and the Latins 
in the two wings, the left of which extended towards the river. 
The first line of the centre was composed of * pikemen, or has- 
tati, the second of priucipes, and the third of triarii : these, 
properly speaking, composed the main body. On the side <rf 
the right wing, to cover and sustain it, the consul had pos ted 
on the same line 3000 Achsean infantry, and auxiliary forces 
of Eumenes; and, in a column, 3000 horse, 800 of which be- 
longed to Eumenes, and the rest to the Romans. He posted at 
the extremity of this wing the light-armed Tralliaijis and Cre- 
tans. It was not thought necessary to strengthen tlie left wing 
in this mantier, because the rivers and banks, which were very 
steep, seemed a sufficient rampart. Nevertheless, four squa- 
drons of horse were posted there. To guard the camp, they 
left 5000 Macedonians and Thracians, who followed the army 
as volunteers. The 16 elephants were posted behind the Triarii, 
by way of Corps de-reserve, and as a rear-guard. It was not 
thought proper to oppose them to those of the enemy, not only 
because the latter were greatly superior in number, but because 
the African elephants, all those in the Roman camp being of 
that country, were very nuich inferior both in size and strength 
to those cf India, and therefore were not able to oppose them. 

The king's army was more varied, on account of the diflferent 
nations wl.icli composed it, and the disparity of their arms: 
16,000 foot, armed after the Macedonian fashion, and who com- 
posed the phalanx, formed also the main body. This phalanx 

T!'-«*e J'fe the name' of the three different bodies of troops of 
which the iiUrti...;' of thc;Roman lej^ions consisted. 
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was divided intotcn bodies, each of 50 men in front by 32 deep ; 
and two elephants were posted in each of the intervals which 
separated them. It was this formed the principal strength of 
the army. Tlie sight only of the elephants inspired terror. 
Their size which in itself was very remarkable, was increased 
by the ornament of their heads, and their plumes of feathers, 
which were embellished with gold, silver, purple, and ivory ; 
vain ornaments, which invite an enemy by the hopes of spcils, 
and are no defence to an army. The elephants carried towers 
on their backs in which were four fighting men, besides the 
leader or guide. To the right of this phalanx was drawn up 
in a column, part of the cavalry, 1500 Asiatic Gauls, 3000 
cuirassiers armed cap-a-pee, and 1000 horse, the flower of the 
Medes and other neighbouring nations. A body of 16 elephants 
were posted next in files. A little beyond was the king's regi* 
ment, competed of the Argyraspides, so called from their arms 
being of silver. After them 1200 Daliae, all bowmen x t© 
whom 2500 Mysians were joined. Then 3000 light-armed Cre- 
tans and Trallians^ The right wing was closed by 4000 sling- 
ers and archers, half Cyrtaeans and half Ely means. The left 
wing was drawn up much after the same manner, except that 
before part of the cavalry the chariots armed with scythes were 
posted, with the camels, mounted by Ar<ibian bowmen, whose 
thin swords, In order that the riders might reach down from 
the back of these beasts, were six feet long. The king com- 
manded the right ; Seleticus his son, and Autipater his ne^ 
phew, the left : and three lieutenant-generals the main body, 

A thick fog rising in the morning, the sky grew so dark that 
it was not possible for the king's soldiers to distinguish one ano- 
ther, and act in concert, on account of their great extent ;, and 
the damp occasioned by this fog softened very much the bow- 
strings, the slings, and thongs or straps*, which were used 
for throwing javelins. The Romans did not suffer near so 
much, because they scarce used any but heavy arms, swords, 
and javelins : and as the front of their army was of less extent, 
they could the easier see one an<nher. 

The chariots arrtied with scythes, which Antiochus had flat- 
tered himself would terrify the enemy, and throw them into 
confusion, first occasioned the defeat of his own forces. King 
Eumenes, who knew both where their strength and weakness 
lay, opposed to them the Cretan archers, the slingers, and horse 
who discharge javelins, commanding thera to charge them not 

' * Amenta. 
Vol. VII. B 
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in a body, but in small platoons, and to pour on them from 
every quarter, darts, stones, and-javelins, shouting as loud as 
possible all the while. The horses, frightened at these shouts, 
run away with the chariots, scour the field aa all sides, and 
turn against their own troops, as well as the camels -That 
empty terror thus removed, they fight hand to hand* 

But this soon proved the destruction of the king's army ; 
for the troops which were posted near these chariots, having 
|j«en broke and put to flight by their disonler, left every part 
naked and defenceless, even to the very cuirassiers. The Ro- 
man cavalry vigorously charging the latter, it was not possible 
for them to stand the attack, so that they were broke immedi- 
ately, many of them being killed on the spot, because the 
•weight of their arms would not permit them to fly. The whole 
left wing was routed, which spread an alarm to the main body, 
formed by the phalanx, and threw it into disorder. And now 
the Roman legions charged it advantageously ; the soldiers who 
composed the phalanx not having an opportunity to use their 
long pikes, because those who fled had taken refuge amongst 
them, and prevented their fighting, whilst the Romans poured 
their javelins upon them from.all sides. The elephants drawn 
up in the intervals of the phalanx were of no service to it. The 
Roman soldiers, who had been used to fight in the wars of Afri- 
ca against those animals, had learned how to avoid their im- 
petuosity, either by piercing their sides with their javelins, or 
by ham-stringing them with their swords. The first ranks of 
the phalanx were therefore put into disorder ; and the Romans 
TfV'ere upon the point of surrounding the rear ranks, ,when ad- 
vice was brought that their left wing was'in great danger. 

Antiochus, who had observed that the flawks of this left wing 
verc qu-ite uncovered, and that only four squadrons of horse 
had been posted near it, as supposing it to be sufficiently defend- 
ed by the river^ had charged it with his auxiliary forces and 
his heavy armed horse, not only in front but in flank ; because 
that the four squadrons being unable to withstand the charge 
of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired towards the main body, 
and left open their -ground near the river. The Roman caval- 
ry having l>een put into disorder, the infantry soon followed it, 
rand were driven as far as the camp« Marcus i^milius, a mili- 
tary tribune, had staid to guard the camp. Seeing the Roma.ns 
flying towards it, he marched out at the head of all his troops 
to meet them, .md reproached them with their cowardice and 
ignominious flight. But this was not all ; for he commanded 
lus soldiers to sheath their sWordsin all they met, who refiised 
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to face about against the enemy. This order being given so 
seasonably, and immediately put in execution, had the desired 
efiect. The stronger fear prevailed over the less. Those who 
were flying, first halt, and afterwards return to the battle ; and 
now^milius, with his body of troopfi, which consisted of 2000 
brave well disciplined men, opposes the king, who was pursu- 
ing vigorously those who fled. Attalus, the brother of Eume- 
nes, having quitted the right wing, on his receiving advice 
ttiat the left was defeated, flew to it very seasonably with 200 
horse. Antiochus, being itow charged on every side, turned his 
horse, and retired, llius the Romans, having defeated the 
two wings, advance forward over the heaps of slain, as far a» 
the king's camp, and plunder it. 

It was observed, that the manner in which the king drew, 
up his phalanx, was one of the causes of his losing the battle. 
In this body the chief strength of his army consisted, and it had 
hitherto been thought invincible. It was composed entirely of 
veteran, stout, and well disciplined soldiers. To enable his 
phalanx to do him greater service, he ought to have given it 
less depths and a greater front ; whereas, in drawing them up- 
S2 deep, half of them were of no use ; and the rest of the front 
was filled up with new-raised troops, without courage or ex- 
perience, who consequently could not be depended on. How- 
ever, this was the order in which Philip and Alexander used 
to draw up their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as vwU in the battle as in the pursuit and 
the plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot, and 4000 horse : 1400 
were taken prisoners, with 15 elephants, with their guides. 
The Romans lost but 300 foot, and 24 horse ; 25 of Eumenes's 
troops were killed. By this victory the Romans acquired all 
the cities of Asia Minor, which now submitted voluntarily to- 
them. 

Antiochus withdrew ^o Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had escaped the slaughter as he could assemble. From 
that city he marched to Celsenx in Phrygia, whither he heard 
that his son Seleucus had fled. He found him there, and both 
passed mount Taurus with the utmost diligence, in order to 
reach Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in the batt>. 
The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia, 
with the Syrian fleet ; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 

* The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he sent An* 

*► Liv. I. xxvii, «. 45—49. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. p. »4« Ajpi- 
fian. in ^ju £• .1 ia*-U3^ 
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tipater his brother's son, Xeuxis, who had governed Lydia and 
Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in order to sue for peace. 
They found the consul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his bro- 
ther, vf\\o was recovered. They applied themselves to the lat- 
ter^ who presented them to the consul. They did not endea- 
vour to excuse Antiochus in any manner ; and only sued hum- 
bly in his name for peace. " You have always," said he to 
them, " pardoned with greatness of mind the kings and nations 
•* you have conquered. How much more should you be indu- 
" ced to do this, after a victory which gives you the empire of 
^*the universe ! Henceforward, being become equal to tl^e 
"gods, lay aside all animosity against mortals, and make the 
**good bf the human race your sole study for the future." 

The council was summoned upon this embassy, and after 
having seriously examined the affair, the ambassadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus spoke, and acquainted them with 
"What had been resolved. He said, that as the Romans did not 
suffer themselves to be depressed by adversity, on the other 
side they were never too elate from prosperity :' that therefore 
they would not insist upon any other demands than those they 
had made before the battle : that Antiochu^ should evacuate 
all Asia on this side mount Taurus : that he should pay all the 
cxpences of the war,, which were comp\ited at 15,000 * Euboe- 
an talents, and the payments were -settled as follow : 500 ta- 
lents doiVn ; 2500 when the senate should have ratified the 
treaty, and the rest in 12 years, 1000 talents every year : that 
he should pay Eumenes the 400 talents he owed him, and the 
residue of a payment, on account of corn with which the king 
of Pergamus his father had furnished the king of Syria ; and 
that he shoulrl deliver 20 hostages, to be chosen by the Romans. 
He added, " The Romans cannot persuade themselves, that 
" a prince who gives Hannibal refuge, is sincerely desirous of 
*' peate. They therefore demanded that Hannibal be deliver* 
" ed up t© them, as also Thoas, the ^tolian, who was the 
" chief agent in fomenting this war." All these conditions were 
accepted. , 

L. Cotta was sent te Rome with the ambassadors of Anti- 
ochus, to acquaint the senate with the particulars of this nego- 
ciation, and to obtain their ratification of it. Eumenes set out 
at the same time for Rome, whither the ambassadors of the ci- 
ties of Asia went also. Soon after the 500 talents were paid the 
consul at Ephesus, hostages were given for the remainder of the 

* 15,000 Attic talents amount to about a,a50,oool. Sterling. -Thow 
of Eubcea, according to Budasus, were something less. 
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I>ayinent ; and to secure the other articles of the treaty, An- 
tiochus, one of the king's sons, was included in the hostages. 
He afterwards ascended the throne, and was sumamed Epi- 
phanes. The instant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that 
a treaty wasnegociating, concluding that they should be sacri* 
ficed by it, they provided for their own safety, by retiring be- 
fore it was concluded* 

iTie ^tolians had before sent ambassadors to Rome, to so*- 
licit an accommodation. To succeed the betfer, they had the 
assurance to spread a report in Rome, by a knavish artifice un- 
worthy the character they bore, that the two Scipios had beea 
seized and carried off at an interview, and that Antiochus had 
defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report had been 
true (and they declared impudently that it was so), they assum- 
ed a haughty tone in the senate, and seemed to demand a peace 
rather than sue for it. This showed they were not acquainted 
with the genius and character of the Romans, ^ho had reason 
to be offended at them on other accounts. They therefore were 
commanded to leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a fort» 
night. The Romans received letters from the consul soon af- 
ter, by which it appeared that this report was entirely ground- - 
less. 

* The Romans had just before raised M. Fulvius Nobilior 
and Cn. Manlius Vulso to the consulate. In the division of. 
the provinces, jEtolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Asia to Man* 
lius.. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particulars 
of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city with* 
joy. Prayers and sacrifices were appointed, byway ofthanks-- 
giving, for three days. 

After this religious solemnity was over, the senate immedi* 
ately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and afterwards to the am« 
bassadors. At this audience one of the most important affairs 
that had ever been brought before the senate, and which con- 
eemed all the Grecian cities of Asfa, was to be considerdd.- 
It is well known that.liberty in generad is precious and dear to 
all men. But the Greeks in particular were, inexpressibly jeai 
Ions of theirs. They considered it as an estate c3F inheritance 
which had devolved to them from their ancestors, and as a pe- 
culiar privilege that distinguished them ftom all other nations j; 

•-A,M. 3815. Ant: J- C,xS^9. Uiv Lxxxvii. n. 47— 50. Liv, 
I'xxxvli. n. ja— J9> PolyJ). in ciccrpt. Lcgat.c# %y Appian. i»« 
Syr^ p. iii. 
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<< was not possible for me to exceed him in Zealand attachment 
•* to your service ; but then the posture of affairs, and the war 
** against Antiochus, have furnished me more opportunities than - 
*' my father had, of giving you proofs of this. That prince, 
^ who was very powerful in Europe as well as Asia offered me 
** his daughter in marriage : he engaged himself to recover all 
** those cities which had revolted from me : he promised to add 
** considerable countries to my dominions, upon condition that 
^< I should join with him against you. I will not assume any 
** honour to myself for not accepting offers which tended to • 
** alienate me from your friendship ; and indeed how would it- 
•* haye been possible for me to do this ? I will only take notice: 
*' of what I thought myself bouiid to do in your favour^ as one 
*' who was your ancient friend and ally. I assisted your ge- 
** nerals both by sea and land, with a far greater number of 
^ troops, as well as a much larger quantity of provisions, than 
** any of your allies : 1 was present in all your naval engage- 
•* ments, and these were many ; and have spared myself no toils^ 
*' nor dangers. I suffered the hardships of a siege, the most 
•* grievous condition of war, and was Rocked up in Pergamus,. 
** exposed every moment to the loss of my crown and life. Hav- 
** ing disengaged myself from this siege, whilst Antiochus on 
** one side, and Seleucus his son on the other, were still encamp- 
** ed in my dominions ; neglecting entirely my own interest, I 
^ sailed with my whole fleet to the Hellespont, to meet Scipio- 
" your consul, purposely to assist Kim in passing it, I never 
" quitted the consul from hisarrtvalin Asia ; not a soldier in; 
*• your camp has exerted himself more than my brother and: 
*< myself. I have been present in every action whether of foet 
•* or horse. In the last engagement, I defended the post which' 
•* the consul assigned me.. I will not ask whether, in this par- 
*< ticular, any of your allies deserved to be compared with me.. 
*' One thing I will be so confident as to assert, that I may put 
*' myself in parallel with any of those kings or states on whom 
« you have bestowed the highest marksof your favour. Ma- 
« sinissa had been your enemy before he became your ally. He 
*< did not come over to you with powerful aids, and at a time 
^ when he enjoyed the full possession of his kingdom ; but an- 
^ exilp, driven from his khigdom, plundered of all hisposses- 
^ sions, and deprived of all his forces, he fled to your camp, 
«< with a squadron of horse, in order to seek an asylum as 
*< well as aid'inhis misfortunes. Nevertheless because he has. 
« since served you faithfully against Syphax and the Cartha- 
« ginians, you have notonly restored him to the throne of hi»> 
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" ancestors, but, by bestowing on him great part of Syphax't 
'^ kingdom, you have made him one of the most powerftil mo- 
" narchs of Africa. What therefore may we not expect from 
" your liberality ; we, who have ever been your allies, an^ 
'' never your enemies ? My father, my brothers, and myself, 
^' have, on all occasions, drawn our sword in your cause, both 
" by sea and land ; not only in Asia, but at a great distance 
" from our native country, in Peloponnesus, Boeotia, and -ffito- 
" Ha, during the wars against Philip, Antiochus, and the -^o- 
" Hans* Perhaps some one may ai^~, what are your preten* 
" sions ? Since you force me to explain myself, they arc as 
" follow : If, in repulsing Antiochus beyond mount Taurus, 
" your intention was to seize upon that country. In order to 
" unite it to your empire, I could not wish for better neigh- 
" hours, none being more able to secure my dominions. Bui 
" if you are resolved to resign it, and to recal your armies 
" from thence, I dare presume to say, that none of your allies 
" deserve advantages from you better than myself. Yet, some 
" may observe, it is ^eat and glorious to deliver cities from 
" slavery, and to restore them their liberty : I grant it, pro- 
*' vided they had never exercised hostilities against you. But 
" then, if they have befen so far attached to Antiochus's in<"e- 
" rest, will it not be much more worthy of your wisdom and 
" justice to bestow your favours on allies who have served you 
" faithfully, than on enemies who have used their endeavours 
" to destroy you ?" 

The senate was exceedingly pleased with the king's ha- 
rangue,; and showed evidently, that they were determined to 
do every thing for him in thfeir power. 

The Rhodianswere afterwards admitted to audience. The 
person who spoke in their name, after repeating the origin of 
their amity with the Romans, and the services they had done 
them, first in the war against Philip, and afterwards in that 
against Antiochus : " Nothing," says he, directing himself to 
the senators, " grieves us so much at this time, as to find our- 
" selves obliged to engage in a dispute with Eumenes, that 
" prince, for whom, of all princes, both our republic and our- 
" selves have the most faithful and most cordial respect. The 
" circumstance which divides and separates us op this occasion, 
" does not proceed from a disparity of minds, but from a dif- 
I* ference of conditions^- We are free, and Eumenes is a king. 
* It is natural that we, being a free people, should plead for 
" the liberty of others ; and that kings should endeavour to 
" make airthings pay homage to their sovereign sway. How- 
'^ ever this be, the circumstance which perplexes us on t^ 
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^, occasioi]) IS, not so much the afikir in itseU', "which seems to- 
** be of such a nature, that you cannot be very much divided 
** in opinion about it, as the regard we ought to shew to so au- 
** gust a prince as Eumenes. If there wa» no other way of ac- 
f' knowledging the important services of a king, your confe- 
^ derate and afly, but in subjecting free cities to his power^ 
** you then might be doubtful ; from the fear you might be nn- 
*' der, either ^f not discovering gratitude enough towards a 
*' prince who is your friend, or of renouncing your principles^ 
" and the glory yon have acquired in the war against Philip^ 
** by restoring all the Grecian cities to their liberty. But for- 
'* tune has put yov in such a condition as not to^ fear cither of 
** those inconveniencies. TK» immortal ^ds be praised, the 
" victory' you have so lately gained, by -whf ch you acquire no 
** less riches than glory, enables y^ to acquit yourselves easily 
** of what you call a debt. Lyc^!^ia, the two Fhrygias, all 
♦* Pisldia, Chersonesus, and the country contiguous to it, are 
** subjected by you. One of these provinces is alone capable 
** .of enlarging considerably the dominions of Eumenes ; but all 
** of them together will equal him to the most powerfi'l kings. 
** You therefore may, at one and the same tirce^ recompense- 
** Tery largely your allies, and nSt depart from the maxims 
** which form the glory of your eiapire. Tl'e same motive 
*^ prompted you to march agairst Philip and Ahtiochus, As 
** the cause is the same, the like issue is expected ; not only 
*' because you yourselves have already sec the example, but 
^^ because your honour requires it. Others engage in war mere- 
** ly to dispossess their neighbours of some country, some city, 
*' fortress, or sea-port ; but you, O Romans, never drew the 
*' sword from such motives ; when you fight, it is for glory ; 
** and it is this circumstance inspires all nations with a reve- 
*^ rencc and awe for your name and empire, almostequal to that 
*' which is paid to the gods* The business is to preserve that 
•* glory. You have undertaken to^ rescue, from the bondage- 
*' of kings, and to restore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous 
*' for its antiquity, and still more renowned for its glorious ac- 
*^ tions, and its exquisite taste for the polite arts and sciences* 
*' It is the whole nation you have taken under >t)ur protection, 
*' and you have promised it to them to the end of time. The 
" cities- situated in Greece itself are not more Grecian than 
** the colonies they settled in Asia. A change of country has 
*' not wrought any alteration in our origin or manners. AH th^ 
^ Greek cities in Asia have endeavoured to rival our ancestors 
^' and founders in vi^e and in knowledge. Many persons 
^ m this assembly have seen the cities of Greece and Asia : the 
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*^ only difierence is, that we are situated at a farther diataDce 
^< from Rome. If a difference in climate should change the na« 
'^ ture and disposition of men, the inhabitants of MarseilUsy 
'< surrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous nationsi 
" should necessarily have long since degenerated ; and yet wo 
" are informed that you have as great a regard for them, as if 
" they lived in the centre of Greece. And indeed, they have 
^^ retained, not only the sound of the language, the dress, and 
** the whole exterior of .the Greeks, but have also preserved 
^' still more their manners, laws, and genius, and ail these pure 
" and uncorrupted by their correspondence with the neigh* 
" bouring nations. Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your 
" empire. Every country on thiis side of it ought not to appear 
"*' remote from you. Wherever you have carried your armsy 
^* convey thither also the genius and form of your government* 
" Let the barbarians who are accustomed to slavery, continue 
" under the empire of kings, since it i& grateful to them. The 
" Greeks in the mediocrity of their present condition, think, 
^' it glorious to imitate your exalted sentiments. Bom apd 
** nurtured in liberty, they know you will not deem it a crime 
*' in them to be jealous of it, as you yourselves are so. For- 
" merly, their own strength was sufficient to secure empire to 
^* them ; but now they implore the Gods that it may be enjoy* 
" ed for ever by those people with whom they have placed it. 
" All they desire is, that you would be pleased to protect, 
^ by the power of your arms, their liberties, as they are no 
" longer able to defend them by their own. But, says some« 
*' body, some of these cities have favoured Antiochus. Had 
" not the others favoured Philip also ; and the Tarentines, 
" Pyrrhus ? to cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as 
*' well as rival, enjoys its lit^rties and laws. Consider, O Ro- 
** mans, the engagements which tijis example lays you under. 
*' WiU you indulge to Eumenes' ambition "(I beg his pardon for 
" Uie expression), what you refused to your own just^indigna* 
^f tion ? As for us Rhodians, in this, as well as in all the wars 
** which you have carried pn in our countries, we have endea* 
" voured to behave as good and faithfiil allies ; and you are to 
" judge whether we have really been sUch. Now we enjojr 
*' peace, we are so free as to give you a counsel which must 
" necessarily be glorious to you. If you follow it, it will demon- 
" strate to the universe, that however nobly you obtain victor 
^' ries, you yet know how to make a nobler use of them." 

It was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, and it 
was thought worthy of ^e Roman grandeor. The senatci 
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fjunditself on this occasion divided and opposed by difFefcnt 
sentiments and duties, of whose importance and justice thejr 
were sensible, but which at the same time it was difficult to re- 
concile on this occasion. On one side, gratitur'e with regard 
to the services of a king, who had adhered to them with invio- 
lable zeal and fidelity, made a strong impression on their minds : 
on the other, they earnestly wished to have it thought, that the 
sole view of their undertaking this war was, to restore the Gre- 
cian cities to their liberty. It must be confessed, that the mo- 
tives on both sides were exceedingly strong. The restoring of 
every part of Greece tb its liberties and laws, after Philip's de- 
feat, had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely superior 
to all other triumphs. Bift then it would be dangerous to dis- 
please so powerful a prince as Eumenes ; and it was the inte- 
rest of the Romans to bring over other kings to their side, by 
the attractive charms of advantage. However, the wisdom of 
the senate knew how tb conciliate these diiferent duties. 

Antiochus's ambassadors were brought in after those of 
Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate was, to confirm 
the peace which L. Scipio had granted them. They complied 
•with their desire, and accordingly some days after; it also was 
ratified in the" assembly of the people. 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were likewise heard, 
and the answer made them was, that the senate would dispatch, 
pursuant to ttieir usual custom, ten commissioners to inquire 
into, and settle the affairs of Asia. It was told them in general, 
that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and Mysia, should thence- 
forward be subject to king Eumenes. The Rhodians were al- 
lotted the possession of Lycia, and that part of Caria which lies 
nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. In both these distribu- 
tions, such cities were excepted as enjoyed their freedom, be- 
fore the liattle fought against Antiochus. It was enacted that 
the rest of the cities of Asia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, 
should also pay it to Eumenes ; and that such as had been tri- 
f butaries to Antiochus, should be^ee and exempt from contri- 
butions of every kind. 

. Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well satisfied with 
this new regulation. The latter requested as a favour, that the 
inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, descended originally, as 
well as themselves, from the people of Argos, might be restored 
to their liberty. The senate, after consulting Antiochus's am- 
bassadors on that head, informed the Rhodians of the violent 
opposition which those ambassadors had made to their request ; 
because Soles, as situated beyond mount Taurus, was not ip- 
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ckided in the treaty : however, that if they imagined the ho* 

nour of Rhodes was concerned in this demand, they would 
again attempt to overcome their repugnance. The Rhodiansi 
returning their most hearty thanks once more to the Romans, 
for the great favours they vouchsafed them, answered, that it 
was far from their, intention to interrupt the peace in any man* 
ner, and retired highly satisfied. 

l1ie Romans' decreed a triumph to i^milius Rhegillus, who 
had gained a victory at sea over the admiral of Antiochu»*s 
fleet, and still more justly to L. Scipio, who had conquered the 
king in person. He assumed the surname of Asiaticus, that 
his titles might not be inferior to those of his brother, upon 
whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 

Thus ended " the war against Antiochus, which was not of 
long duration^ cost the Romans but little blood, and yet contri- 
buted very much to the aggrandizing of their empire. Ijutj 
at the same time, this victory contributed also, in another man- 
ner, to the decay and ruin of that very empire, by introducing 
into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, -a taste and love 
for luxury and effeminate pleasures ; for it is from this victory 
over Antiochus, and the conquest of Asia, that Pliny * dates 
the depravity and corruption of manners in the republic of 
Rome, and the fatal changes which ensued in it, . Asia,t van- 
quished by the Roman arms, afterwards vanquished Rome by 
its vice^. Foreign wealth extinguished in that city a love for 
the ancient poverty and simplicity, in which its strength and 
honour consisted. Luxury,^ that in a manner entered Rome 
in triumph with the superb spoils of Asia, brought with her in 
her train irregularitiesandcrimesof every kind, made greater 
havoc in the city than the mightiest armies could have done, 
and in that manner avenged the conquered globe. 



* Plin. I. xHi.c.j. 

~t Armis vicit, vitiK victus est. Ssmec. de Alex« 

\ Prima peregrinos ob^ccena pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt secula luxu 

Divitias moHes 

Nullum crimen abest fac inusque libiduiet, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit— 

Saevior armis 
Luxuria iacubutti victumqueulciscitur orbem. 

JuvaN. 1. it, Sattk. 6* 

Vuii.. va G 
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Reflections on the conduct of the JRomani resfiecting the 
Grecian States^ and the Kings ofEurofie and Asia. 

The reader begins to discover, in the events before related, 
one of the principal characteristics of the Romans, which will 
soon determine the fate of all the states pf Greece, and produce 
an almost general change in the universe, I mean a spirit of 
sovereignty and dominion. This characteristic docs not dis- 
play itself at first in its fall extent ; it reveals itself only by de- 
grees ; and it is but by insensible progressions, which at the 
same time are rapid enough, that we see it carried at last to 
its greatest height. 

It must be confessed, that this people, .on certain occasions, 
show such a moderation and disinterestedness, as, to consider 
them only from their outside, exceed every thing we meet with 
in history, and to which it seems inconsistent to refase praise. 
Was there ever a more delightfal or more glorious day, than 
that in which the Romans, after having carried on a long and 
dangerous war, after crossing seas, and exhausting their trea- 
sures, caused a herald to proclaim, in a general assembly, that 
the Roman people restored all the cities to their liberty, and 
desired to reap no other fruit by their victory, than the noble 
pleasure of doing good to nations, the bare remembrance of 
whoseandent^lory sufficed to endear them to the Romans? 
The description of ^at immortal day can hardly be read witii- 
out tears, and without being afiected witiha kind of enthusiasm 
of esteem and admiratioa. 

Had tliis deliverance of tlie Grecian states proceeded merely 
from a principle of generosity, void of all interested motives ; 
had the whole tenor of the conduct of the Romans been of the 
same nature with such exalted sentiments ; nothing could pos- 
sibly have been moi% august, or more capable of doing honour 
to a nation. But if we penetrate ever so little beyond this glaring 
outside, we soon perceive that this specious moderation of the 
Homans, was entirely founded on a profound policy ; wise, in- 
deed, and piudent, accordln|^ to the ordinary rules of govern- 
ment, but at the same time very remote from that noble disin- 
terestedness so highly extolled on the present occasion. It 
may be affirmed that the Grecians then abandoned themselves 
to a stupid joy ; fondly imagining that they were reaUy free^ 
|>ecause the Romans declared them so. 
^ Greece, in the times I am now speaking of, was divided be- 
tween two powers ; I mean the Grecian republics, and Macedo- 
nia; and they v^re always engaged in war; the former to 
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preserve the remains of their ancient liberty i and the latter to 
complete their subjection. The Ronans, being perfectly well 
acquainted with this state of Greece^ were sensible that they 
needed not be Under any* apprehensions from thooe little repute- 
lies, which were grown weak through length of years, by intes-i 
tine feuds, mutual jealousies, and the wars they had been forced 
to support against foreign^ powers. But Macedonia, which was 
possessed of well disciplined troops, inured to all the toils of 
war ; which had continually ki view the glory of its former 
monarchs ; which had formerly extended its conquests to tht 
extremities of the ^obe; which still^ harboured an ardent, 
though chimerical desire of attaining universal empire ; and 
which had a kind of natural aHianoe with the kings of Egypt 
and Syria, sprung from the same originy and united by the 
common interests of monarchy : Macedonia, I say, gave jusS 
alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of Carthage, had nojob- 
stacles left with regard to their ambitious designs, but thos^ 
powerful kingdoms that shared the rest of the world between 
&em, and especially Macedonia, as it lay nearest to Italy. 

To balance therefore the power of Macedoo, and to dkpa^ 
sess Philip of the aids he flattered himself he should receivn 
from the Greeksy which indeed had diey united all their forces 
with his, in order to oppose this common enemy, would per- 
haps have made him invincible with regard to the Romans ; 
in this view, I say, this latter people declared loudly in favour 
of those republics ; made it their glory to take them under 
their protection, and that with no other design, in outward ap- 
pearance, than to defend them against their oppressors ; and 
further to attach them by a still stronger tie, they hung out to 
them a specious bait, as a reward for their fidelity, I mean li- 
berty, of which all the republics in question were inexpressibly 
jealous, and which the Macedonian monarchs had perpetoaJly 
disputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and swallowed very gree- 
nly by the generality of the Greeks, whose views penetrated 
no farther : but the most judicious and most clear-sighted 
among them, discovered the danger that lay concealed beneath 
this charming bait : and accordingly they exhorted the people 
from time to time, in their public assemblies, to beware of this 
cloud diat was gathering in the west ; and which, changing on 
a sudden into a dreadful tempest, would break like thunder 
over their heads, to their utter destruction. 

Kothing could be more gentle and equitable than the conduct 
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of the Romans in the begmninf:. The^r acted with the utmoat 
moderation towards such states and nations as addressed thenft 
for protection : they succoured them against their enemies ^ 
took the utmost pains in terminating their differences, and in 
suppressing all troubles which arose amongst them ; and did 
not demand the least recompence for all these services dcme 
their allies. By these means their authority gained strengtli 
daily, and prepared the nations for entire subjection. 

And, indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good of<» 
fices, of entering into their interests, and of reconciling them* 
they rendered themselves the sovereign arbiters of those whom 
they had restored to liberty, and whom they now considered, 
in some measure, as their freedmen. They used to depute 
commissioners to them, to enquire into their complaints, to 
weigh and examine the reasons on both sides, and to decide 
their quarrels: but when the articles were of such a nature 
that there was no possibility of i*econciling them on the spot, 
they invited them to send their deputies to Rome. But after* 
wards they used to summon those who refused to be reconciled, 
obliged them to plead their cause before ^e senate, and even 
to appear in person there. From arbiters and mediators, be- 
ing become supreme judges, they soon assumed a magisterial 
tone, looked upon their decrees as irrevocable decisions, were 
greatly offended when the most implicit obedience was not paid 
to them, and gave the name jof rebellion to a second resistance : 
thus there arose in the Roman senate a tribunal which judg- 
ed all nations and kings, from which there was no appeal. 
This tribunal, at the end of every war, determined the re- 
wards and punishments due to all parties. They dispossessed 
the vanquished nations of part of their territories, in order to 
bestow them on their allies, by which they did two things from 
which they reaped a double advantage ; for they thereby en- 
gaged in the interest of Rome such kings as were no ways for- 
midable to them ; and weakened others, whose friendship the 
Romans could not expect, and whose arms they had reason to 
dread. 

We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in the republic 
of the Achacans inveigh strongly in a public assembly against 
this unjust usurpation, and ask by what titTe the Romans are 
empowered to assume so haughty an ascendant over them ; 
whether their republic was not as free and independent as that 
of Rome ; by what right the latter pretended to force the 
Achxans to account for their conduct ; whether they would be 
pleased, should th^ Achaeans, in their turn, oflSciously pretend 
to inquire into their affairs \ and whether matters ought not to . 
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be on the same foot on both sides ? All these reflections were 
very reasonable, just, and unanswerable ; and the Romans had 
no advantage in the question but force. 

They acted in the same manner, and their politics were the 
same with regard to their treatment of kings. They first won 
over to their interest such among them as were the weakest, 
and consequently the least formidable : they gave them the 
title of allies, whereby theit* persons were rendered in some 
measure Sacred and inviolable ; and was a kind of safeguard 
against other kings more powerful than themselves ; they in- 
creased their revenues, and enlarge their territories, to let 
them see what they might expect from their protection. It 
was this raised the kingdom of Pergamus to so exalted a pitch 
of grandeur. 

After this the Romans invaded, upon different pretences, 
those great potentates who divided Europe and Asia, And 
how haughtily did they treat them, even before they had con- 
quered I A powerful king, confined within a narrow circle by 
a private man of Rome, was obliged to make his answer before 
he quitted it : how imperious was this ! But then, how did they 
treat vanquished kings ? They command them to deliver up 
their children, and the heirs to their crown, as hostages and 
pledges of their fidelity and good behaviour ; oblige them to 
lay down their arms.; forbid tHem to declare war, or to Con- 
clude any alliance, without first obtaining their leave ; banish 
them to to the other side of the mountains ; and leave them 
(in strictness of speech) only an empty title, and a vain sha* 
dow of royalty, divested of all its rights and advantages. 

We are not to doubt but that providence had decreed to the 
Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the scriptures had 
prophesied their future grandeur : but they were strangers to 
those divine oracles ; and besides, the bare prediction of their 
conquests was no justification with regard to them. Although 
it be difficult to affirm, and still more so to prove, that this peo* 
pie had from their first rise formed a plan, in order to conquer- 
and subject all nations ; it cannot be denied but that, if we ex- 
amine their whole conduct attentively, it will appear th^at they 
acted as if they had had a foreknowledge of this ; and that a 
kind of instinct determined them to conform to it* in all things. 
But be this as it will, we see, by the event, to what this so 
much-boasted lenity and moderation of the Romans was con- 
ned. Enemies to the liberty of all nations ; having the ut. 
J^ost contempt for kings and monarchy ; looking upon the- 
ivhole universe as their prey, they grasped ^ith unsatiableam* 

Kt 3 
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bition, the conquest of the whole world : they seized indisc^ri- 
minately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their em- 
pire over aU nations ; in a word they prescribed no other limits 
to their vast projects^ but those which deserts and seasi made it 
impossible to pass. 

SECTION VIII. 

JSTOLIANS AND ASIATIC GAULS SUBDUED BT TULTIUS 
AND MANLIUS.-^DEATH OF ANTIOCHUS) AND PAN- 
lEL'S PROPHECY, 

During the expedition of the Romans in Asia*, some 
commotions had happened in Greece. Amynander, by the aid 
of the iEtolians, was restored to his kingdom of Athamania, 
after having driven out of his cities the Macedonian garrisons 
that held them for king Philip. He deputed some ambassadors 
to the senate of Rome*, and others into Asia to the two Sclpios, 
who were then at Ephesus, after their signal victory over An- 
tiochus, to excuse his having employed the arras of the jflEto- 
lians against Philip, and also to make his complaints of that 
prince. 

The -^tolians had likewise undertaken some enterprises a* 
gainst Philip, in which they had met with tolerable success : but 
-when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that the am* 
bassadors they had sent to Rome were returning from thence 
■without being able to obtain any of their demands, and that 
Fulvius the consul was actually marching agamst them, they 
were seized with real alarms. Finding it would be impossible 
for them to resist the Romans by force of arms, they again had 
recourse to entreaties ; and,' in order to enforce them, they en- 
gaged the Athenia&s and Rhodians to join their ambassadors 
to those whom they were going to send to Rome, in order to 
sue for peace. 

The consul being arrived in Greece, he, in conjunction with 
the Epirots, had laid siege to Ambracia, in which was a strong 
garrison of ^tolians, who had made a vigorous defence. How- 
ever, being at last persuaded that it would be impossible for 
ihem to hold out long against the Roman arms, they sent new 
ambassadors to the consul, investing them with full powers to 
eonclude a treaty on any conditions. Those which, were pro* 
posed to them being judged exceedingly severe, the ambassa. 

• A. M- 3S15. Ant. J. C. i8p. Liv. l.xxxviii, a. x— -ii. Polyb» 
Sn Excerpt. Leg. c. %(i^i%. 
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dors, notwithstanding their full powers, desired that leave 
might be granted them to consult the assembly once more ; 
but the members of it were displeased with them for it, and 
therefore sent them back, with orders to terminate the affair* 
During this interval^ the Athenian and Rhodian ambassadorS| 
whom the senate had sent back to the consul, were come to 
him, to whom Amynander had also repaired. The latter hav- 
ing great credit in the city of Ambracia, where he had spent 
many years of his banishment, prevailed with the inhabitants 
to surrender themselves at last to the consul. A peace was 
also granted to the ili^tolians. The chief conditions of the trea* 
ty were as follow : They should first deliver up their arms 
and horses to the Romans : should pay them 1C(jO talents of sil« 
ver (about 150,000/. sterling), half to be paid down directly : 
should restore to both the Romans and their aUiesallthe de- 
serters and prisoners : should look upon, as their enemies and 
friends, all those who were such to the Romans : in fine, should 
give up 40 hostages, to be chosen by the consul. Their am- 
bassadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify the treaty there, 
they found the people highly exasperated against the ^tolians» 
as well on account of their past conduct, as the complaints 
made against them by Philip, in his letters written on that 
head. At last, however, the senate were moved by their en- 
treaties, and those of the ambassadors of Athens and Rhodes^ 
who concurred in them, and therefore they ratified the treaty 
conformable to the conditions which the consul had prescribed* 
The i£tolians were permitted to pay in gold the sum imposed 
on them, in such a manner that every piece of gold should 
be estimated at ten tiroes the value of ten pieces of silver of 
the same weight, which i^ows the proportion between gold 
and silver at that time. 

* Fulvius the consul, after he had terminated the war with 
the iEtolians, crossed into the island of Cephalenia, in order to 
subdue it. All the cities, at the first summons, surrendered im- 
mediately. The inhabitants of Same only, after submitting to 
the conqueror, were sorry for what they had done, and accord- 
ingly shut their gates against the Romans, which obliged them 
to besiege it in form. Same made a very vigorous deience, in- 
somuch that it was four months before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither he was call- 
ed by the people of i^lgium and Sparta, to decide the differ- 
ences which interrupted their tranquillity. 

* Liv. 1. znviii* n. a8— 30. 
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The general assembty of the Acha&ans had from time iimne- 
iDorlalbeen held at ^gium : but Philopoemen, who then i^as 
an of&cer of state, resolved to change that custom , and to cause 
the assembly to be held successively in all the cities which form- 
ed the Achaean league ; and that very year he summoned it to 
Argos. The consul would not oppose this motion ; and though 
his inclination. led him to favour the inhabitants of iSilgium, be- 
cause he thought their cause the most just, yet, seeing that the 
other party would certainly prevail, he witiidrew from the as- 
sembly without declaring his opinion. 

* But the affair relating to Sparta was still more intricate, 
and at the same time of greater importance. Those who had 
been banished from that city by Nabis, the tyrant, had fortified 
themselves in towns and castles along the coast, and from 
thence infested the Spartans. The latter had attacked, in the 
night, one of those towns called Las, and- carried it, but were 
soon after driven out of it. This enterprise alarmed the exiles, 
and obliged them to have recourse to the Achaeans. Phi- 
lopoemen, who at that time was in employment, secretly fe- 
voured the exiles, and endeavoured, on all occasions, to lessen 
the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree 
was enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and the 
Romans, having put the towns and castles of the sea-coast of 
Laconia under the protection of the Achaeans, and having for- 
bidden the Lacedaemonians access to it ; and the latter hav- 
ing, however, attacked the town called Las, and killed some ^ 
of the inhabitants ; the Achaean assembly demanded that the 
contrivers of that massacre should be delivered up to them ; 
and that otherwise they should be declared violaters of the trea- 
ty. Ambassadors were deputed to give them notice of this de- 
cree. A demand made in so haughty a tone, exceedingly exas- 
perated the Lacedaemonians. They immediately put to death 
30 of those who had held a correspondence with Philopoeraen 
and the exiles, dissolved their alliance with the Achaeans, and 
sent ambassadors to Fulvius the consul, who was then in Ce- 
phalenia, in order to put Sparta under the protection of the 
Romans, and to entreat him to come and take possession of it. 
When the Achaeans received advice of what had been trans- 
acted in Sparta they unanimously declared war against that 
city, which began by some slight incursions both by sea and 
land ; the season being too far advanced for undertaking any 
thing considerable. 

The consul being arrived in Pelqponnesus^ heard both parties 

• Ibid, n. 30— 34» 
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in a public Assembly. The debates were exceedingly warm, 
and carried to a great height on both sides. Without coining 
to any determination, the first thing he did was, to command 
them to^ lay down their arms, and send their respective ambas* 
sadors to Rome; and accordingly they repaired thither imme* 
diately, and were admitted to audience. The league with the 
Achaeans was in great consideration at Rome, but, at the same 
time, the Romans did not care to disgust the Lacedxmonians 
entirely. The senate therefore returned an obscure and am- 
biguous answer, which has not come down to us, whereby the 
AchsQans might flatter themselves that they were allowed full 
power to infest Bparta ; and the Spartans, that such power 
was very much limited and restrained. 

The Ache&ans extended it as they thought proper. Phik>« 
poemen had been continued in his employment of first magi- 
strate. He marched the army to a small distance from Sparta 
without loss of time, and again demanded to have- those per-^ 
sons surrendered to him who had concerted the enterprise 
against the town of Las ; declaring that they should not be 
condemned or punished till after being heard. Upon this pro- 
mise, those who had been nominated expressly set out, accom- 
panied by several of the most illustrious citizens, who looked 
upon their cause as their own, or rather as that of the public. 
Being arrived at the camp of the Achaans, they were greatly 
surprised to see the exiles at the head of the army. The latter^ 
advancing out of the camp, came to them with an insulting air^ 
and began to vent the most injurious expressions against them : 
after this, the quarrel growing warmer, they fell upon them 
with great violence, and treated them very ignominiously. In 
vain did the Spaitans implore both gods and mep, and claimed 
the right of nations ; the rabble of the Achxans, animated 
by the seditious cries of the exiles, joined with them, notwith- 
standing the protection due to ambassadors, and in spite of the 
prohibition or the supreme magistrate, 17 were immediately 
stoned to death, and 73 rescued by the magistrate out of thp 
hands of those fiirious wretches. It was not that he intended^ 
in any manner, to pardon them ; but he would not have it said 
that they had been put to death without being heard. The next 
day, thev were brought before that enraged multitude, who, 
almost without so much as hearing them, condemned and exe- 
cuted them all. 

The reader will naturally suppose, that so unjust, so cruel a 
treatment, threw tl)e Spartans into the deepest affliction, and 
filled them with alarms. The AchsBans imposed the same £on-' 
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^tions upon tbem, asthef would have done on a dty that had 
been taken by storm. They gave orders that the walls should 
be demoUsbed ; that all such mercenaries as the tyrants had 
kept in their service, should leave Laconia ; that the slave* 
whom those tyrants had set at liberty (and there were a great 
number of them,) should also be obliged to depart the country 
in a certain limited time, upon pain of being seized by the 
Achseans, and sold or carried v^heresoever they thought pro* 
per ; that the laws and institutions oi Lycurgus should be an» 
nulled In fine, that the Spartans should be associated in the 
Achaean league, with whom they should thenceforth form but 
one body, and follow the same customs and usages. 

The Lacf dsmonians were not much afflicted at the demoli* 
tion of their walls ; with which they began the execution of 
the orders prescribed them ; and indeed it was no great mis- 
fortune to them. * Sparta had long subsisted without any other 
walls or defence but the bravery of its citizens, f Pausanias 
informs us, that the wails of Sparta were begun to be f built 
in the time of tHe inroads of Demetrius, and afterwards of 
Pyrrhus ; but that they had been completed by Nabis. Livy 
relates also, that the tyrants for their own security, had forti- 
fied with walls all such parts of the city as were most open and 
accessible. The Spartans were therefore not much grieved at 
the demolition of these walls. But it was with inexpressible re- 
gret, they saw the exiles, who had caused its destruction, re- 
turning into it, and who mig^t justly be considered as its most 
cruel enemies. Sparta enervated by this last blow, lost all its 
pristine vigour, and was for many years dependent on, and 
subjected to the Achseans. jfThe most fatal circumstance 
with regard to Sparta was, the abolition of the laws of Lycur- 
gus, which had continued in force 700 years, and had been 
the source of all its grandeur and glory. 

* Fuerat quondam tioe mnro Spaita. Tyranni nuper locis pateoti- 
bu8 pliinisque objecerant munim ; altiora loca et difficiliora aditu stati- 
onibus annatornni pro munlmcDto objectit tiitabantur. Liv. 1. iizlv. 
B.38. 

Spartani urbem, quamiemper armis non murit defcndennt, tarn 
contra retpensa fatorum et vcterem majomm gloriam, armtt diffisi, 
muromm prxsidio includnnt. Tantum eat degfeneravtme a majoribnt, 
et cum multis seculis murut urbi dviiim virtus fuerit, tunc cives mIvos 
sc fore non ezistimaverint, nisi intra muros iaterent. Juttin. 1. xiv. c. x« 

t In Achaiac, p. 41a. 

*i Juttin informs u^ that Sparta was fortified with walls at the tint 
that Cassander meditated the invasion of Greece. 

I Nulla res tanto erat danino, quam disciplina Lycvrgt, cai per t€^ 
l^gcDtos aDDQf aMueveranti sublata. Juiv* 
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This cruel treatment of so renowned a city as Sparta does 
PhilopcBrnen no honour^ but, on the contrary, seems to be a 
great blot in his repatation. Plutarch, -who justly ranks him 
among the greatest captains of Greece, does but just glance at 
this actionf and says only a word or two of it. It must indeed be 
confessed, that the cause of the exiles was favourable in itself. 
They had Agesipolis at their head, to whom the kingdom of 
^arta rightfully belonged ; and tliey had been all ex|)elled 
their country by the tyrants ; but so open a violation of the laws 
of nations, to which Philopoemen gave at least occasion, if h« 
did not consent to it, cannot be excused in any manner* 

* It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the Lace* 
dxmonians made complaints at Rome against Philopoemen, as 
having, by this equally unjust and cruel action, defied the pow* 
er of the republic of Rome, and insulted its majesty. It was a 
long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. At last, 
t Lepidus the consul wrote a letter to the Achaean confederacy, 
to complam of the treatment which the Lacedxmonians liad 
met with. However, Philopoemen and the Achseans sent an 
ambassador, Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to justify^ their 
xondttot. 

\ In the same -campalgii, and almost at the same time that 
Fulvius the conisul terminated the war with the ^tol}ans, Man- 
lius the other consul, terminated that with the Gauls. I 
have taken notice elsewhere, of the inroad those nations had 
made mto different countries of Europe and Asia under Bi*en* 
nus. The Gauls in question had settled in that part of Asia 
Minor, called, from their name, Gallo Gr«cia, or Gallatia ; 
and formed three bodies, three different states, t^e Tolistobogi, 
the Trocrai, and Tectosages. These had made themselves 
formidable to all the nations round, and spread terror and 
alarms on ail sides. The pretence made use of for declaring 
war against them, was their having aided Antiochus with 
troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had resigned the com- 
niand of his army to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus^ 
and marched against the Gauls. K Eumenes had not been 
then at Rome, he would have been of great service to him in 
his march ; however, his brother Attains supplied his place, 
and wasthc consul's guide. The Gauls had acquired great re- 
putation in every part of this country, which they had subdued 

• Polyb. in Legit, c. ixxYii* f A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 187. 
i Uv. 1, siZYiii* n« J^mm^j. Folyb^ in Excerpt. Legit Sf—ii* 
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bsrthe pairer of thar arms, and had tiot niet wit^ the least op- 
position. Manlins judged that it would be necessary to harajigtie 
his forces on this occasion, before they engaged the enemy. ** I 
*< am DO ways surprised," says he, " that the Gauls should have 
*' made their names formidable to, and spread the strongest 
<< terror in the minds of nations, of so soft and eflfeminate a 
*' cast as the Asiatics. Their tall stature, their fair flowing 
*' hair, which descends to their waists ; their unwieldy buck- 
*' lers, their long swords : add to this, their songs, their cries, 
" and bowlings, at the first onset ; the dreadful clashing of 
<^ Uieir arms and shields : All this may, indeed, intimidate 
' <^ men not accustomed to them, but not you, O Romans, 
*' whose victorious arms have so often triumphed over that na- 
^ tion. Besides, experience has taught you, that after the 
** Gauls have spent their first fire, an obstinate resistance 
** blunts the edge of their courage, as well as their bodily 
<< strength ; and that then, quite incapable of supporting the 
^< heat of the sun, fatigue, dust, and thirst, their arms fall from 
^' their hands, and they sink down quite tired and cichausted. 
<^ Do not imagine these the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues 
*' and dangers. The luxurious plenty, of the country they have 
<' invaded, the soft temperature of the air they breathe, the 
** efferainsicy and delicacy of the people among whom they in- 
*' habit, have entirely enervated &ero. They now are no 
<< more than Phrygians in Gallic armour ; and the only cir- 
>' cumstance I fear is, that you will not reap much honour by 
*' the defeat of a rabble of enemies, so unworthy of disputing 
*' victory with Romans." 

.It was a general opinion, with regard to the ancient Gauls, 
that a sure way to conquer them, was, to let them exhaust their 
£rst Qre, which immediately was deadened by opposition ; and 
that when once this edge of .their vivacity was blimted, they 
had lost all strength and vigour : that their bodies were even 
incapable of sustaining the slightest fatigues long, or withstand- 
ing the sun-beams, when they darted with ever so little vio- 
lence : that, as they were more than men in the beginning of an 
action, they weve less than women at the conclusion of it. 
* Galloa firimo imfietuferoces esscj quoa sustinere aatia sit^ 
GaUorum quidem €tia?n cor/iora intolerantiaaimalaborU atque 
matiLB Jluere ; firimaque eorum firaUa filUs quam vvrorum^ 
fiostrema minua qtiamfeminarum eaae* 

Those who are not acquainted with the genius and charac* 
ter of tl^e modern French, entertain very near th^ same idea of 
them* However, the late transactions in Italy, and especially 

• JLif. I. z. n; a8. • 
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on the Rhine, mutt have undeoeived them In that Mftlcokr, 
Though I am very much prejudiced in favour of the Greeks 
and Romans, I question whether they ever diicovered greater 
patience, resolution, and bravery, than the French dib at the 
siege of Phillpsburg. 1 do nut speak merely of the generals and 
•fficers ; courage being natural to, and in a manner inherent 
in them : but even the common soldiers showed such an ardour, 
intrepidity, and greatness of soul, as amased the generals. Th« 
sight of an army, formidable by iu numbers, and still more so 
by the £ame and abilities of the prince who com man 'feci it, terv* 
ed only to animate them the more. During the whole course 
of this long and laborious siege, in which they suff red so murh 
by the fire of the besieged, and the lieat of the sun ; by the vio* 
lence of the rains, and tiie inundations of the Khin^^, they never 
once breathed the least murmur or complaint. Tlie> were scca 
wading through great fl<Kxls, where they were up to the rhoul* 
ders in water, carrying their clothes ami arms orcr their hc;«dst 
and afterwards marching, quite uncovered, on the outside of 
the tre^iches full of water, exposed to the whole fire of the ene* 
my ; and then advancing with intrepiditv to the front of the 
attack, demanding, with the loudest shouts, that the enem^ 
should not be allowed capitulation of an> kind ; nnd to dre id 
no other circumstance, but tlieir 'xring denied the o|>portunitf 
of^ignalizing their courage and zeal still mere, by storming the 
city. What I now relate is universally known. The most no« 
ble sentiments of honour, bravery, and intrepidity, must ne* 
cessarily have taken deep root in the minds of our countrymen ; 
otherwise, they could not h^ve roused at once so gloriously in 
a first campaign, after having been in a manner asleep during 
a twenty years peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thouii^ht it incumbent on 
him to give them, is so glorious tethe natinn, ind even reflects 
so bright a lustre on the king, that I am persuaded none of my 
readers will be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If 
this digresnon is not allowable in a history like this, methinks 
it is pardonable, and even laudable in a Frenchman fired with 
zeal for his king and country. 

The King's Lbtter to the Maksbjl D^JsFMLJkt. 

. ** Cousin, 

«< I AM entirely sensible of the important service you have 
" done me in taking^ Philipsburg. Nothing less than your cou- 
<< rage and resolution could have surmounted the obstacles ta 

Vol. VU. D 
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" that enterprise, occasioned by the inundations of the Rhine. 
'^ You have had the satisfaction to see your example iuspii^ the 
'< officers and soldiers with the same sentiments. I caused an 
^' account to be sent me daily, of all the transactions of that 
<^ siege, and always observed, that the ardour and patience of 
" my troops increased in proportion to the difficulties that arose 
<' either from the swelling of the floods, the presence of the 
" enemy, or the fire of the place. Every kind of success may 
^^ be expected from so valiant a nation : and I enjoin you toin- 
** form the general officers and others, and even the whole ar- 
'• my, that I am highly satisfied with them. You need not 
" doubt my having the same sentiments with regard to yon ; 
" to assure you of which is the sole ^motive of this let.ter ; and, 
«' cousin, I beseech the Almighty to have you in his keepmg, 
" and direct you." 

Versailles, July 23, 1734. 

I now return to the history. After Manlius had ended the 
speech repeated above, the army discovered by their shouts, 
how impatiently they desired to be led against the enemy ; and 
accordingly the consul entered their territories. The Gauls 
did not once suspect that the Romans would invade theni, as 
their country lay so remote from them, and therefore were not 
prepared to oppose them. But notwithstanding this, they made 
a long and vigorous resistance. They laid wait for Manlius in 
defiles ; disputed the passes with him ; shut themselves up in 
their strongest fortresses, and retired to such eminences as they 
thought inaccessible. However, the consul, so far from being 
discouraged, followed, and forced them wherever he came. He 
attacked them separately, stormed their cities, and defeated 
then) in several engagements! I shall not descend to particu- 
lars, which were of little importance, and consequently would 
dhly tire the reader. The Gauls were obliged at last ta sub- 
mit, and to confine themselves within the limits prescri}}ed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole country 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from those barbarians, 
who hitherto had done nothing but harass and plunder their 
neighbours. So happy a tranquillity was restored on this side, 
that the empire of the Romans was established there from the 
river Halys to mount Taurus ; and the kings of Syria were for 
ever excluded from all Asia Minor. * We are told that An- 

^ * Cic. Orat; proD«jot. n. xzx\i. Val. Max. 1. !▼• €•!• 
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tlochus * said, on this occasion, that he was highly obliged to 
the Romans for having freed him from the cares and troubles 
"Which the government of so vast an extent of country, mustne* 
cessarily have brought upon him. 

t Fulvius, one of the consuls, returned to Rome, in order to 
preside in the assembly. The consulate was given to M. Vale~ 
rius Messala, and C. Livius Salinator. The instant the assem- 
bly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own province. Himself 
and Manlius his colleague were continued in the command of 
the armies for a year, in quality of proconsuls. 

Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with the ten 
commissioners, who had been appointed by the senate, the most 
important articles of their commission. The treaty ©f peace 
with Antiochus was confirmed, as also that which Manlius had 
concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cap'padocia, 
had been sentenced to pay the Romans 600 talents (600,000 
crowns) for having assisted Antiochus j however, half this sum 
was accepted at the request of Eumenes, who was to marry 
his daughter. Manlius made a present to Eumenes of all the 
elephants which Antiochus, according to the treaty, had deli- 
vered up to the Romans. He repassed into Europe with his 
forces, after having admitted the deputies of the several cities 
to audience, and settled their chief difficulties. 

J Antiochu3 was very much puzzled how to raise the sum 
he was to pay the Romans. He made a progress through the 
eastern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which they owed 
hira, and left the regency of Syria, during his absence, to Se- 
leucus his son, whom he had declared his presumptive heir. 
Being arrived in the province of Elymais,he was informed that 
there was a very considerable treasure in the temple of Jupiter 
Belus. This was a strong temptation to a prince who had little 
regard for religion, and was in extreme want of money. Ac- 
cordingly, upon a false pretence that the inhabitants of that 
province had rebelled against him, he entered the temple in the 
dead of night, and carried off all the riches wliichhad been kept 
there veryreiiginusly during a long series of years. However, 
the people, exasperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, 

* AntiocI U8 magnus— dicere est soHtiis, beni^nc sibi a popnlo Ro- 
mano esse factum, quod uimis magna procaratione iiberatus, modici a 
regni terminisyteretur. Cic. 

t A. tVI. 38 6. Ant J. C. 188. Liv, I. xxxv ii, n. 35. 

t A. M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 1S7. Diod. in Excerpt, p. 298. Juatin. 
1* xxxiiL c* a* ilieron* in DaD» c. xi* 
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and murdered him with all his followers. * Aurdius Victor 
iays, that he was killed by some of his own oiiicerS} whctm he 
had beat one day when he was heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise for his humaiuly, 
clemency, and liberality. A decree, which we are told he en- 
acted, whereby he gave his subjects permission, and even com- 
manded them not to obey his ordinances, in case they should 
be found to interfere with the laws, shows tliat he had a high 
regard for justice. Till the age of 50 he had behaved, on all 
occasions, with such bravery, prudence, and application, as had 
given success to all his enterprises, and acquired him the title 
of the Great. But from that time his wisdom, as well as ap- 
plication, had declined very much, and his affairs in propor- 
tion.- His conduct in the war against the Romans ; the little 
advantaee he reaped by, or rather contempt for the wise coun- 
sels of Hannibal ; the ignominious peace he was obliged to ac- 
cept : these circumstances sullied the glory of his former suc- 
cesses ; and his death, occasioned by a wicked and sacrilegi- 
ous enterprise, threw an indelible blot upon his name and me- 
mory. 

The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, from the 
10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions of this prince, and 
were fully accomplished. 

*' t But his sons," of the king of the north, " shall be stir- 
*' red up, and shall assemble a multitiuie of great forces: and 
'' one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly come and over- 
<< flow, and pass through : then shall he return, and be stirred 
^^ up even to his fortress." \ This king of the north was Se- 
leucus Callmicus, who left behind him two sons, Sqleucus Ce- 
raunus, and Antiochus, afterwards surnamed the Great. The 
former reigned but three years, and was succeeded by Antio- 
chus his brother. The latter, after having pacified the troubles 
of his kingdom, made war against Ptolemy Philopater, king of 
the south, that is, of Egypt ; dispossessed him of Ccelosyria, 
which was delivered to him by Theodotus, governor of that 
province ; defeated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow passes near 
Berytus, and made himself master of part of Phcenicia. Pto- 
lemy then endeavoured to amuse hijn by overtures of peace. 
. The Hebrew is still more expressive. " He," meaning Antio- 
chus, " shall come. He shall overflow the*' enemy's country. 
<^ He shall pass over" mount Libanus. *^ He shaU halt," 

* Dc veris illHst.'c. Hr. f Ver. lo, 

f See vcr* %% , 
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frhilst overtures of peace are making him. He shall advance 
** with ardour as far as the fortresses," that is, to the fron-» 
tiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's victory is clearly pointed out in the 
following verses. 

'* ♦ And the king of the south shall be moved with cholcr, 
*' and shall come forth and fight with him, even with the king 
" of the north : and he shall set forth a great multitude, but 
*' the multitude shall be given into his hand." Ptolemy Philo- 
pater wa^ an indolent effeminate prince. It was necessary to 
excite and drag kim in a manner out of his lethargy, in order to 
prevail with him to take up arms, and repulse the enemy, who 
were preparing to march into his country : Provocatus, At 
last he put himself at the head of his troops, and by the v^.lour 
and good conduct of his generals, obtained a signal victory 
over Antiochus at Raphia. 

'^ t And when he had taken away the multitude, his heart 
*' shall be lifted up^ and he shall cast down many ten thousands ; 
" but he shall not be strengthened by it." Antiochus lost up- 
wards of 10,000 foot, and 300 horse, and 4000 of his men 
were taken prisoners. Philopater, having marched after his 
victory to Jerusalem, was so audacious as to attempt to enter the 
sanctuary ; " his heart shall be lifted up ;" and being returned 
to his king^om^ he behaved with the utmost pride towards the . 
Jews, and treated them very cruelly. He might have dispossess- 
ed Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a propej^ advan. 
tage of his glorious victory ; but he contented himself with 
recovering Ccelosyria and Phrenicia, and again plunged into 
his former excesses : " but he shall not be strengthened by 
« it." 

I For the king of the north shall return, and shall set forth a 
** multitude greater than the former, and shall certainly come, 
" after certain years, with a great army, and with much riches." 
Antiochus, after he had ended the war beyond the Euphrates, 
raised a great army in those provinces. Finding 14 years after 
the conclusion of the first war, that Ptolemy Epiphanes, who 
was then but five or six years of age, had succeeded Philopater 
his father, he united with Philip king of Macedon in order to 
deprive the infant king of his throne. Having defeated Sco- 
pas at Panium, near the source of the river Jordan, he subject- 
ed the whole country which Philopater had conquered by the 
victory he gained at Raphia. 
^' II And in those times there shall many stand up against the 

♦ V0r. II. t Vcr. 13. t Vcr. ij. | V«. 14. 
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** king of the south." This prophecy was fulfilled l^ the 
league made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria against the 
infant monarch of Egypt : by the conspiracy of Agathocles 
and Agathoclea for the regency ; and by that of Scopas to 
dispossess him of his crown and his life. '^ * AXsb the robbers 
*< of thy people shall exalt themselves to establish the vision, but 
<' they shall fall." Several apostate Jews, to ingratiate them- 
selves with the kiag of Egypt, complied with every tkiiig he 
required of them, even in opposition to the sacred ordinazices of 
the law, by which means they were in great favoUr with him ; 
but it was not long-lived ; for when Antiochus regained posses- 
sion of Judea and Jerusalem, he either extirpated or drove out ' 
of the country, all the partisans of Ptolemy. This subjection 
of the Jews to the sovereignty of the kings of Syria prepared 
the way for the accomplishment of the prophecy which denoun- 
ced the calamities which Antiochus Epiphanes, son of Antio« 
chus the Great, was to bring upon this people ; which occa« 
uoned a great number of them to fall into apostacy. 

<< t ^ ^^ king of the north shall come, andcastupa motuA, 
*' and take the most fenced cities, and the arms of the south 
*' shall not withstand, neither his chosen people, neither shall 
" there be any strength to withstand— | But hethatcometh 
*< against him, shall do according to his own will, and none shall 
'^ stand before him : And he shall stand in the glorious land 
. *' which by his hand shall be consumed." Antiochus, after hav- 
ing defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, besieged and took, 
first SidOn, then Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of those pro- 
vinces, notwithstanding the opposition made by the chosen troops 
which the king of Egypt had sent against him. " He did ac- 
" Cording to his own wiD, *' in Coelosyria and Palestine, and no- 
thing was able to make the least resistance against him. Pui>- 
suing his conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, ^^ thatg:lo- 
rious," or according to the Hebrew, " that desirable land." He 
there established his authority, and strengthened it, by repuls- 
ing from the castle of Jerusalem the garrison which Spopas had 
thrown into it. This garrison being so well defended, that An- 
tiochus was obliged to send for all his troops in order to force 
it, and the siege conthiuing a long time, the country was rain- 
ed and consumed by the stay the army was obliged to make in 
it, 

^' II He shall also set his face to enter with the strength of his 
« whole kingdom, and upright ones with him : Thus ^all he 

• The aogel Gabriel here speaks to Daniel. 

tVer.ii. tVer. i6. fVer. 17. 
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<< do, and he shall girelum the- daughter of women corrupt- 
<< ing her ; but she shall not stand on his side, neither be for - 
him." Antiochus seeing that the Romans undertook the de- 
fence of young Ptolemy Ej^phanes, thought it would best suit 
his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving bini his daughter 
in marriage^ in order to ** cornet her,*' and excite her to be« 
tray her husband : But he was not sucbessfiil in his design ; 
for as socHi as she was married to Ptolemy she renounced her 
father's interest, and embraced those of her husband. It was 
on this account that we see her * join with him ui the erobas^ 
which was sent hom Egypt to Rome, to congratulate ihe Ro- 
mans on the victory which Acilius had gamed over her feither 
at Thermopylae. 

^ t Aflier this he ^all turn his face into the isles, and shall 
" take many : But a prince for his own behalf shall cause the 
^< reproach which Antiochus had ofiered him to cease ; with- 
^^ out his own reproach he shall cause it to turn upon him**** 
Antiochus, having put an end to the war of Co&losyria and Pa- 
lestine, sent Ms two wGoa^ at the head of the land army, to Sar* 
dis, whilst himself embarked on board the fleet, and sailed to 
the JEgestn sea, where he took several islands, aad extended 
his empire exceedingly on that side. However, the prince of 
the people whom he had insulted by making this invasion, that 
is, L. Scipio the Roman consul, caused the i*eproach to turn 
upon him by, defeating him ^t moiHit SipUus, and repulsing 
him from every part of Asia Minor. 

" I Then he shall turn his fece towards the fort of his own 
'^ land ; but he shall stumble and fall, and not be found/' An- 
tiochus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the capital of his' 
kingdom,, and the. strongest fortress in it. He went soon after 
into the provinces of the east, in order to levy money to pay the 
Romans ; but having plundered the temple of Elyroias, he 
there lost his life in a miserable manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Dahiel relating to Antiochus, which 
I have explained in most places according to the Hebrew text. 
I confess there may be some doubtfol and obscure terms, which 
may be difficult to explain, and are variously interpreted by 
commentators : But is it possible for the substance of the pro- 
phecy to appear obscure and doubtful ? Can any reasonable 
man, who makes use of his undjerstanding, ascribe such a pre- / 
diction either to mere chance, or to the conjectures of human 
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prudence and sagacity ? Can any light but what proceeds from 
God hihiself penetrate in tliis manner into the darkness of 
futurity, and point out the events of it in so exact and circum- 
stantial a manner I Not to mention what is here said concern- 
ing £g>i>t, SeleucusCallinicus, king of Syria, leaves two child- 
ren behind him. The eldest reigns but three years^ and 
does not perform any exploit worthy of being recorded ; anc?, 
accordingly, the prophet does not take any notice of him. 
The youngest is Antiochus, sumamed the Great from his great 
actions ; and accordingly, our prophet gives a transient account 
ofthe principal circumstances of his life, his most important 
enterprises, and even the manner of his death. In it we see ~ 
his expeditions into Ccelosyria and Phoenicia, several cities of 
which are besieged and takenby that monarch ; his entrance in- 
to Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the stay his troops make in 
it ; his conquests of a great many islands ; the marriage of his 
daughter with the king of Egypt, which does not answer the 
design he had iti view ; his overthrow by the Roman consul ; 
his retreat to Antioch ; and, lastly, his unfortunate end. These 
are, in a manner, the outlines of Antioclius's picture, which 
can be made to resemble none but himself. Is it to be supposed 
that the prophet drew those features without design and at 
random, in the picture he has left us of him ? The facts which 
denote the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all told by 
heathen authors, who lived many centuries after the prophet 
in question, and whose fidelity cannot be suspected in any man- 
ner. We must renounce, not only religion, but reason, to re- 
fuse to acknowledge, in such prophecies as these, the interven- 
tion of a Supreme Being, to whom all ages are present^ and 
who governs the world with absolute power. 



SECTION IX. 

fELEUCUS PHILOFATER SUCCEEDS AKTIOCHUS.— .<:0M- 
PLAINTS AGAINST PHTLIP. 

An t IOC hus the Great dying*, Seleucus Philopater, his eldest 
son, whoTi he had left in Antioch when he set out for the east- 
ern provinces, succeeded him. But his reign was obscure and 
contemptible, occasioned by the misery to which the Romans 
had reduced that crown, and the exorbitant sum (f 1000 talents 
annually) he was obliged to pay, during all his reign, by virtue 

* A. M. 3I17. Ant. J, C. 187, Appian. ia Syr. p. 116. 
\ About. i90,oooL 
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efthetreaty of peace concluded between the king his futher 
and that people. 

* Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. Imme* 
diately upon his accession to the throne, he had sent an ambas- 
sador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king his fa- 
ther had fo'rmerly concluded with the Achacans. The latter 
accepted of this oflFer with joy, and accordingly sent deputies 
to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, and two 
other ambassadors. The alliance being renewed, Philopcemen, 
who was at that time in office, inviting Ptolemy's ambassador 
to a banquet, they entered into a discourse concerning that 
prince. In the praise the ambassador bestowed upon him, he 
expatiated very much on his dexterity in the chasij, his address 
in riding, and his vigour and activity in the exercise of his 
arms ; and, to give an example of what he asserted, he de- 
clared that this priijCe, bein^ on horseback, tn a party of hunt- 
ing, had killed a i^iUl bull Vniththedischargeof a single javelin. 

The same ye^t Antiochus died, Cleopatra his daughter, 
queen of Egypt, had a son, who reignid after Epmhanes his 
father, and was called Ptolemy Philometcr. t The whole 
realm expressed gi^eat jf)y upon the birth of this prince. Cob- 
losyria and Palestine distingui'ihcd themselves above all the pro- 
viijces, and the most considerable persons of those countries 
went to Alexandria upon that occasion with the most splendid 
equipages. Josephus, of whom I hare spoken elsewhere, wha 
was receiver-general of those provinces, being too old to take 
such a journey, ser.t his youngest son Hyrcanus, in his stead, 
who was a young man of abundance of wit, and very engaging 
manners. The king and queen gave him a very favourable 
reception, and did him the honour of a place at their table. A 
buffoon, who nsed to divert tlie king with his jests, said to him, 
^ Do but behold, sir, the quantity of bones before 'Hvrcanus, 

and your njajesty may judg;e in what manner his father 

gnaws your provinces." These words made the king laugh ; 
and he asked Hyrcanus ^low he came to have so great a number 
of bones before him. ^' Your majesty need not wonder at that,'* 
replied he, « for dogs eat both flesh and bones, as you see the . 

rest of the persons at your table have done," pointing to 
mem ; « but men are pontented to eat the flesh, and leave 

the bones, like me.'* The mockers were mocked by that 
retort, and continued mute and confused. When the day for 

* Wyb. in Leg. e. ^7. . f Joieph. iUitl^. I, ill c.#. 
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making the presents arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out that 
he had only five talents to present,* it was expected that he 
would be very ill received by the king, and people diverted 
themselves with the thoughts of it beforehand* The greatest 
presents made by the rest did not exceed twenty talents.f But 
Hyrcanus presented to the king 100 boys, well shaped and 
finely dressed, whom he had bought, each of them bringing a 
talent as an offering ; and to the queen as many girls in mag- 
nificent habits, each with a like present for that princess. The 
whole court was. amazed at such uncommon and surpassing 
magnificence ; and the king and queen dismissed Hyrcanus 
with the highest marks of their favour and esteem. 

I Ptolemy, in. the first year of his reign, governed i& so au- 
spicious a manner, as gained him universal approbation and 
applause ; because he followed in all things the advice of Aris* 
tomenes, who was another father to him ; but afterwards, the 
flattery of courtiers, that deadly poison to kings, prevailed over 
the wise counsels of that able mmister. That prince shunned 
him, and began to give into all the vices and failings of his fa- 
ther. Not being able to enc'urethe liberty which Aristomenes 
frequently took of advising him to act more consistently with 
himself, he dispatched him by poison. Having thus got rid of 
' a troublesome censor, whose sight alone was importunate, from 
the tacit reproaches it seemed to make him, he abandoned him- 
self entirely to his vicious inclinations, plunged into excesses 
and.disorders of every kind, followed no other guides in the ad- 
ministration of aff<iirs but his wild passions, and treated his sub- 
jects with the cruelty of a tyrant. 

The Egyptians growing at last quite weary of the oppressi- 
ons and injustice to which thev were daily exposed, began to 
cabal together, and to form associations against a king who op- 
pressed them so grievously. Some persons of the highest qua- 
lity having engaged in this conspiracy, thev had already formed 
designs for deposing him, and were uj^on the point of putting 
them in execution. || To extricate ^himself from the dif- 
ficulties in which he was now involved, he chose Poly- 
, crates for his prime minister, a man of great bravery ai 
well as abilities, and who had the most consummate ex- 
perience in affairs both in peace and war ; for he had risen 
to the command of the army under his father, and had scrv- 

• About 750I. ^ f About .^ocol. 
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ed in that quality in the battle of Raphia, on vhich occasion 
he had contributed very much to the victory. He was after* 
wards governor of the island of Cyprus ; and happening to be 
in Alexandria when Scopas's conspiracy was discovered^ the 
expedients he employed on that occasion conduced very^ much 
to the preservation of the state. 

Ptolemy*, by the assistance of this prime minister, overcame 
the rebels. He obliged their chiefs who were the principal 
lords of the country, to capitulate and submit on certain condi« 
tions ; but having seized their persons, he forfeited his promise, 
and after having exercised various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought new trou« 
bles upon him, from which the abilities of Polycrates extricat- 
ed him again. 

The Achsan league, at the tim6 we are now speaking of, 
seems to have been very powerful, and in great consideration 
We have seen that Ptolemy, a little after his accession to the 
-throne, had been very solicitous to renew the ancient alliance 
with them. This he was also very desirous of in the latter end 
of his reign, and accordingly offered that republic 6000 shields, 
and 300 talents of brass. His qfibr was accepted ; and, in con- 
sequence of it, Lycortas and two other Achaeans were deputed 
to him, to thank him for the presents, and to renew the alliance ; 
and these returned soon after with Ptolemy's ambassador, in or- 
der to ratify the treaXy. t King £umenes also sent an embassy 
for the same purpose, and offered 120 talents, (about Sl,000/« 
sterling) the interest of which to be applied for the support of 
the members of the public council. Others came likewise from 
Seleucus, who, in the name of their sovereign, ofiered ten ships 
of war completely equipped ; and, 'at the same time, desired to 
have the ancient alliance with that prince renewed. The am- 
bassador, whoni Philopoemen had sent to Rome to justify his 
conduct, was returned from thence, and desired to give an ac- 
count of his commission. 

For these several reasons a great assembly was held. The first 
man that entered it, was Nicodemus of Elea. He gave an ac- 
count of what he had said in the senate of Rome, with regard to 
the affair of Sparta, and the answer which had been made him. 
It was judged by the replies, that the senate, in reality,- were 
not pleased with the subversion of the government of Sparta, 
with the demolition of the walls ojfthat city, nor with the mas- 

♦ A. M. 38ai. Ant. J. C. 183. 
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iacre of the Spartaiw; but, at the^ame time, that they did not 
annul any thing which had been enacted. And as no person 
happened to speak for or against the answers of the senate, no 
farther mention was made of !t at that time ; but the same af- 
fair will be the subject of much debate in the sequel. 

The ambassadors of Eumenes were afterwards admitted to 
audience. After having renewed the alliance which had been 
formerly made with Attalus, that king's father, and proposed, 
in Eumenes's name, the offer of 120 talents, they expatiated 
largely on the great friendship and tender regard which their 
sovereign had always showed for the Achxans. When they 
had ended what they'had to say, ApoUonius of ^cyone rose up, 
and observed, that the present which the king of Pergamus of- 
fered, considered in itself, was worthy of the Achaeans ; but 
if regard was had to the end which Eumenes proposed to him- 
self by it, and the advantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, 
in that case the republic could not accept of this piiesent with- 
out bringing upon itself everlasting in^my, and being guilty of 
the greatest of prevarications : " For, in a word," continued 
he, " as the law forbids every individual, whether of the people 
«' or of the magistrates, to receive any gift from a king upon any 
<* pretence whatsoever, the crime would be much greater should 
** the commonwealth collectively, accept of Eumenes's ofiers. 
*< That with regard to the infamy, it was self-evident ; for, 
*< (says ApoUonius), what could reflect greater ignominy in a 
•' council, than to receive annually from a king, money, for its 
*' subsistence ; r nd to assemble, in order to deliberate on public 
*' affairs, only f s so many of his pensioners, and in a manner 
" rising from his table, after having * swallowed the bait that 
^' concealed the hook ? But what dreadful consequences might 
<^ not be expected fi;pm such a custom, should it be established ? 
**^ That afterwards Prusias, excited by the example of Eumenes, 
*' would also be liberal of his benefactions, and after him Se- 
" leucus : that as the interest of kings differed widely from 
*' those of the republics, and as in the latter their, most im- 
*< portant deliberations related to their differences with crown- 
" ed heads, two things would inevitably happen : either the 
*' Achaeans would transact all things to the advantage of those 
*'- princes, and to the prejudice of their own country ; or else 
" they must behave with the blackest ingratitude towards their 

^polybius, by thisexpresnon, would denote, that such a penMon Wat 
a kind of bait that rov. red a hook, that is, the design which Eumenes 
luRftof making a 1 those who compofed the couacil his dependents. 
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<< bene£ictor8/' He concluded hit speech with exhortifr th^ 
Achsans to refuse the present which was offered, and added» 
<< that it was their dut^ to take umbra^ at Euroencs, for at* 
<< tempting to bribe their fidelity by such an offer/' The whoi« 
assembly with shout» rejected unantmously the proposal of king 
Eumenes, however dazzlmg the offer of so large a sum of mo- 
ney might be. 

After this, Lycortas, and the rest of the ambasnadors who 
had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in ; and the decree made 
by that prince for renewing the allimcc was read. Aristlicncs, 
who presided in the assembly, having a^ked wlrit treaty the 
king of Egypt desired to renew (several hiving been conclud- 
ed with Ptolemy upon very different comliti ns), and nobody 
being able to answer that question, the»decision of that afikir 
was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleurtis were admitted to audi* 
ence. The Acheans renewed the alti nice whirh had \ytvn con* 
eluded^ with him ; but it was not judged expedient to accept^ 
at that juncture, of the ships he offered. 

* Greece was far from enjoying a cilm at lliis time ; and 
complaints were carried frcnn all quarters to Home » gainst 
Philip. The senate thereupon nominated tjiree commissionet*s, 
of whom Q. Cecilius was the cliief, to go and take cognisance 
of those affairs upon the spot. 

t Philip still retained the strongest res'^ntment against the 
Romans, with whom he believed he hid just reisMi to \ic dis- 
satisfied on many acccmnts ; but parttcul iriy, bec.iuse by the 
articles of peace he had not been allowed the hbcrty of taking 
vengeance on such of his subjects as had abindoned him during 
the war. The Romans, however, hiid endeavoured to console 
him, by permitting him to invade Atham iiiin, an I Amynander 
the king of that country ; by giving up to him some cities of 
Thessaly, which the iKtolians ]\ad seized ; by leivin*; liim the 
possession of Demetrias and all Magnesia ; ami Uy not opposing 
Jam in his attempts upon Thrace ; all whicli circuynst.mccs had 
somewhat appeased liis anger. He contin^i dlv moJitatciU how* 
ever, to take ad vantage of the repose whicli Inc peace afforded 
him, in order to prepare for war, whenever a proj)cr oppor« 
tunity should present itself. But the cornpl\.n^s that were 
made against him at Rome having been listened to there, re* 
vivcd all his former disgusts. 

Thethfee commissioners being arrived at Tempe inThessalyi 

* A. M. 38r^ Ant* J. C. iSj. t l^v, U xxxix. n. aj— Sf. 
Vol. VII. E 
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an assembly was called there, to which came, on one side, the 
ambassadors of the Thessalians, of the Peri*hsebians, and Atha- i 
manians ; and, on the other, Philip king of Macedon : a cir- | 
cumstance that could not but gi^eatly mortify the pride of so 
powerful a prince. The ambassadors explained their vJarious 
complaints against Philip, with greater or less force, according 
to their different characters and abilities. Some, after excusing 
themselves for being obhged to plead against him in favour of 
their liberty, entreated him to act in regard to them rather as 
a friend than a master, and to imitate the Romans in that par- 
ticular, who endeavoured to win over their allies rather by 
friendship than fear. The rest of the ambassadors, being less 
reserved, and not so moderate, reproachetl him to his face for 
his injustice, oppression, and usurpation; assuring the commis- 
sioners, that in case they did not apply a speedy remedy, the 
triumphs they had obtained over Philip, and their restoration of 
the Grecians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia to their 
liberties, would all be rendered ineffectual : that this prince*, 
like a fiery courser, would never be kept in and restrained 
without a very tight rein and a sharp curb. Philip, that he 
might assume the air of an accuser rather than of one accused, 
inveighed heavily against those who had harangued on this oc- 
casion, and particularly against the Thessalians. He said, 
that like f slaves, who being made free on a sudden, contrary 
to all expectation, break into the most injurious exclamations 
against their masters and benefactors ; stf they abused, with 
the utmost insolence, the indulgence of the Romans, and were 
incapable, after enduring a long servitude, to make a prudent 
and moderate use of the liberty which had been granted them. 
The commissioners, after hearing the accusations and answers' 
(the circumstances of which I shall omit as little important), 
and making some particular regulations, did not judge proper 
at that time to pronounce definitively upon the respective de- 
mands. ^ 

From^thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire into the 
affairs relating to the cities of Thrace ; and the king, who was 
very mucli disgusted followed them thither. Eumenes*s am- 
bassadors said to the commissioners, that if the Romans were 

* Ut equiim sternacem non parentem, frcnis atperioribui castigto- 
dum e88c. Liv. 

t Insolenter et immodiceabnti Thessaloi indulgentift popnli Romt* 
ni ; Tclut ex dintina siti ntmis avide meram hauricntes Kbtrtatem. Ita, 
•ecvorum inoilo pixfer spem repente mannmissorum,. licentiam vccit 
ct hnguse ezpetiri, ct jactare leie ioiectatione ct conviciia dosmnoruni* 
Liv. 
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resolved to restore the cities of ^num and Maronea to thw* 
liberty J their sovereign was far from having a desi^ to oppose 
it ; but that, if they did not concern themselves m regard to* 
the conditions of the cities which had been conquered from An» 
tiochus, in that case, the service which Eumenes and Attalu* 
his father had done Rome, s^eemed to require that they should 
rather be given up to their master than to I'hilip, who had no 
manner of right to them, but had usurped them by open force ; 
that, i>esides, these cities had been given to Eumenes by a de* 
cree of the ten commissioners whom the Romans had appoint- 
ed to determine these differences. The Maronites, who were 
afterwards heard, inveighed in the strongest terms against the 
injustice and oppression which Philip's garrison exercised in 
their city. ^ * 

Here Philip delivered himself in quite different terms from 
what he had done before, And directing himself personally to 
the Romans, declared, that he had long perceived they were 
fully determined never to do him justice oh any occasion. He 
made a long enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended 
to have received from them ; the services he had clone the Ro« 
mans on difierent occasions ; and the zeal with which he had 
always adhered to their interest, so far as to refuse 3000 * ta» 
lents^ 50 shipsof war completely equipped, and a great number 
of cities, which Antiochus offered him, upon condition that he 
would conclude an alliance with him : that, notwithstanding 
this, he had the mortification to see Eumenes preferred on all 
occasions, with whom it was too gr4at a condescension to corn- 
pare himself; and that the Romans, so far from enlarging his 
dominions, as he thought his services merited, had even dis- 
possessed him, as welLof those cities to which he had a lawful 
claim, as of such as they had bestowed upon him. " You, Q 
*' Romans,'* said he, concluding his speech, " are to considei* 
" upon what foot you intend to have me be with you. If you 
" are determined to treat me as an enemy, and to urge me to 
** extremities, in that case you need only use me as you have 
'* hitherto done ; but, if you still revere in my person, theti» 
" tie and quality of king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech 
" you, the shame of being treated any longer with so much in- 
" dignity." 

The commissioners were moved with this speech of the king. 
For this reason, they thought it incumbent -on them to leave 
the affair in suspcnce, by making no decisive answer ; and ac- 

. ^ * About 450,oooL sterling. 
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cordingly they declared, that if the cities in question had been 
given to Eumenes by the decree of the ten commissioners, as 
he pretended they were, in that case it was not in their power 
to reverse it in any manner : that if Philip had acquired them 
by right of conquest, it was but just that he should be sufiered 
to continue in possession of them : that if neither of these things 
should be proved, then the cognizance of this affair should be 
left to the judgment of the senate, and in the mean time the 
garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each party retaining its 
pretensions as before. 

This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, provision- 
ally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the respective cities, so 
far from satisf)'ing that princej so entirely discontented and en- 
raged him, that the consequence would certainly have been an 
open war, if he bad lived long enough to prepare for it. 

* The commissioners, at their leaving Macedonia, went to 
Achaia. Aristhenes^ who was the chief magistrate, assembled 
immediately all the chiefs of the republic in Argos. Cecilius 
coming into this council, after having applauded the zeal of the 
Achxans, and the wisdom of their government on all other oc- 
casions, added, that he could not forbear telling them, that 
their injurious treatmewt of the Lacedaemonians had been very 
much censured at Rome ; and therefore he exhorted them to 
amend, as much as lay in their power, what they had acted 
imprudently against them on that occasion. The silence of 
Aristhenes, who did not reply a single word, showed that he 
was of the same opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted in 
concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better skilled in 
war than politics, and who hated Philopoeraen, without men- 
tioning the aflfair of Sparta, made other complaints against 
him. Upon this Philopoemen, Lycortas, and Archon, began 
to speak with the utmost vigour in defence. of the republic. 
They shewed, that the whole transaction at Sparta had been 
conducted by prudence, and even to the advantage of the La- 
cedemonians ; and that, had it been otherwise, human laws, 
as well as the reverence due to the gods, must have been vio- 
lated. When CeciHus quitted the assembly, the members of 
it, moved with that di^^course, came to a resolution, that no- 
thing should be changed in what had been decreed, and that 
this answer should he made the Roman ambassador. 

When it was told Cecilius, he desired that the general assem- 
Wy of the country might be convened. To this the iooagis- 

. • Polyb. in Lcgat. c. 41. p, %$%% 854. 
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trate» replied, that he must first produce a letter from the se- 
nate of Rome, by which the Achaeans should be desired to meet. 
As Cecilius had no such letter, they told him plainly, that they 
would not assemble ^ which exasperated him to such a degree, 
that he left Achaia, and would not hear what the magistrates 
had to say. It was believed that this ambassador, and before 
hin\ Marcus Fulvius, would not have delivered themselves with 
so much freedom, had they not been sure that Aristhenes and 
Diophanes were'in their interest ; and indeed they were accu- 
sed of having invited those Romans into that country, purely 
out of hatred to Philopcemen ; and accordingly were greatly 
suspected by the populace. 

* Cecilius^ at his return to Rome, acquainted the senate 
with whatever had been transacted by him in Greece. After 
this, the ambassadors of Macedonia and Peloponnesus were 
brought in. Those of Philip and Eumenes were introduced 
first, and then the exiles of Alnum and Maronea ; who all re- 
peated what they had before said in the presence ot Cecilius, 
in Thessalonica. The senate, after admitting them to audience, 
sent to Philip other ambassadors, of whom Appius Claudius 
was the principal, to examine on the spot whether he was 
withdrawn, as he had promised Cecilius, from the cities of 
Perrhabia ; to command him at the same time to evacuate JE-^ 
num and Maronea ; and to draw off his troops from all the cas- 
tles, territories, and cities, which lie possessed on the sea coast 
of Thrace. 

They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the ambassa- 
dor whom the Ach»anshad sent, to give their reasons why they 
had not made their answers to Cecilius, and to inform the se- 
nate of all that had been transacted with regard to the Spartans, 
who had deputed to Rome Areus .and Alcibiades, who both 
Were of the number of the first exiles whom Philopoen»en and 
the Achaeans had restored to their country. The circumstance 
"Which most exasperated the Achaeans was, to see that, notwith- 
standing the precious and recent obligation to their favour,-they 
had, however, charged themselves with the odious commission 
of accusing those who had saved them so unexpectedly, and had 
pi^ocured them the invaluable blessing of returning to their 
hpuses and families. Apollonidas endeavoure.i to prove, that 
it would be impossible to settle the aflfairs of Sparta with great- 
er "prudence than Philopcemen and the rest uf the Achaeans had 
done ; and they likewise cleared themselves, for their having re- 
fused to call a general assembly. On the other side, Areus and 

• A. M. aSfto. Ant. J. C. 184. Polyb. in Legat.c. 4». !•»▼• *• 
^xix. n, 33, 
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Akitnades i^presented, in the most aflfecting manner, the sad 
calamity to which Sparta was reduced ; its walls were demol- 
ished ; its * citizens dragged ipto Achaia, and reduced to a 
state of captivity : the sacred laws of Lycurgus, which had 
made it subsist during so long a series of years, and with so 
much glory, had been entirely abolished. 

The senate, after weighmg and comparing the reasons on 
both sides, ordered the same ambassadors to inquire into this 
afihir as were nominated to inspect those of Macedon, and'de* 
ared the Achaans to convene their general assembly whenever 
the Roman ambassadors shoul.. i-equtre it, as the senate admit- 
ted them to audience in Rome as often as they asked it. 

t When Philip was informed by his ambassadors, who had 
been sent back to him from Rome, that he must absolutely eva- 
cuate all the cities of ITirace ; in the highest degi-ee of rage, to 
see his dominions contracted on every side, he vented his fary 
on the inhabitants of Marenea* Onomastes, who was govern- 
or of Thrace, employed Cassander, who was very well known 
in the city, to execute the barbarous command of the prince. 
Accordingly, in the dead of night, they led a body of Thracians 
into it, who fell with the utmost violence upon the citizens, and 
cut a great number of them to pieces. Philip having thus 
wreaked his vengeance on those who were not of his faction, 
waited calmly for the commissioners, being firmly, persuaded 
that no one woukl dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives, who, upon bebg informed 
' of the barbarous treatment which the Maronites had met'with, 
reproached the king of Macedon, in the strongest terms, on 
that account. The latter absolutely asserted, that he had not 
been concerned in any manner in that massacre, but that it was 
wholly occasioned by an insurrection of the populace. *' Some," 
says he, '^ declaring for Eumenes, and others for me, a great 
** quarrel arose, and they butchered one another." He went 
80 far as to challenge them to produce any person who pretend- 
ed to have any articles to lay to his charge. But who would 
have dared to impeach him ? His punishment had been imme- 
diate ; and the aid he might have expected from the Romans 
was too far off. " It is to no purpose," says Appius to him, 
« for you to apologise for yourself ; I know what things have 

* By the decree of the Achaeans, it had been enacted, that rach 
slaves as had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta should leave 
the city and all Laconia ; in default of which the Achaeans were em- 
powered to seixe aid sell them as slaves ; which had accordingly been 
Ciecutcd. 

t Polyb. in JLegat. c. 44. Lit. 1. sxzix. n. 34i ZS^ 
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'^ been, done, as 'well as the authors of them. ^ These words 
jave PhiHp the greatest anxiety. However, matters were not 
carried farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send immedi- 
ately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to be examined by 
the senate on the affair in question, declaring, that there was no 
other way left for him to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving 
tliis order, changed colour, wavered within himself, and henitat- 
ed- a long time before he made answer. At last he declared 
that he would send Cassander whom the commissioners suspect- 
ed to be the contriver of the massacre; but he was determined' 
not to send Onomastes, who, he declared, so far from having 
been in Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy happened, 
was not even in the neighbourhood of it. The true reason of 
this conduct was, Philip was afraid lest Onomastes, in whom he 
had reposed the utmost confidence, and had never concealed any 
thingfrom, should betray him to the senate. As for Cassander, 
the instant the commissioners had leftMacedon, he put him on 
board a ship, but at the same time sent some persons after 
him, who poisoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who were fully 
persuaded that Philip had contrived the massacre in Maronea , 
and was upon the point of breaking with the Romans, the 
king of Macedon reflecting in his own mind and with his friendS| 
that the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong desii e he 
had to wreak his vengeance on that people, must necessarily 
soon display itself, would have been very glad to take up arms 
immediately, and declare war against that people;^faut, being 
not prepared, he conceived an expedient to gain time. -Philip 
resolved to send his son Demetrius to Rome, who, having been 
many years an hostage, and having acquired great esteem in 
that city, he judged very well qualified either to defend him 
against the accusations with which he might be charged before 
the senate, or apologise for such faults as he really had com- ' 
mitted. 

He accordingly made all the preparations necessary for this 
embassy, and nominate4 several friends to attend the prince his 
son on that occasion. 

He, at the same time, promised to succour the Byzantines ; 
not that he was sincerely desirous of defending them, but only 
his bare advancing to aid that people, would strike terror into 
the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the Pro- ' 
pontis, and would prevent their opposing the resolution he had 
formed of entering into war against the Roftians. And accord* 
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ingly he defeated these petty sovereigns in a battle, and took 
prisoner their chief, whereby he put it out of their power to an- 
noy him, a^d returned into Macedonl 

* The arrival of the Roman commissioners was expected in 
Peloponnesus, who we'^e commanded to go from Macedon into 
Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an answer might be ready for 
them, summoned a council, in which the afiair of the Lacedae- 
monians was examined. He represented to the assembly such 
things as they might fear from them, the Romans seeining to 
favour their mterest much more than that of the Achacans. 
He expatiated chiefly on the ingratitude of Areus and Alcibi- 
ades, who, though they owed their return to the Achxans, had 
however been so base as to undertake the embassy against them 
to the senatCjwherc they acted and spoke like professed enemies; 
asiftheAchaeans had driven tbem from their country, when 
it was they who had restored them to it. Upon this, great 
shouts were heard in every part of the assembly, and the presi- 
dent was desired to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. 
Nothing prevailing but a passion and a thirst of revenge, Aliens 
and Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commissioners arrived a few days after, and the 
council nfiet at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the Acha&ans with 
the utmost terror; for, seeing Areus and Alcibiades, whom 
they had just before condemned to die, arrive with the commis- 
sioners, they naturally supposed that the inquiry which was go- 
ing to be made would be no way favourable to them, 

Appms then told them, that the senate had been strongly 
affected with the complaints of the Lacedaemonians, and could 
not but disapprove of every thing which had been done on that 
occasion ; the murder of those who, on the promise which Phi- 
lopoemenhad made them, had come to plead their cause; the 
demolition of the walls of Sparta; the abolition of the laws and 
institutions of Lycurgus, which had spread the fame of that 
city throughout the world, and made it flourish, for several ages« 

Lycort£^s^ as president of the council, and as having joined 
•with Philopcemen, the author of whatever had been transacted 
against Lacec^aemonia, undertook to answer Appius. He show- 
ed first, that as the Lacedaemonians had attacked the exiles, con- 
trary to the tenor of the treaty, which expressly forbid them to 
make any attempt against the maritime cities ; these exiles, in 
the absence of the Romans, could have recourse only to the 
Achaean league, which could not be justly accused^ for haying 

• Liv. I. zxxiz. B« 35— 37« 
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assisted them to the utmost of their power, in so urgent a ne- 
cessity ; that, with regard to the massacre which Appius laid 
to their charge, they ought not to be accused for it, but the ex- 
iles, who were then headed by Areus and Alcibiades ; and who, 
by their owu intmediate impulse, and without being authorized 
in any manner by the Achseans, had fallen with the utmost fu- 
ry and violence on those who they supposed had been the au- 
thors of their banishment, and to whom the rest of the calami- 
ties they had suffered were owing. " However,*' added 
Lycortas, " it is pretended that we cannot but own that we 
" were the cause of the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, and the 
" demolition ofthe walls of Sparta. This, indeed, is a real 
" fact ; but then, how can this double objection be made to us 
" at the same time f ^fhe walls in question were not built by 
" Lycurgus, but by tyrants, who erected them some few years 
" ago, not for the security of the city, but for their own safety, 
" and to enable themselves to abolish with impunity, the disci- 
" pline and regulation so happily established by that wise le* 
" gislator. Were it possible for him to rise now from the 
" grave, he would be overjoyed to see those walls destroyed, 
** and say, that he now knows and owns his native country and 
" ancient Sparta, You should not, O citizens of Sparta, have 
" waited for Philopoemen or the Achaeans, but ought your- 
" selves to have pulled down those walls with your own hands, 
" "nd destroyed even the slightest trace of tyranny. These- 
" were a kind of ignominious scars of your slavery : and after 
*^ having maintained your liberties and privileges during almost 
" 800 yea^s, and been for some time the sovereigns of Greece, 
" without the support and assistance of walls ; they within 
" these hundred years have become the instruments of your 
" slavery, and, in a manner, your shackles and fetters. With 
** respect to the ancient laws of Lycurgus, th«y were suppress- 
" ed by the tyrants ; and we have only substituted our own, by 
" putting you upon a level with us in all things." 

Addressing himself afterwards to Appius, " I cannot forbear 
" owning," says he, " that the words 1 have hitherto spoken, 
" were not as from one ally to another, nor of a free nation, 
" but as slaves who xspeak to their master. For, in fine, if the 
" voice of the herald who proclaimed us to be free in the front 
" ofthe Grecian states, was not a vain and empty ceremony ; 
" if th*; treaty concluded at that time be real and solid ; if you 
" are desirous of sincerely preserving an alliance and friend- 
" ship with us, on what can that infinite disparity, which you 
*^ suppose to be between you Romans and us Achseans, be 
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*' grcrantled ? I do not inquire into the treatment which Capua 
*♦ met with, after you iiad taken that city : why then do you 
*< examine into cur usage of the Lacedamonians, aher we had 
^ conquered them ? Some of them were killed : and 1 will sup- 
•* pose that it was by us. But did not you strike off the heads 
** of several Campanian senators? We levelled the walls of 
<< Sparta with the ground ; but as for you, Romans, you not 
*' only dispossessed the Campanians of their walls, but of their 
** city and lands. To this 1 know you will reply, that the equa- 
** lity expressed in the treaties between the Romans and 
*' Achacans is merely specious, and a bare form of words : that 
*^ we really Have but a precarious and derivative liberty ; but 
** that the Romans are possessed of authority and empire. This, . 
•* Appius, I am but too sensible of. However, since we must,be 
" forced to submit to this, 1 entreat you at least, how wide a 
*' diiierence soever you may set between yourselves and us, not 
** to put your enemies and our own upon a level with us who 
" are your allies ; especially not to show them belter treat- 
** inent. They require us, by forswearing ourselves, to dissolve 
•^ and annul all we have enacted by oaths and to revoke that, 
** which by being written in our records, and engraved on 
** marble, in order to preserve the remembrance of it eternally, 
•' is become a sacred monument which it is not lawful fo^ us to 
*< violate. We rev ere you, O Romans ; and if you will have it 
** so, ,we also fear you ; but then, we think it glorious to have 
** a greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods." 

"^he greatest partof the assembly applauded this speech, and 
all were unanimous in their opinion, that he had spoken like a 
true magistrate ; it was therefore necessary for the Romans to 
act with vigour, or resolve to lose their authority. Appius, 
without descending to particulars, advised them, whilst they 
still enjoyed their freedom, and had not received any orders, to 
make a merit with regard ta the Romans, of making that their 
own decree, which might afterwards be enjoined them. They 
were grieved at these words, but were instructed by t&em, not 
to persist obstinately in the refusal of what should be demanded. 
All they therefore desired was, that the Romans would decree 
whatever they pleased with' regard to Sparta, but not oblige the 
-Achacans to break their oath, by annulling their decree them- 
selves. As to the sentence that was just before passed against 
Areus and Alcibiades, it was immediately repealed. 
* The Romans pronounced judgment* the year foUowingt 

^ Lit, 1« uxi. n. 4S< 
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The chief artieles of the ordinance were^ that those persons 
who had been condemned by the Achxans should be recalled 
and reHtored ; that all sentences relating to this affair should 
be repealed) and that Sparta should continue a memfjer of the 
Ach»an league. * Pausanias adds an article not taken notice 
of by Livy, that the walls which had been demolished should 
be rebuilt. Q. Marcius was appointed Commissary, to settle 
the affairs of Macedon, and those of Peloponnesus, where great 
feuds and disturbances subsisted, especially between the Achae« 
ans on one side, and the Messenians and Lacedaemonians on the 
other, t They all had sent ambassadors to Rome ; but it does 
not appear that the senate was in any great haste to put an 
end to their differences. The answer they made to the Lace- 
d^&monians was, that the Romans were determined not to 
trouble themselves any further about their affairs. The Achx- 
ans demanded aid of the Romans against the Messenians, pur- 
suant to the treaty ; or, at least, not to suffer arms or provi- 
sions to be transported out of Italy, to. the latter people. It 
was answered them that when any cities broke their alliance 
with the Achxans, the senate did not tnink itself obliged to 
enter into those disputes ; for that this would open a door to 
ruptures and divisions, and even, in some measure, give a sanc- 
tion to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealous policy of 
the Romans, which tended solely to weaken Philip and the 
Achxans, of whose power they were jealous, and who covered 
their ambitious designs with the specious pretence of succour* 
ing the weak and oppressed. 



SECTION X. 

PMLOPOEMEN BESI£6BS M£SSEKE. — HE IS TAKEK PRX« 
SONER AND PUT TO DEATH. — PTOLEMY EPIPHANES DIES. 

DiNocRATEs the Messenianj:, who had a particular enmity 
to Philopoemen, had drawn off Messene from the Achxan 
league, and was meditating how he might best sieze upon a con* 
sidcrable post called Corone, near that city. Philopoemen, then 
To years of age, and generalissimo of the Achxans for the eighth 
time, lay sick. However, the instant the news of this was 
brw^hthim,he set out, notwithstanding his indisposition, made 

• In AchaUc. p. 414. f Polyb, in Legat. c 51. 

i A. M. 3821. Ant. j. C. 18a. Liv, 1. zxzix. n, 48. Plut. in Phi* 
^* P' 366^368. Polyb. in Legat. c* 52, 53, 
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After the body bad been consumed by the flames, hb ashes laid 
together and deposited in an urn, the traip set out for Megalo* 
polls. This procession did not so'much resemble a funeral as a 
triumph ; or rather it was a mixture of both.- First cacne the 
infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all shedding 
Hoods of tears. Then followed the Messenian prisoners boupd 
in chains : afterwards the general's son, young * Polybius, car- 
rying the urn adorned with ribbons and crowns, and accompa- 
nied by the noblest and most distinguished Achaeans. The urn 
was followed by all the cavalry, whose arms glittered magnifi- 
cently, and whose horses were all richly caparisoned, who clos- 
ed the march, and did not seem too much dejected at this 
, mournful scene, nor too much elated from their victory. All 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns and villages flocked 
to meet the procession, as if they came i'n honour of a victory 
obtained. All possible honours were done to Philopoemen at his 
interment, and the Messenian captives were stoned round his 
sepulchre. The cities in general, by decrees enacted for that 
purpose, ordered all the greatest honours to be paid Mm, and 
erected many statues to him with magnificent inscriptions. 

Severalf years after, lat the time that Corinth was burned 
and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, a false accuser, a 
Roman, as I observed elsewhere, tised his utmost endeavours to 
get them broke to pieces ; prosecuted him • criminally, as if 
alive ; charging him with having been an enemy to the Romans, 
and of discovering a hatred for them on all occasions. The 
cause was heard in council before Mummius. The slanderer 
exhibited all his articles of impeachment, and expatiated on 
them. They were answered by Polybius, who refuted them 
with great solidity and eloquence. It is great pity so afiecting 
a piece should have been lost. Neither Mummius, nor his coun- 
cil, would permit the monuments of that great man's glory to 
be destroyed, though he had opposed like a bulwark, the suc- 
cesses of the Romans : for the Romans of that age, says Plu;. 
tarch, made the just and proper disparity between virtue and 
interest ; they distinguished the glorious and honest from -the 
profitable ; and were persuaded, that worthy persons ought 
to honour and l^vere the memory of men who signalized thera- 
iselves by their virtue, though they had been their enemies* 

Livy tells as, that the Greek as well as the Roman writers ob- 
serve that Ihree illustrious men, Philopoemen, Hannibal, and 

* Thit was Polybius the historian, who might then J>e about %u 
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Scipio, happened to die in the same year, or thereabouts ; thus 
putting PhUopoemen in parallel, and as it were upon a level} 
with the two most celebrated generals of the two most power* 
fill nations in the world. I believe I have already given the 
reader a sufficient idea of his character, so shall only repeat 
what I before observed, that Philopoemen was called the last of 
the Greeks, as Brutus was said to be the last of the Romans* 

The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, being reduced 
to the most deplorable condition, were, by the goodness and ge- 
nerosity of Lycortas and the Achaeans, restored to the league 
from which they had withdrawn themselves. Several other ci- 
ties, which, from the example they set tliem, had also renoun- 
ced it, renewed their allTance with it. Such commonly is the 
happy effect which ^ seasonable act of clemency produces ; 
whereas a violent and excessive severity, which breathes no- 
thing butbl9od and vengeance, often hurries people to despair, 
and so far from proving a remedy to evils,, only inflames and 
exasperates them the more. 

When news came to Rome that the Achaeans had happily 
terminated their war with the Messenians, the ambassadors 
were addressed in terms quite diflferent from those which had 
been used to them before. The senate told them, that thcjr hacl 
been particulariy careful not to suffer either arms or provisions 
to be carried from Italy to Messene ; an answer which mani- 
festly discovers, the insincerity of the Romans, and the little re- 
gard they had to faith in their transactions with other nations. 
They seemed at first, desirous of giving the signal to all the ci- 
ties engaged in the Achaean league, to take up arms ; and now 
they endeavoured to flatter the Achxans into an opinion that 
they had sought all opportunities Jo serve them. 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman senate con- 
sented to what had been transacted, because it was not in their 
power to oppose it ; that they wanted to make a merit of this 
"with regard to the Achaeans, who possessed almost the wholp 
force of Peloponnesus ; that they were very cautious of giving 
the least umbrage to this league, at a time when they could not 
depend in any manner on Philip ; when the ^tolians were dis- 
gvisted ; and when Antiochus, by joining with that people, 
roight engage in some enterprise which might have been of ill 
consequence to the Romans. 

* I have related Hannibal's death in the history of the Cartha- 

* liv. L xzziz. n. 51. Cor. Ncp- in Annib. c. to^i%, Justin. U^ 
xxxii.c,4. , / 
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ginians. After his retiring from Antiochns's court, tee flted to 
Prasias king of Bithynia, who was then at war with EutneBes 
king of Pergamus, Hannibal did that prince great service. 
Both sides prepared for a naval engagement, on which occasion 
Eumenes's fleet consisted of a much greater number of ships 
than that of Prusias. But Hannibal opposed stratagem to force. 
He had got together a great number of venomous serpents, and 
filled several earthen vessels with them. The instknt the sig- 
nal for battle was given, he commanded the officers and sailors 
to fell upon Eumenes's galley only, informing them at the same 
time of a sign by which they should distinguish it from the rest ; 
and to annoy the enemy no otherwise, than by throwing the 
earthen vessels into the rest of the galleys. At first this wasr 
oiily laughed at ; the sailors not imagining that these earthen 
vessels could be of the least service ; but when the serpents were 
seen gliding over every part of the galleys, the soldiers and 
rowers, now studious only of preserving themselves from those 
venomous creatures, did not once think of the enem3% In the 
mean time, the royal galley was so warmly attacked, that it 
•# as very near being taken ; and it was with the utmost diffi^ 
ctilty that the king made his escape. Prusias, by Hannibal's 
assistance, gained several victories by land. This prince be- 
ing one day afraid to venture a battle, because the victims had 
liot been propitious ; " What*," says Hannibal, " do yon rely 
*♦ niore upon the liver of a beast than upon the counsel uf Han- 
** nibal ?" To prevent his falling into the hands 6f the Romans^ 
who required Prusias to deliver him up, he took a dose of poi- 
son, which brought him to his end. 

•f I before observed that the Romans, among many other ar- 
ticles, had decreed, that Sparta should be admitted into the 
Achaean league. The ambassadors being returned, and having 
reported the answer which had been received from the senate, 
Lycoftas assembled the people at Sicyone, to deliberate whether 
Sparta should be admitted into the Achaean league. To incline 
the populace to it, he represented that the Romans, to whose 
disposal that city had been abandoned, would no longer be bur- 
dened with it ": that they had declared to the ambassadors that 
they were no ways concerned in this affair : that the Spartans, 
in the administration of the public affair^, were very desirous 

* Ao tu, inquit, ^tulinx earnnculc, quam intperatori 'wtttt\ lAavfn 
credere ? — Unius hostiae jecinori loDgo experimento testatam gjoriam 
0«ampo8tponi» a^qn« afiimo non tulit. Val. Mai. 1. iii. c. ^. 
V f A. M. 38a»* Aat. J. C. z8ft. Polyb. in Legat. c. 53* 
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of that union) which he observed, could not fail of being attend- 
ed with great advantage to the Achaean league, as the first ex- 
iles who had behaved with great ingratitude and impiety to- 
wards them would not be included in it, but would be banished 
from the city, and other citizens substituted in their room. But 
Diophanes and some other persons undertook to defend the 
cause of the exiles. However, notwithstanding their opposi- 
tion, the council decreed, that Sparta should be admitted into 
the league, and was so -accordingly. With regard to the first 
exiles, those only w*ere pardoned who could not be convicted of 
engaging in any attempt against the Achaean republic. 

When the afiair was ended, ambassadors were sent to Rome, 
in the name of all the parties concerned. The senate after giv- 
ing audience to those sent by Sparta and by the exiles, said no- 
thing to the ambassadors, which tended to show that they were 
not disgusted in any manner at what had passed. With respect 
to those who had been lately sent into banishment, the senate 
promised to write to the Achseans, to obtain leave for them to 
return into their native country. Some days after, Bippus, the 
Achaean deputy, being arrived in Rome, was introducad into 
the senate, and there gave an account of the manner in which 
the Messenians had been restored to their former state : and 
the senators were not only satisfied with every thing he related 
to them, but treated him with abundant marks of honour and 
amity. . n . ' 

* The Lacedaemonian exiles were no sooner returned from 
Rome into Peloponnesus, but they delivered to the Achaeans the 
letters which the senate had* sent by them, and by which they 
were desired to permit the exiles to settle again in theirtiative 
country. It was answered, that the purport of those letters 
should be considered at the return of the Achaean ambassadors 
from Rome. Bippus arrived from thence a few days aftfer, and 
declared that the senate had written iji favour of the exiles, 
not so much out of affection for them, as to get rid of their im- 
portunities. The Achaaans hearing this, thoughtjt not requi-r 
site to make any change -in what had been decreed. 

t Hyperbates, having been reelected general of the Achae- 
ans, again debated in the council, wliether any notice should 
be taken of the letters which the senate had written concerning^ 
the re-establishment of the exiles who had been banished from 
Sparta. Lycortas was of opinion, that the Achseans ought to 
adhere to what had been decreed. " When the Romans," 
says he, " listen favourably to such complaints and entreaties 

• A. M. 38^3. Ant. J. C. 181. Polyh, la Legat. c, 54. 
\ A, M. 3844. Ant. J. C. iBo. Polyb, in Leg.c. 5S. 
' F2 
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<> of unfortunate persons, ar af^iear to them just and reasona- 
*^ ble, they, in this, act a very unjust part. But when it is re- 
<^ presented to them that among the favours which are reques- 
^ ted at their hands, some are not in their power to bestow, 
<< and others would reflect dishonour, and be very prejudidal 
(< to their allies ; on these occasions they do not use to persist 
■< obstinately in their opinions, or exact from such allies an 
^< implicit obedience to their commands. This is exactly our 
*< case at present. Let us inform the Romans, that we cannot 
^ obey their orders without infringing the sacred oaths we have 
<< taken ; without violating the laws on which our league is 
** foundcMl ; and then they will undoubtedly wave their resolu- 
<< tions, and confess that it is with the greatest reason we re- 
" fuse to obey their commands." Hyperbates and Callicrates 
were of a contrary opinion. They were for iiaving implicit 
obedience paid to the Romans, and declared, that all laws^ 
oaths, and treaties, ought to be sacrificed to their will. In* 
this contrariety of opinions, it was resolved that a deputation 
should be sent to the senate, in order to represent the reasons 
givenbyLycortas in council. Callicrates, Lysiades, and Ara- 
tus, were the ambassadors to whom instruction s^ere given in 
conformity to what had been deliberated. 

When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome, Callicrates 
lieing introduced into the senate, acted in direct opposition to 
his instructions. He not only had the assurance to censure 
those who differed in opinion from him, but took the liberty to 
tell the senate what they should do, " If the Greeks," says 
he, directing himself to the senators, '* do not obey you ; if they 
" pay no regard either to the letters or orders wMch you send 
^ them, you must blame yourselves only for it. In all the states 
<< of Greece there are now two parties ; one of which asserts, 
** that all your orders ought to be obeyed, and that laws and 
*^ treaties, in a word, that all things should pay homage to your 
*' will and pleasure : the other party pretends, that it is fitting 
<^ that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought to take place of your 
" will ; and are for ever exhorting the people to adhere invio- 
*' lably to them. Of these two parties, the last suits best with 
^ the genius and character of the Achaeans, and has the greatest 
** influence over the people. -What is the consequence of this ? 
** Those who comply with your measures are detested by the 
^ common people, whilst such as oppose your decrees are ho- 
" ncured and applauded. Whereas, if the senate would show 
<* ever so little favour to such as espouse their interest cordially, 
' ** the chief magistrates and officers of all the republics "would 
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<< dedare fi)r the Roman* ; and the people intimidated bf thi% 
'< woidd soon follow their example. But whilst you show atf 
<< indifierence on this head, all the chiefs win certainly oppose 
<< you, as the infallible means of acquiring the love and respect 
*< of the people* And accordingly we see, that many people 
<< whose only merit consists in their making the strongest op* 
" position to your orders, and a pretended zeal for the defence 
" and preservation of the laws of their country, hare been rais* 
<< ed tothe most exited employments in their country. Incase 
<< you do not much value whether the Greeks are or are not at 
" your devotion, then indeed your present conduct suits cx- 
'< actly your sentiments. But if you would have them execute 
" your orders, and receive your letters with respect, reflect 
" seriously on this matter ; otherwise be assured that they 
" win, on all occasions, declare agahist your commands.. You 
** may judge of the truth of this from their present behaviour 
' " towards you. How long is it since you commanded themy 
•* by your letters, to recal the Lacedxmonian exiles? Never- 
<^ theless, so far from recaUing them, they have pubU^ed a 
" quite contrary decree, and have bound themselves by oath, 
" never to reinstate them. This ought to be a lesson to you, 
" and show hovr cautious you should be for the future " 

CaUicrates, af^er making this speech, withdrew. The exiles 
then came in, told their business in few words, but in such as 
were weU adapted to move compassion, and then retired. 

A speech so well calculated to &vour the interest of Rome, 
as that of Callicrates, could not but be very agreeable tothe se- 
nate. In this did the Greeks begin to throw themselves spon- 
taneously into the arms of slavery, prostituted the liberty of 
which their ancestors had been so exceedingly jealous, and paid 
a sabmission and homage to the Romans,' which they had al- 
ways refused to the great king of Persia. Some flatterers and 
ambitious traitcrs, regardless of every thing but their interest, 
sold and sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece for 
ever ; discovered the weak side of its republics with regard to 
their domestic affjiirs; pointed out the methods by which they 
"light be weakened, and at last crushed ; and furnished them* 
selves the chains in which they were to be bound. 

In copsequence of this speech, it was soon concluded, that it 
would be proper to nicrease the power and credit of those who 
niade it their business to defend the authority of the Romans, 
*iid to humble such as should presume to oppose it. Polybiua 
observes, that this was the first time that the fatal resolution wai 
taken, to humble and depress those who, in their respective 
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countries, had the most noble way of thinking ; and, on the con- 
trary, to heap riches knd honours on all such, who, whether 
right or wrong, should declare in favour of the Romans ; are- 
solution, which §oon after increased the herd of flatterers in all 
republios, and very much lessened the number of the true 
friends of liberty. , From this period, the Romans made it one 
of the constant maxims of Uieir policy, to oppress by all possz« 
ble methods whoever ventured to oppose their ambitious pro- 
jects* This single maxim may serve as a key to the latent 
principles and motives of the government of the republic, and 
to show us what idea we ought to entertain of the pretended 
equity and moderation they sometimes display, but which does 
not long support itself, and of which a just judgment cannot be 
formed but by the consequences* 

To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles restored 
to their country, did not only write to the Achsans, but to the 
^tolians, £pirots, Athenians, Boeotians, and Acamanians, as 
if they intended to incense all Greece against the Achsans ; 
and in their answer to the ambassadors, they did not makb 
the least mention of any one but Callicrates, whose example 
the senate wished the magistrates of all other cities would fol- 
low. 

That deputy, after receiving this answer,retumed in triumph, 
without reflecting that he was the cause of all the calamities 
which Greece, and particularly Achaia were upon the point 
of experiencing; for hitherto a sort of equality had' been ob- 
served between the Ach»ans and the Romans, which the latter 
thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the considerable ser- 
vices the Achxans had done them, and for the inviolable fide- 
lity with which they had adhered to them, in the most perilous 
junctures, as in the wars against Philip and Antiochus. The 
members of this league distinguished themselves at that time in 
a most conspicuous manner by their authority, their forces, their 
zeal for liberty, and above all, by the shining merit and exalted 
reputation of their commanders. But Callicrates's treason (ifor 
we may justly bestow that name upon it) gave it a deadly wound. 
The Romans, says Polybius, noble in their sentiments, and full 
of humanity, are moved at the complaints of the wretched, and 
think it their duty to afford their aid to all who fly to them for 
protection ; and this it was that inclined them to favour the 
cau'se of the Lacedsemonian exiles. But if any one, on whose 
.fidelity they may safely depend; suggests to them the inconve- 
niencies they would bring upon themselves, should they grant 
certain favours \ they generally return to a just way of , thinking^ 
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and eorrect^ so far as Iks h» their power, what they may have 
dooe amiss. Here, on the contrary, CalHcrates studies nothing 
but how he in%ht best work upon their passions by flattery* 
He had been sent to Rome to plead the cause of the AchvanS) 
and) by a criminal and unparalleled prevarication, he declares 
against his superiors, and becomes the advocate of their ene* 
mies, by whom be had suffered himself to be corrupted. At his 
return to Achsda, he spread so arth^ly the terror of the Roman 
name, aiKi intimidated the people to such a degree, that he got 
himself elected captainrgeneral . He was no sooner invested with 
this command, but he restored the exiles of Laced^moaia and 
Messene to their country. 

Polybhis, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the humanity of 
the Romans, the tenderness with which they listen to the com* 
plaints of the unfortunate, and the*' r readiness to atone for such 
unjust actions as they may have committed^ when they are once 
made acquainted with them. I know not whether the applau« 
ses he gives them will not admit of great abridgment. _Thc 
reader nmist call to mind that he wrote this in Rome, and under 
the eye of the Romans, after Greece had been reduced to a 
state of sdaverr. We are not to expect from an historian, who 
is subject and dependent, so much veracity as he very possibly 
would have observed in a free-state, and at a time when men- 
were permitted to speak the truth ; and we must not blindly 
believe every circumstance of this kind advanced by him ; facts 
have more force, and speak in«a clearer manner than he does. 
The Romans themselves did not scruple to commit injustice, 
"Whenever they had an opportunity of employing foreign means^ 
for that purpose, which procured them the same advantage, 
and served to conceal their unjust policy. 

* Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in war against 
Pharuaces, kingofPontus. The latter took Sinope, a very. 
string city of Pontus, of which his successors remained pos- 
sessors ever afterwards. Several cities made complaints 
against this at Rome. Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, who 
Was united in interest with Eumenes, sent also ambassadors 
thither. The Romans several times employed their me« 
diation and authority to put an end to their differences ; but 
Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and always broke 
his engagements. Contrary to the faith of treaties, he took 
the field, and was opposed by the confederate kings. Several 
enterprises ensued ; and after some years had been spent in 
this manner, a peace Was concluded. 

, . * ^' ^- 33a». Ant. J. C. i8a.' Polyb. in Legtit.'c. S^-^Si^ 
53— 59, 
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* Never were more embassies sent than at the time we arr 
now speakmg of. Ambassadors were seen in all places, either 
coming from the provinces to Rome, or going from Rome to 
the provinces ; or from the allies and nations to one anothen 
The t Achxans deputed, in this quality, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of £g3l>t, Lycortas, Polybius his son, and the yoang Ara- 
tus, to return that monarch thanks for the presents he had 
already bestowed on their^republic, and the new offers he had 
made them* However these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, 
because when they were preparing to set out, advice came thai 
Ptclem;^ was dead. 

\ Tms prince, after having overcome the rebels within his 
kingdom, as^has already been mentioned, resolved to attack Se- 
leucus, king of Syria. When he began to form the plan for car- 
rying on this war, . onp of his principal officers asked by what 
methods he would raise money for the execution of it; He r&i 
plied that his friends were his treasure. The principal cour- 
tiers concluded from this answer, that, as he considered their 
purses as the orily fund he had to carry on this war, they were 
* upon the point of being ruined by it. To prevent therefore 
that consequence, which had more weight with them than thft 
allegiance they owed their sovereign, they caused him to be poi« 
soned. This monarch was thus dispatched in his 39th year, 
after he had sat 24 years on the throne. Ptolemy Philometer, 
his son, who was but six years of age succeeded him, and Cleo- 
patra his mother was declared regent. 



CHAP. II. 

THIS second chapter includes the space of SO years, from 
, the year of the world 38 Jl, till 3840. In this interval 
are contained : the first 20 years of Ptolemy Philometer's reign 
over Egypt, which amounted in the whole to 34 years : the 
five lasjt years of Philip, who reigned 40 years in Macedonia, 
and was succee.ded by Perseus, who reigned 11 : the eight or nine 
last years of Seleucus Philopater in Syria, and the 11 years of 
Antiochus Epiphanes his successor, who exercised the most 
horrid cruelties against the Jews. I shall reserve the 11 years 
of Perseus's n'eign over Macedonia for the following hooky 

• A. M, 3824. Ant. J. C. 180. f Polyb. k Lcgat. c 57* 
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thougli tkej coincide with part of the histery related in this 
chanter. 



chapter. 



SECTION I. 



PERSEUS CONSPIRES AGAINST DEMETRIUS.*— THE LAT- 
TER IS INNOCENTLY PU^ TO DEATH) AND PERSEUS SUC- 
CEEDS TO THE THRONE. 

From * the spreading of a report among the states contigu- 
ous to Macedonia, that such as went to Rome to complain a- 
gainst Philip, were heard there, and many of them very fa- 
vourably ; a great number of cities, and even private persons, 
made their complaints in that city against a prince, who was 
I a very troublesome neighbour to them all, with the hopes either 
of having the injuries redressed which they pretended to have 
received, or at least to console themselves m some measure 
for them, by being allowed the liberty to deplore them. King 
Ejimenes, among the rest, to whom, by order of the Roman 
commissioners and senate, the fortresses in Thrace were to be 
given up, sent ambassadors, at whose head was Athensus his 
brother, to inform the senate, that Philip did not evacuate the 
garrisons in Thrace, as he had promised ; and to complain of 
his sending succours into Bithynia to Prusias, who was them at 
war with Eumenes. 

Demetrius, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, was at that 
time in Rome, whither, as has been already mentioned, he had 
been sent by his father, in ^order to superintend his affairs in 
that city. It was properly his business to answer the several 
accusations brought against his father : but the senate imagin- 
ihg that this would be a very difficult task foi* so young a prince, 
who was not accustomed to speak in public : to spare him that 
trouble, they sent certain persons to him to inquire^ whether 
the king his father had not given him some memorials, and con- 
tented themselves with his reading them. Philip therein justi- 
fied himself to the best of his power, with respect to most of the 
articles which were exhibited against him ; but he especially 
showed great disgust at the decrees which the Roman commis- 
sioners had enacted against him, and at the treatment he had 
^et with from them. The senate saw plainly what all this 
tended to ^ and as the young prince endeavoured to apologize for 
certain particulars, and assured them, that every thing should • 
he done agreeably to the will of the Romans, the senate repli- 

* A. M.. 3841, Ant. J. C. 183. Uw. 1. xwix. n, 4*, 47- ^ 
1* Liv. 1. mix. 5|. 
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cd, that his fether FlMlip could not have done ttiove wisely, or 
what was more agreeable to them, than in sendmghis son De- 
metrius to make his excuses : tbat as to past transactions, the 
senate might dissemble, forget, and bear with a great many 
things : that, as to the future, they relied oh the promise which ^ 
Demetrius gave : that, although he was going to leave Rome, 
in order to return to Macedon, he left there^ as the hostage 
of his inclinations hisown good heart and attachment for Rome^ 
which he might retain inviolably, without infringing in any 
. manner the duty he owed his father : that out of regard to him, 
ambassadors should be sent to Macedon, to rectify, peaceably 
and without noise, whatever might have been hitherto aniiss : 
and that as to the rest, the senate was well pleased to let Phi- 
lip know, that he was obliged to his son Demetrius for the ten* 
demess with which the Romans behaved towards him. These 
marks of distinction, which the senate gave him with the view 
of exalting his credit in his faljier's court, only animated envy 
against him, and at length occasioned his .destruction. 

The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the arrival of the 
ambassadors, produced different effects, according to the vari- 
ous dispositions of mens minds. The people, who eictremely 
^ared the consequences of a rupture with the Romans, and the 
war that was preparing, were highly pleased with Demetrius, 
from the hopes that he would be the mediator and author of 
a peace ; not to mention that they considered him as the sue-' 
cesser to the throne of Macedon* after the demise of his father : 
for though he was the younger son, he had one great advantage 
of his brother, and that was, his being born of a mother who 
was Philip's lawful wife; whereas Perseus was the son of a 
concubine, and even reputed suppositious. Besides it was not 
doubted but that the Romans would place Demetrius on his fa- 
ther's throne, Perseus not having any credit with them. And 
these were the common reports. 

On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy ; as he feared 
Ihat the advantage of being eljier brother would be but a very 
feeble title against abrother superior to him in all other respects : 
and, on the other, Philip, imagining that it would n6t be in 
his power to dispose Of the crown as he pleased, beheld with a 
jealous eye, and dreaded the too great authority of his younger 
son. It was also a great mortification to him, to see rising in his 
life-time, and l>efore his eyes, a kind of second court m the^ 
concourse of Macedonians who crowded about Demetrius*^ 
The young prince himself did not take sufficient care to pre- 
vent or seoth the growing ^safiection' to his person. Instead 



of emleaftxiring^to suppress envy, by gentleness, modesty, andl 
complacency, he only inflamed i:, hy a certain air of haughti* 
ness which he had brought with him from Rome, valuing him« 
self upon the marks of distinction with which he had been hon- 
oured in that city, and not scrupling to declare, that the senate, 
had granted him many things they had refused his father. 

Philip's discontent was mucii more inflamed at the arrival of 
the new ambassadors, to whom his son made his court more 
assiduously than to himself, and when he found he should be 
obli^dto abandon Thrace, to withdraw his garrisons fVom that 
country, and to execute other things, either pursuant to the 
decrees of the first commissioners, or to the fresh orders he 
had received from Rome, All these orders and decrees he 
complied with very much against his will, and with the high* 
est secret resentment, but which he was forced to obey, to 
prevent his being involved in a war for which he was not suf- 
ficiently prepared. To remove all suspicion of his harbouring 
the least design that way, he carried his arms into the very 
heart o^ Thrace, against people with whom the Romans did 
not concern themselves in any manner. 

• Honvever his schemes were not unJcnown at Rome. Mar- 
cius, one of the commissioners who had communicated the or- 
ders of the senate to Philip, wrote to Rome to inform them,^ 
that all the kings discourses, and the several steps he took, 
visibly threatened an approaching war. To make himself the 
more secure of the maritime cities, he forced all the inhabitants, 
with their families to leave them, settled them in f the most 
northern part of Macedon, and substituted in their places 
Thracians, and other barbarous nations, who he believed would 
be more faithful to him. These changes occasioned a general 
murmur in every part of Macedon : and all the provinces echo- 
ed with the cries and complaints of poor unhappy people, who 
were forced away out of their houses, and the places where they 
were born, to be confined in unknown countries. Nothing was 
heard on all sides but imprecations and curses against tfee 
king, who was the author of these innovations. 

I But Philip, so far from being moved at their grief, grew 
more cruel from it. All things were suspected by him, and 
gave hifli umbrage. He had put to death a great number 
of persons, upon suspicion that they favoured the Romans. 
He thought his own life could not be safe, but in securing 

• Liv I. xl. o. 3—5. f ^mtaia, formerly called Pceonis* 
\ A. M. 38»». Ant. J* C, i8a. 
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"their children, and he imprisoned them under a good gaard^ is 
order to havie them all destroyed one after another. Nothing 
could be more horrid in itself than such a design ; but the sad 
catastrophe of one of the most powerful and most illustrious 
families in Thessaly made it still more execrable. He had put 
to death, many years before, Herodicus, one of the principal 
persons of the country, and, some time after, his two sons-in* 
law. Theoxena and Archo, his two daughters, had lived wi- 
dowsj each of them having a son, both very young. Theoxena, 
who was sought for in marriage by the richest and most pow- 
erful noblemen in Thessaly, preferred widowhood to the nup- 
tial state ; but Archo married a nobleman of .^nia, called Po« 
ris, and brought him several children, whom Archo dying ear- 
ly left infants. Theoxena, that she might have an opportunity 
of bringing up her sister's children under her eye, married 
Poris ; took the same care of them as she did of her own son ; 
and was as tender of them as if she had been their mother. 
When news was brought her of Philip's cruel edict, to murder 
the children of those who had been put to death, plainly fore- 
seeing that they would be given up to the brutal fury of the king 
and his officers, she formed a surprising resolution, declaring 
that she would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her chil- 
dren, rather than suffer them to fall into the merciless power 
of Phil^pb Poris, whose soul was struck with horror at this de- 
sign, told her, in order to divert her from it, that he would send 
all their children to Athens, to some friends, on whose fidelity 
and humanity he could safely rely, and that he himself would 

. convey ihem thither. Accordingly they all set out from Thessa- 
lonica, in order to sail to the city of ^nia, to assist at a solemn 
festival, which was solenuiized annually in honour of ^neas 

• their founder. Having spent the whole day in festivity and re- 
joicing, about midnight, when every body else was asleep, they 
embarked on board a galley which Poris had prepared for them, 
as if intending to return to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go 
for Eubcea ; when unhappily a contrary wind prevented them 
from advancing forwards, in spite of their utmost efforts, and 
drove them back towards the coast. At day-break the king's 
officers, who were posted to guard tlie port, having perceived 
them, immediately sent off an armed sloop, commanding the 
captain of it, upon the severest penalties, not to Ktum without 
the galley, As it drew nearer, Poris was seen every moment^ 
either exhorting the ship's company in the strongest terms to 
«xejct themselves to the utmost m order to get forward, or lift- 
ing up his hands to heaven, and imploring Sie assistance of the 
gods. In the,jnean time Theoxena, resuming her formrr reso* 
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lution, and presenting to her children the deadly dose she had 
prepared, and the daggers she had brought with her : " Death,*' 
says she, " only can free you from your miseries ; and here is 
" what wiU procure you that last sad refuge. Secure yourselves 
" from the king's horrid cruelty by the method you like best, 
" Go, my dear children, such of you as are more advanced in 
" years, and take these poinards ; or, in case a slower kind of 
" death may be more grateful^ take this poison." The enemy 
T»ere now almost in reach, and the mother was very urgent 
with them. They obeyed her fatal commands ; and all, having 
either swallowed the deadly draughts or plunged the daggers iu 
their bosoms, were thrown into the sea. Theoxena, after giv^ 
ing her husband a last sad embrace, leaped into the sea with 
hira, Philip's officers then seized the galley, but did not find 
one person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed, to a 
prodigious degree, the hatred against Philip. He was publicly 
detested as a bloody tyrant ; and people vented, in all places, 
both against him and his children, dreadful imprecations, which, 
says Livy, soon had their effect ; the gods having abandoned 
him to a blind fury, which prompted him to wreak his venge« 
ance against his own children. 

* Perseus saw, with infinite pain and affliction, that the re- 
gard of the Macedonians for his brodier Demetrius, and hit 
credit and authority among the Romans increased daily. Hav- 
ing now no hopes left of being able to ascend the throne but by 
criminal methods, he made them his only refuge. He began, 
by sounding the disposition of those who were in greatest fa- 
vour with the king, and by addressing them in obscure and 
ambiguous words. At first, some seemed not to enter into his 
views, and I'ejected his proposals, from believing that there 
was more to be hoped from Demetrius. But afterwards, ob- 
serving that the hatred of Philip for the Romans increased .sen- 
sibly, which Perseus endeavoured daily to inflame, and which 
Demetrius, on the contrary, opposed to the utmost, they chang- 
ed their opinion. Judging naturally that the latter, whose 
youth and inexperience made him not sufficiently upon his 
guard against the artifices of his brother, would at last fall a 
▼ictim to them, they thought it their interest to promote an 
event which would happen without their participation, and to' 
go over immediately to the strongest party. They accordingly 
did so, and devoted themselves entirely to Perseus, 

* Liv.l. xl. n. 5— 16. 
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Having postponed the execution of their more remote designs, 
they were of opinion that for the present it would be proper 
for them to employ their utmost efSsrts to exasperate the king 
against the Romans, and to inspire him with thoughts of war, 
to which he was already very much inclined. At the same 
time, to render Demetrius every day more suspected, they in- 
dustriously, on all occasions, made the discourse turn in the 
king's presence upon the Romans ; some expressing the utmost 
contempt for their Jaws and customs, others for their exploits ; 
some for the city of Rome, which according to them was void 
of ornaments and magnificent buildings ; and others, tven for 
such of the Romans as were in highest estimation ; making 
them all pass in this manner in a kind of review, Demetrius, 
who did not perceive the scope and tendency of all tl^e dis- 
courses, never failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by way 
of contradiction to his brother, to tAke firei on these occa«ons. 
Hence Demetrius, without considering the consequences, grew . 
suspected and odious to the king, and opened the way for the 
accusations and calumnies^preparing against him. Accordingly, 
his father did not communicate to him any of the designs h« 
continually meditated against Rome, and unbosomed himself 
only to Perseus. 

The ambassadors whom he had sent to the Bastarnae, tode^re 
aid from them, returned about the time we are bow speaking of. 
These had brought with them several youths of quality, and 
even princes of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in 
marriage to one of Philip's sons. This new alliance with a 
powerful nation very much ejcalted the king's courage. Per- 
seus taking advantage of this opportunity : " Of what use,** 
says he, " can all this be to us i We have not so much to hope 
>' from foreign aids, as to dread from domestic foes. We har- 
** hour in our bosoms, I will not say a traitor, but at least a 
*' spy. The Romans, ever since he was an hostage among 
<* them have restored us his body ; but as to his heart and in- 
** clinations, those he has left with them. Almost all the Ma- 
** cedonians fix already their eyes on him ; and are persuaded, 
** that they shall never have any king, but him whom the Ro- 
** mans shall please to set over them." By such speeches, the 
•Id king's disgust was perpetually kept up, who was already 
but too much alienated from Demetrius. 

^ About this time the army was reviewed in a festival solem- 
nized every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies whereof 
were as . follow : A bitchs says Livy» is divided into two 
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partd ;* it being cut, long ways, through the middle of the l>o« 
dy, after which half is laid on each side of the road. The 
troops under arms are made to march through the two pans 
of the victim thus divided. At tlie head of this march, the bhin- 
ing arms of all the kings of Macedon arc carried, tracin,-; \\v\m 
backwards td the most remote antiquity. The king, wiui liie 
princes his children* appears afterwardS) folluwcd by all tiic 
royal household, and the companies of guards. I'hc march is 
closed by the multitude of the Macedonians, On tiio prcMMit 
occasion, the two princes walked on each side of the kln^^ : 
Perseus being 30 years of age, and Demetrius Ji : the one ii: 
the vigour, the other in the flower of his age : Sons who niiK'ut 
have formed their father's happiness, had his mind been ri^(u« 
\y disposed and reasonaljle. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accompanied this 
ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, and 'o 
divide the army into two bodies, who fought wiihnouUicr arms 
but ^les, and represented a battle. The two btxlics of men were 
commanded by the two young princes. However this was not 
a mere mock battle ; all the men exertetl themselves, with 
their blunted weapons, with as much ardour as if they had been 
disputing for the throne : several were wounded on i)oth sides, 
and nothing but swords were wanting to make it a real Iwtilf. 
The body commanded by Demetrius had very inucU the sujx* 
riority. This advantage gave <;reat umbrage to I'crNeu^. His 
friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, judj^ing ihat this wuuld 
be a very favourable and natural opportunity lor him to furm 
aii accusation against his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand cntcrt lirnncnt to 
the soldiers of their respective parties, l^erseus, wlioin liis 
brother had invited to his banquet, refused to crju.e, I'lie j'-»y 
was very great on both siuc?, and the gucbts drank, in j)r(j|)or- 
tion. During the entertainment, much discouisc p.iSied al>(*ut 
the battle, and tlie guests intermixed tlieir speeches witli jests 
and satirical flings, some of which were very sharp aj^ainst 
those of the contrafy party, without sparing even the leaders, 
Perseus had sent a spy to observe all that should be said at his 
brother's banquet : but four young persons, who came by acci- 
dent out of the hall, having cUbCovered this spy, gave him very 
rude treatment. Demetrius, who had not heard of what hap- 
penal, said to the company, ** Let us go and conclude ourfeas^ 

« 
•. We find in scripture the same ceremony, ia which, in order for 
the concluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties pats tlirouj^h 
the parts of the victim divided. Jer. xiiiv. 18. 
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<* at my brother's, to soften his pam, if he has any remainiagy 
** by an agreeable surprise, which will show &at we act with 
'* frankness and sincerity, and do not harbour any malice 
** against him." Immediately all cried they would go, those ex- 
cepted, who were afraid their ill treatment of the spy would be 
revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thither also, they con- 
cealed swords under their robes, in order to defend theznseJves 
in case there should be occasion. When discord reigns in fa* 
milies, it is impossible for any thing to be kept secret in them. 
A man running hastily before, went to Perseus, and told him 
that Demetrius was coming, and hadibur men well armed in 
his train. . He might easily have guessed the cause of St, as he 
knew that they were the persons who abused his spy. Never- 
theless, to make this acUon still more criminal, Perseus orders 
the door to be locked, and then from tlie window of an upper 
apjartment which looked into the street, cried aloud to his ser* 
» vants not to open the door to wretches, who were come with 
design to assassinate them* Demetrius, who was a little warm 
with wine, after having complained, in a loud and angry tone 
of voice, at being refused admittance, returned back, and 
again sat down to table :^ still ignorant of the affair relating to 
Perseus's spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an opportunity to 
approach his father, he entered his apartment with a very de- 
jected, air, and continued some time in his pn^ence, but at a little 
distance, without opening his mouth. Plulip, being greatly sur« 
prised at his silence, asked what could be the cause of the concern 
which appeared in his countenance I *^ It is the greatest happiness 
*' forme," answers Perseus, " and by the merest good fortune in 
** the world, that you see me here alive. My brother now no 
«* longer lays secret snares for me ; he came in the night to my 
•^ house, at the head of a body of armed men, purposely to assas- 
'* sinate me. I had no other way left to secure my self from his 
** fury, but by shutting my doors, and keeping the wall between 
«* him and me." Perseus perceiving, by his father's counte- 
nance, that he was struck with astonishmentand dread : *< If you 
«' will condescend," says he, " to listen a moment to me, ym 
*' shall be fully acquainted with the whole state of the affair." 
Philip answered, that he would wiUingly hear him, and immedi- 
ately ordered Demetrius to be sent for. At the same time, he 
sent for Lysimachus and Onomastes, to ask their advice on this 
occasion. These two men, who were his intimate friends, were 
far advanced in years. They had not concerned themselves with 
the quarrel of the two princes, and appeared very seldom at 
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<xmrt, Philip, whikt he waited for their coming, walked seve^ 
vera] dines up and down iiis apaitment alone, daring which he 
revolved a variety of thoughts, his son Perseus standing all the. 
time at a distance. When word was brought Philip that hts 
two venerable friends were come, he withdrew to an inner a- 
partment with them, and as many of his lifeguards, and per- 
mitted each of his sons to bring three persons, unarmed, along 
with lucn : and having taken his seat, he spoke to them as fol- 
lows. 

" Behold in mean unhappy father, forced to sit as judge be-* 

^' tween my two sons, one the accuser, and the other charged 

" with the horrid guilt of fratricide ; reduced to thesadneces- 

" sity of finditig, in one of them, either a criminal or a false dc- 

" cuser. From certain rumours, which long since reached my 

" ears, and an unusual behaviour I observed between you (a 

" behaviour no way suiting brothers) I indeed was afraid this 

" storm would break over my head ; and yet I hoped, from 

*' time to time, that your discontents and disgusts would soften^ 

'* and your suspicions vanish away. 1 recollected, that con- 

" tending kings and princes, laying down their arms, had frc- 

'^ quently contracted alliances and friendships, and that pri- 

" vale men had suppressed their animosities. I flattered m^- 

*' self, that you would one day remember the endearing name 

" of brethren by which you are united; those tender years of in- 

*' fancy which you spent in simplicity and union ; in fine, the coun- 

^' selsso often repeated by a father : counsels, which, alas \ I am 

** afraid have been given to children deaf and indocile to. niy 

*' voice. How many times, after setting before you examples 

" of the discord between brothers, have I represented its iatal 

** consequences, by showing you, that they had thereby in vol v- 

*' ed themselves in inevitable ruin ? and not only themselves, 

** but their children, families, and kingdoms ? On the other side, 

'' I proposed good examples for your imitation : the strict union 

" between the two kings of Laced smonia, so advantageous dur- - 

*' ing several centuries to themselves and their country, inop- 

" position to division and private interest that changed the mo- 

*' narchic government into tyranny, and proved the destruction 

*' of Sparta. By what other method, than by fraternal con- 

" cord, did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attains, from such 

" weak beginnings as almost reflected dishonour on the regal 

" dignity, rise to a pitch of power equal to mine, to that of An- 

^ tiochtis, and of all the kings we know of? I even did not scrtu 

" pie to cite examples from^the Romans, of which I myself had 

" elj^her been an eye-witness, or heard from others : as the two 

[^ brothers^ Titus and Lucius Quintius^^^ho both were engaged,^ 
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« in war with me : the two Scipios, Publius and Lucius, who 
" defeated and subjected Antiochus ; their father and their 
•' uncle, who, having been inseparable dunng their lives, were 
** undivided in death. Neither the crimes of the one, though 
'< attended with such fatal consequences, nor the virtues of the 
*< other, though crowned with such happy success^ have been 
« able to make you abhor division and discord, and to inspire 
*' you with gentle and pacific sentiments. Both of you, in mjr 
« life-time, have turned your eyes and guilty desires upon my 
^ throne. You wUl not suflfer me to live, till surviving one of 
" you, I secure my crown to the other by my death. The 
" fond names of father and brother are insupportable to both. 
*' Your souls are strangers to tenderness and love. A restless 
^ desire of reigning has banished all other sentiments from your 
<< breasts, and entirely engrosses you. But come, let me hear 
*' what each of you have to say. Pollute the ears of your pa- 
** rent with real or feigned accusations. Open your criminal 
<* mouths ; vent all your reciprocal slanders, and afterwards 
*« arm your parricide hands one against the other. lam ready 
** to hear ail you have to say ; firmly determined to shut my 
**.ears eternally /rom henceforth against the secret whispers 
** and accusations of brother against brother.'* Philip having 
spoken these last words with great emotion and an angry tone 
of voice, all who were present wept, and continued a long 
time in a mournful silence. 

At last Perseus spoke as follows : " I perceive plainly, that 
** I ought to have opened my door in the dead of the night ; to 
*' have admitted the assassins into my house, and presented my 
** throat to their murderous swords, since guilt is never be- 
" lieved till it has been perpetrated ; and since I, who was so 
" inhumanly attacked, receive the same injurious reproaches 
** as the aggressor. People have but too much reason to say, 
** that you consider Demetrius only as your true son ; whilst 
** unhappy I am looked upon as a stranger, sprung from a cou- 
*« cubine, or an impostor : fer, did your breast glow with the 
«* tenderness which a father ought to have, for his child, you 
** would not think it just to inveigh so bitterly against me (for 
** whose life so many snares have been laid), but against him 
«* who contrived them ; and you would not think lOy life so in- 
«* considerable, as to be entirely unmoved at the imminent dan- 
•* ger I escaped ; nor to that to which I shall be exposed, should 
« the guilt of my enemies be suffered to go unpunished. If I 
« must die without being suffered to breathe my complaints* 
\\ be it so J let me leave the world in silence, and be content- 
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'* ed with beseeching tht gods, in my e^qpiring moments, that 
" the crime which was begun Id my person, may end init, and 
•' not extend to ywur sacred life. But if (what nature inspires 
'< in those, who seeing themselves attacked unawares in soli- 
" tude, implore the assistance even of strangers to them) I 
** may be allowed to do with regard to you on the present oc» 
*' ca&ion : if, when I see swords drawn round- me, in order to 
" pierce my heart, I may be permitted to vent forth a plain* 
" tive and supplicating voice : I conjure you by the tender, the 
*' dear name of father (for which, whether my brother or I 
** have had the greatest reverence, you yourself have long 
*' known), to listen to me at this time, as if, awaked sudden^ 
" from your sleep by the tumult of what passed last night, 
'* chance, had brought you at the instant of my danger, and in 
*' the midst of my complaints, and that you had found Deme- 
" trius at my d<x>r, attended by persons in arms* What I 
" should havetoid you yesterday, in the greatest emotion, and 
" seieed with fear, I say to you now. 

*' Brotlier, it is long since we have not behaved towards one 

^ anotlier, like persons desirous of sharing in parties of plea* 

" sure. You are fired with an insatiable thirst of reigning, but 

^ you &id an invincible obstacle in my age, the law of nations, 

" the ancient customs of Macedonia, and (a still stronger cir- 

^ cumstajace) ray father's will and pleasure. It will be impos* 

" sible for you ever to force these barriers, and to ascend the 

" throne, liut by imbruing your hands in my blood. To com* 

" pass your horrid ends, you employ instruments of all kindsy 

" and set every engine at work. Hitherto my vigilance, or my 

'* good fortune, have preserved me from yoiir bloody hands. 

" Yest^day, at the review, and the ceremony of the touma- 

" ment which ibilowed it, the battle, by your contrivance, be* 

" came almost bloody and fatal ; and, had I not suffered my- 

" self and ooy followers to be defeated, you would have sent me 

** to the grave. ,From this fight, indeed, of enemies, you in- 

" sidiously wanted (as if what had passed had been only the di* 

** version of brothers) to allure me to your feast. Can you sup- 

" pose, royal father, that I should have, met with unarmed 

" guests there, as those very guests came to my palace, com* 

" pietdy armed at so late an hour ? Can you imagine that, fa- 

" voured by Ute gloom, they would not haVe strove to plunge 

** their daggers in my heart, as the sapoe persons, in oi>en day, 

*' and before your eyes, almost killed me with their wooden 

" weapons? How } You, who are my professed enemy; you, 

" who are conscious that I have so much reason to complain 

^' of your conduct ; you, I say, come to me in the night, at an 
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^ unseasonable hour, and at the head of a company of armed 
" young men ! I did not think it safe for me to go to your cn- 
*' tertamment ; and should I receive you in my house at a 
*' time, when heated with the fiimes of wine, you came so well 
" attended ? Had I then opened my door, royal Sir, you ^v^uld 
<' be preparing to solemnize niy funeral, at this very instant in 
*' which you vouchsafe to hear my complaints. I do hot ad- 
** vance any thing dubious, nor speak barely from conjecture ; 
*' for can Demetrius deny but that he came to my house, at- 
*' tended by a band of young people, and that some of them 
'^ were armed ; I only desire to have those whom I shall name 
*' sent for. I believe them capable of any thing ; but yet they 
** cannot have the assurance to deny the fact. Had I brought 
^' them before you, after seizing them armed in my house, you 
** would be fully convinced of their guilt, and surely their own 
<^ confession ought to be a no less proof of it. 

<' You call down imprecations and curses upon impious sons 
«' who aspire to your tl\rone : this, august Sir, you have great 
^^ reason to do 2 but then I beseech you not to -vent your im- 
<< precations blindly, and at random* Distin^ish between the 
*' innocent and the guilty. Let him who meditated the barbar- 
^ ous design of murdering his brother, feel the dire effects of 
".the anger of the gods, the avengers of paternal authority : 
*' but then let him, who, by his brother's guilt, was brought to 
*< the brink of destruction, find a secure asylum in his father's 
** tenderness and justice. For where else can I expect to find 
" one: I, to whom neither the ceremony of the review, the 
** solemnity of the tournament, my own house, the festival, 
" nor the hours of night allotted by the gods to the repose of 
" man, could afford the least security ? If I go to the entertain- 
*' ment to which my brother invites me, I am a dead man ; 
" and it will be equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my 
•* house when he comes thither at midnight. Snares are laid 
*' for me wherever I tread , Death lies in ambush for me wherc- 
*« ever I move. To what place then can I fly for security \ 

*' I have devoted myself only to Xhe gods, and to you, my 
*' royal father. I never made my court to the Romans, and 
*< cannot Jiave recourse to them. There is nothing they more 
** earnestly wish than my ruin, because I am so much affected 
^* with their injustice to you ; because I am tortured to the 
** soul, and fired with indignation, to see you dispossessed of so 
« many cities and dominions ; and lately of the maritime coasts 
« of Thrace. They cannot flatter themselres with the hopes of 
« ever making themselves masters of Macedonia as long as you 
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<* or I am in being. They are sensible/that, should I die by m^ 
*^ brother's guiltf or age bring you to the grave, or they not 
" wait the due course of nature, that then the king and king- 
** dom will be at their disposal. 

" Had the Romans left you the possession of some city ov 
" territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I possibly might 
" have had some opportunity of retiring to it. Bttt, will it be 
" answered, I shall find a sufficiently powerful protection in the 
" Macedonians ? You yourself, royal father, saw with what ani- 
" mosity and virulence the soldiers attacked me in the battle* 
" What was wanting for my destruction, but swords of steel ? 
" However, the armslthey wanted my brother's guests assumed 
" in the night. What shall I say of a great part of the princi- 
" pal persons of your court, who ground all their hopes on the 
" Romans, and on him who is all powerful with them ? They 
" are not ashamed to prefer him not only to me, who am his 
" elder brother, but, I might almost say it, to you, who are 
** our king and father. For they pretend it is to him you arc 
" obliged for the senate's remitting you some of those things 
" which they otherwise would have required : it is he who now 
'^ checks the Romans and prevents their advancing, in an hos- 
" tile manner, into your kingdom : in fine, if they may be be- 
" Ueved, your old age has no other refuge but the protection 
" which your young son procures you. On his side are the 
" Romans, and all the cities which have been dismeraber«d 
" from your dominions, as well as all such Macedonians whos^ 
" dependance, with regard to fortune, lies wholly in the Ro- 
" mans. But with respect to myself, I look upon it as glorious 
" to have no other protector but my royal father, and to place 
" all my hopes in him alone* 

" What do you judge to be the aim and design of the letter 
" you lately -received from Quintius, in which he declares ex- 
" pressly, that you acted prudently for your interest in sending 
" Demetrius to Rome, and wherein he exhorts you to send 
" him back thither accompanied by other ambassadors, and a 
" greater train of MacedoniJfn noblemen ? Quintius is now cve- 
" ry thing with Demetrius. He h^s no ether guide but his 
" counsels, or rather his orders. Quite forgetting that you are 
*' his father, he seems to have substituted him in your place. 
" It is in the city of Rome, and in his sight he formed the se- 
" cret and clandestine designs which will soon break out into 
" action. It is merely to have the better opportunity of putting 
" them in execution, that Quintius orders you to send along 
^.^ with Demetrius a greater number of the Macedonian nobilit/ 
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<«Thc7tet out from tfaiscoontry with thenoK sincere attSRih. 
<* ment to ynur person and interest : but won by the gracious 
<* treatment they meet wkh'in that city, they return from it 
<• entire iy corrupted and debauched by different sentimeuts. 
«» lien.etriufc is aU in ail wiUi them : they evtn presunw , in 
** your iile>tinie, to gi^e him the title ol king If I appear 
** bhocked at this conduct, I have the grief to see not onlj 
*' others, but yourself, my royal futher, charge me with the 
*' hirrid design of aspiring to your throne Should thi? accu* 
<* sation be levelled at us both, I am conscious of my own in- 
*' nocence, and it cannot in any manner affect me. For who, in 
*< that case, should I dispossess, to seiae upon what would 
*' be another'i right ? There is no one but my father be- 
" tween me and the throne, and I beseech the gc-dsthathe 
^* may lorg continue so. In case I should happen to sur« 
*^ Vive him (and this I would not wish, but so long as he 
** should desire it), 1 shall succeed him in the kingdom, if 
*« it he his good- pieasure. He may be accused of aspiring 
^' to the throTiC, and of aspiring in the most unjust and crinii- 
" nal. manner, who is impatient to break the order and bounds 
*' prescribed by age, by nature, by the usages and customs of 
<* Macedonia, and by the law of nations. My ieldei* brother, 
*' says Demetrius to himself, to whom the kmgdom belongs, 
<* both by the right of seniority, and my father's will, is an 
•* obstacle to my ambitious views^— -What then must be 
*^ done I I must dispatch him. «— I shall not be the first who 
*< has waded thrcugh a brother's blood to the throne. My fa- 
<< thv r, in years and without support, will be too much afraid 
« tor his own life to meditate revenge for his son's death. The 
** Roinaffs will te greatly pleased to see me on the throne; 
*' they will approve my conduct, and be able to support me. 
*' I own, most gracious father, these projects may alllJe defeat- 
** ed, but 1 am sure they are not without foundation. In a 
** worH, I reduce all to this, it is in your power to. secure ray 
** life, by bringing to condign punishment those who yester- 
*' day armed to assassinate me ; bflt should their guilt take ef« 
*' feet, it will not be in your power to revenge my death.'* 

As soon as Perseus had ended his speech, all thfe compa- 
ny cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate^hat it was in- 
cumbent on him to answer inimediately : but that young 
prince being quite oppressed with sorrow, shedding floods of 
tears, -and seeming unable to speak, a long silence ensued. 
At last being pressed to answer, he made his grief give way 
to necessity, and spoke as fallows : 

<* Perseus (royal Sir),' by accusing me in your presence^ and 
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^< by shedding fictitious tears to move vou to cam]>a9sion, has 
^' made you suspect mine, which, aUs 1 are but too sincere ; 
^^ and by that means deprived me of all the advantages the 
<< accused generally have. Ever since my return from Home, 
**• . he lias been day and night laying snares' for me, in secret 
^^ cabals with his creatures ; and yet he represents me to 
<^ you, not only as laying hidden ambuscades to destro)* him* 
*' but attacking him by open force, and >iith persons in arms* 
*' He endeavours to alarm you by the ptetended dangers 
^* which surround him, \n hopes that you will put to death 
^' his innocent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, 
^^ no asylum left, with design to prevent my fin(!ing one i.i your 
^' clemency and justice. In the solitary and ubimdoncd state to 
*^ which I see myself reduced, quite ft iendless and unprotect* 
" ed, he strives to make me odious by reproaching me with 
*' a foreign credit and support, which arc rather a prejudice 
" than a service to me. 

^^ Observe, I beseech you, with what insidious art he has 
<< blended and confounded the transactions of last night with 
*' every other circumstance of my life ; and this in a double 
^^ view, first to raise a suspicion in you of my conduct in gene- 
^' ral from this last action, the innocence of which will soon 
" be evident ; and secondly, to support, by this idle story 
'' of a nocturnal attack, his equally idle accusation, of my' 
** harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pretensions. At the 
^' same time he has endeavoured to show, that this accusa* 
** tion was not premeditated or prepared, but that It was 
" wholly the effect of the fear with which he was seized, 
*' occasioned by last night's tumult. But, Perseus, if I had 
" attempted to betray my father and his kingdom ; had I 
" engaged in conspiracies with the Romans, ajid i^ith the 
" enemies of the state, you ought not to have waited tcirthe 
** fictitious story of last night's transactions, but slu uld have 
*' impeached me before this time of such treason. If the 
** charge of treason, when separated from the otlier, wasal- 
*' together improbable, an^ could serve no other purpose 
" but to prove how much you envy me, and not to evidence 
*' ray guilt, you ought not to have mentioned it- now, bat 
*' should have postponed that charge to another time ; and 
*' have examined now this question only, whether you laid 
*' snares for me, o^ I for you. I nevertheless will cndeav- 
** our, as far as the confusion into which this sudden and 
*' unforeseen accusation has thrown me will permit, to se- 
** parate and distinguish what you have tfirown together in- 
*' discriminately ; and to show whether you or myself ought in 
^ justice to be accused of dealing treacherously last night. 
Vol. VII. H 
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*^ Perseus asserts that I harboured a design to assassinate 
** him, in order that by the death of my elder brother, to whom 
^^ the crown app^rtaios by the right of nations, by the customs 
*' of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, by your determina- 
*< tion, I, though the younger son, might succeed to the throne. 
*' To what purpose therefore is that other part of his speech, 
^< where he declares, that I have been particularly studious to 
" ingratiate myself with the Romans, and flattered myself 
*' with the hopes, of being able to ascend the throne by their 
*' assistance ? For, if 1 thought the Romans were powerful 
•' enough to bestow the kingdom of Macedon on whomsoever 
<' they pleaseid, and if I relied so much on my credit and au- 
<' thority with them, why should I commit a fratricide of no 
*' advantage to myself? What! should I have affected to sur- 
*' round jny temples with a diadem, dyed with ray brother's 
*« blood, merely that I might become odious and execrable, 
<* even to those with whom I had acquired some authority 
<• (admitting I have some credit with them) by a probity ei- 
** ther real or dissembled? unless you can suppose that Qoin- 
•< tins, whose counsel I am accused of following (he, I say, who 
•* lives in so delightful an union with his brother), suggested to 
*' me the horrid design of embruing my nands in my brother's 
** blood. Perseus has summed up all the advantJiges, by which 
*« (a^he would insinuate) I can promise myself a superiority 
** over him, sush as the credit of the Romans, the suffrages of 
** the Macedonians, and the almost universal consent of gods 
** and men ; and yet he at the same time, as if I was inferior 
*' to him in all respects, charges me with having recourse to 
.«* an expedient which none but the blackest villains could em- 
*• ploy. Will you, gracious Sir, have us judged upon this 
" principle and rule — that whichsoever of us two was appre- 
* hensive that the other would be judged more worthy of the 
** diadem, shall be declared to have formed the design of mur» 
*• dering his brother ? 

/.' But let us come to facts, and exaniiine the order and plan 
'* of the criminal enterprise with wjiich I am charged. Perseus 
** pretends to have been attacked in different manners, all which 
** iare however included within the space of one day. I attempt- 
*« €d, as he says, tonjurder him in broad day-light, in thebat- 
** tie which followed tl;ie sacred ceremony of the review. I 
*' had determined to poison him at an entertainment to which 
<* I had invited him ; in finej, I resolved to attack him with 
*« open force, in the dead oif night, attended by armed per* 
** sons to a party of pleasure at his house. 

f' You j^ee, Sir^ the season J bad chosen to commit this fra» 
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** tricidef atoumament, a banquet, a party of pleasure I How 
'* venerable and solemn was this day ! A day on which the ar- 
" my is reviewed, on which the resplendent arms of all the 
*' Macedonian monarchs are carried in the front of the proces- 
" sion ; on which it passes through the two parts of the sacred 
'^ victim ; and on which we have the honour to march with you 
*' at the head of the whole Macedonian people. What ! though 
*' purified by this august sacrifice from all faults I might bc- 
" fore have committed ; having before my eyes the sacred vic- 
^' tim through which we passed, was ray mind intent upon 
*' fratricides, poisons, and daggers ! Defiled in such a manner 
" by crimes of the most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, 
" by what victims would it have been possible for me to purify 
" myself? 

" It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a blind passi- 

** on to calumniate and destroy me, in his endeavour to make 

" every thing suspected, and a crime in me, betrays and con* 

^' tvadicts himself. For, brother, had I formed the abominable 

*' design of poisoning you at my table, what could be more ill 

** judged than to exasperate you, and to put you upon your 

" guard by an obstinate battle, in which I should have disco- 

" vered that I had designs of violence against you ; and, by 

" that meansj have prevented you coming to an entertainment 

" to which I had invited you, and at which you accordingly 

" refused to be present? But surely, after such a refusal,- 

" should I not have endeavoured to reconcile myself to you ; 

"' and, as I had resolved to take you off by poison, ought I not 

*' to have sought another opportunity for giving you the fatal 

" draught i Was it natural for me to change suddenly, in one 

" day, my barbarous design, and to attempt to assassinate you, 

" upon pretence of going to your house on a party of pleasure ? 

'^ Could I reasonably flatter myself with the hopes (taking it 

" for granted that the fear of your being murdered had made 

" you refuse to come to my entertainment,) that the same fear 

" would not induce you to refuse me admittance into your 

" house ? 

*' I presume. Sir, I may confess to" you without blushing, 
" that on a day of festivity and rejoicing, happening to be in 
*' company with some people of the same age with myself, I 
" drank more plentifully than usual- Inquire, I beseech you, 
** how we spent our time at the feast, how full of mirth we 
" were, how transported with thoughtless gaiety, very much 
'^ heightened by our (perhaps too indiscreet) joy, for the vic- 
*' tory we had gained in the tournament. It is the sad condi- 
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*^ tion of an. unforeseen accusation ; it is the danger in which I 
*' now see myself involved, that have dispelled but too easily 
" the fiimes of wine : otherwise, a calm assassin, niy eyes had 
*^ still been closed in slumbers. Had I formed a resolution to 
*' attack your liouse with the view of murdering you, would 
** it not have been possible fir me to abstain , for one day, from 
*' immoderate drinking, la^d to keep my companions from the 
*' like excess ? 

" But, that it may not be thought that I only act with fraiik- 
** ness and simplicity, let us hear mv brother, whose conduct 
** is sincere and undisguised, and who does not harbour the 
*' least suspicion. Ail, says he, that I know, and the only 
** thing I have to complain of, is, that they came armed to my 
«' house, upon pretence of engaging in a' party of pleasure. 
*< Should I ask how you came to know this, you will be forced 
*' to own, either that my house was filled with spies sent by 
*' you, or else that my attendants had taken up arms in so 
*' open a manner that every one knew of it. What does my bro- 
** ther do ? That he may not seem to have formerly watched 
^' all my motions, nor at this time to ground his accusation 
" merely on siippobiiions, he beseeches yen to inquire of those 
*' whom he shall name, whether people did not come armed 
** to kis house ; in order that, as if this were a doubtful circum- 
*• stance, after this inquiry into an incident which they theiH- 
*' selves own and confess, they may be considered as legally 
*' convicted. — But is this the question ? Why do not you desire 
** an inquiry to be made whether they took up arms to assassi* 
<' nate you, and if they did it wiih my knowledge and at my ■ 
*' request ? For it is this you pretend : and not what Ihey 
«' themselves own publicly, and which is very manifest, that 
" they took up arms in no ether view but to defend them- 
** selves. Whether they had or had not reason to arm them- 
*' selves, that they are to inform you. Do not blend and con- 
** found my cause with theirs, for they are quite distinct and 
** separate. Only tell us, whether we really intended to at- 
** tack you openly, or by surprise. If openly, why did we not 
** all take up arms ? Why were those only armed who had in- 
** suited your spy ? In case it was to have been by surprise, m 
*' what manner would the attack have been made ? Would it 
** have been at the end of the feast in your house, and after I 
<* had left it with my company, would the four men in questi- 
«' on have staid behind to have fallen upon you when asleep . 
«« How would it have been possible for them, as they were 
<< strangers in my service, to conceal themselves in yo«r 
*' house J and as they could not but be very much suspected, 
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'* having been seen but a few hours before engaged in thequar* 
** rei ? Again, supposing that they had found an opportunity to 
" murder you, in what manner could they have escaped ? * 
'' Could four men armed have been able to make themselves 
** masters of your hoube ? 

** But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come to what 
** really pains you, and which you have so much at heart ; for 
" what reason (methinks 1 hear my brother say,) wherefore, 
** O Demetrius, do the people talk of making you king I Why 
** do some persons think you more worthy than I of succeeding 
'* our father ? Why do you make my hopes doubtlul and uncer- 
" tain, which, were it not for you, .would have been establish- 
*' ed on the most solid foundation ? Such are the reflections 
*' which Perseus revolves in his mind, though he does noi ex<» 
** press himself in this manner : it is this raises his enmity 
" against me, and prompts him to charge me with such hop. 
" rid attempts : it is this fills the palace, and every part 
" of the kingdom with suspicions and accusations. If it does 
** not become me, Sir, so much as to hope the scepti-e, nor 
** X^rhaps ever to think of contesting it, because it is your will 
** and pleasure that I should yield to my elder brother, it does 
" not follow that I ought to make myself appear unworthy of 
** it, either to you,* my royal father, or to all the Macedoni- 
" ans ; a circumstance which nothing but my ill conduct could 
** occasion. I can indeed, through moderation, resign it to 
** whom it belongs ; but cannot prevail with myself to re- 
** nounce my virtue and good name. 

*• You reproach me with the affection of the Romans, and 

* * impute that to me for a crime which ought to be my glory. 

** I did not desire to be sent to Rome either as an hostage at 

" first, or afterwards as ambassador : this, Sir, you yourself 

*' very well know. When you ordered me to go thither, I 

'* obeyed your commands ; and I believe my conduct and be- 

** haviour. were such as cannot reflect the least dishonour either 

** on yourself, your crown, or the Macedonian nation. It is 

" therefore yourself. Sir, that occasioned the friendship I have 

" contracted with the Romans. So long as you shall be at peace 

" with them, so long shall our friendship subsist : but the mo- 

" ment the trumpet sounds for war, though I have been an 

** hostag^among them, and exercised the functions of an am- 

" bassador in such a manner as perhaps has not been disad- 

** vantageous to my father ; from that moment, I say, I shall 

• Instead of ** iadignus te patrc," Gronovius reads, " indignus tibi 
*' pater ;*' which seeme to agree better with the context. 

H2 
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" declare myself their enemy* I do not dedre to reap any be- 
** nefit on the present occasion, from the love which the Ro- 
* mans have for me ; all I entreat is, that it may not be of 
*' prejudice to me. It was not begun in war, nor is it design - 
« ed to subsist in it. As an hostage and an ambassador, peace 
« was my only object ; let that be neither considered in me as 
«' a crime nor a merit* 

" If I have violated, in any manner, the respect I owe you, 
" §ir; if I have formed any criminal enterprise against my j' 
" brother, let me be punished as I deserve ;. but if I am inno- j 
** cent, this I claim — that, as I cannot be convicted of the least i 
*< guilt, I may not fall a victim to envy. This is not the first j 
<« time that my brother has charged me with harbouring hor- j 
" rid designs : but it is the first time he has attempted to j 
*' do it openly, jthough without the least foundation.. Was my i 
** father exasperated against me, it would be your duty, as the | 
«* elder, kindly to intercede for your younger brother; to so- ; 
" licit his pardon, to entreat that some regard might be shown 
** to his youth ; and that a fault which had been committed 
*' merely through inadvertency, might be overlooked. My ruin 
*• comes from that very quarter whence I might naturally have 
«* expected my safety. 

" Though not quite awake, after the feast and party of plea- 
•* sure, I am dragged hither on a sudden, to answer a charge 
" of fratricide, and am forced to plead my own cause, unassist- 
' " ed by counsellors, and unsupported by the advice or credit 
" of a single person. Had I been to speak in favour of an- 
*• other, I should have taken time to prepare and compose my 
" discourse ; and yet, on such an occasion, my reputation only 
" would have lain at stake, and I should have had nothing to 
'* do but to display my wit and eloquence— At this instant, 
" without knowing the cause for which I am ordered to appear 
" in this place, I hear an offended father commanding nrc to 
•' make my defence ; and a brother charging me with the most 
** horrid crimes. Perseus has had all the time he could desire 
•' to prepare his accusation, whilst unhappy I did not so much 
•' as know what the business was, till the very instant the ac- 
** cusation was brought against me. In this rapid moment, 
** ought I to be more attentive to my accuser, than studious of 
** my own apology ? Surprised by a sudden and unforeseen accu- 
•* sation, I could scarce comprehend what was laid to my charge, 
«* so far from being a()le to know how to make a defence. 
" What liopes, what refuge could I have left, did Inotinovr 
" that it is my royal father who is to judge ? He may show a 
** greater affection for my brother, as the elder 5 but he owe* 
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^ ^ more compasfl^on to me, as being the party accaied. I my* 
^ < self conjure you to preserve my life for your own sake and 
** mine; whereas Perseus insists upon your sncrtficing me 
«' to bis safety. What may you not naturally ex]>ect from him 
<^ when you shall once have invested him with your authority, 
^< as he now demands your favour in preference to me, at no 
** less a price than my blood ?** 

Whilst Demetrius defended himself in this manner, his 
wordar were interrupted by deep sighs and groans, intermixed 
with tears. Philip, dismissing both of them for a moment, ad* 
vised with his friends ; and then ordering them to be called in 
again, he told them : " I will not pronounce sentence on this 
^' afi&ir, from mere words and a few transient speeches, but 
" from the inquiry I shall make into your conduct ; from your 
" behaviour in small as well as great things, and from your- 
" words as well as actions." This judgment showed plainly 
enough, that although Demetrius had cleared himself with re* 
gard to the charge ot endeavouring to take away his brother's 
life, Philip however suspected him from his union with the Ro- 
mans. These were in a manner the first sparks of the wars 
that appeared in Philip's life-time, and which were to break In- 
to a flame under Perseus his successor. 

* The king, some time after, sent Philocles and Apelles as 
his ambassadors, to Rome, not so much with the design of em- 
ploying them in any negociation, as to inquire how the inhabi* 
tants of that city stood aflected with regard to Demetrius, and 
to inquire secretly into what he had said there, particularly to 
Quintius, with regard to the succession to the throne. Philip 
imagined that these two men were not attached to any party ; 
but they were Perseus's adherents, and had engaged in his con- 
spiracy. Demetrius, who knew nothing of what was transacting 
(his brother's accusation excepted), had no hopes of ever being 
able to pacify his father ; especially when he found that his bro- 
ther had so ordered matters, that he could not have the least ac- 
cess to him. All he therefore endeavoured, was, to keep a 
watchful guard over his words and actions, in order to shun all 
occasions of suspicion and envy. He avoided speaking of the 
Romans, or holding the least correspondence with them, even 
by letter ; knowing it was this that chiefly incensed the Mace- 
donians against Him. He ought te have taken these precautions 
sooner ; but this young prince, who had no experience, and was 
frank and sincere in all things, and judged of others from him- 

* A. M. 3823. Ant. J. C. x8x. Liv. 1, xlii, n. ao^a4* 
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self, imagined he had nothing to fear from a court, 'with whose 
intrigues and artifices he ought to have been better acquainted. 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in Macedon, 
that from the top of mount Hxmus, the Black sea and the 
Adriatic, as well as the Danube and the Alps, might be disco- 
vered, was curious to have an ocular demonstration of it ; ima- 
gining that this prospect might be of some service to the design 
he meditated, of making Italy th« seat of war. He only took 
Perseus with him, and sent Demetrius into Macedonia ; ap- 
pointing Didas, governor of Poeonia, and one of the king's chief 
officers, to escort him. This governor was a ci-eature of Per- 
seus, who had taught him his lesson perfectly, and exhoned 
him, above all things, to insinuate himself as artfully as possi- 
ble into the opinion of the young prince, in order to discover 
all his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well. He agreed to 
every thmg that Demetrius said, lamented his ill fate, seemed 
to detest the injustice and insincerity of his enemies, who rc- 

E resented him, on all occasions, in the most odious light to his 
ither, and oflFered to serve him to the utmost, in whatever lay 
in his power. Demetrius at last resolved to fly to the Romans. 
He fancied that Heaven had opened him a certain means (for 
it was necessary to pass through Poeonia, of which Didas, as 
I observed above, was governor), and accordingly he reveal- 
ed his design to him. Didas, without loss of time, sent advice 
of this to Perseus, and the latter to king Philip ; who, after ha- 
ving undergone inexpressible fatigues in his journey up mount 
Hsemus, was returned with no better informations from his in- 
quiry than he had carried with him. The monarch and his at- 
tendants did not however refute the Vulgar opinion ; in all pro- 
bability that they might not expose so ridiculous a journey to 
the laughter of the public ; rather than because they had seen, 
from one and the same spot, rivers, seas, and mountains, at 
so vast a distance from one another. However that were, the 
king was at that time employed in the siege of a city called Pe- 
tra, where the news I have mentioned was brought him.- He- 
rodotus, Demetrius's bosom friend, "was seized, and strict or- 
ders were given to keep a watchful eye over the prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was seized with a deep me- 
lancholy. 'J?his last attempt of Demetrius went to his heart. 
He thought, however, that it would be proper for him to wait 
till the return of the ambassadors whom he had sent to Rome, 
and who had been taught their lesson before they left Macedon. 
They reported exactly whatever had been dictated to them ; 
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^Liid presented the king with a fiirged letter, sealed with the 
oounterfeit seal of T. Quintius, in which he dc&ircd I'liilip, 
«< not to be offended at his son Denietriuft, for some uii)^turded 
«* expressions which might have escaped him, with rchpoct to 
*< the succession to the crown ; assuring him, that he would 
* * not engage in any attempt contrary to the ties of blcxKl and 
*< nature." He coucludcd with (ibscrring, •* that it was never 
•* in his thoughts to give him such counsel." 'Vhh letter con- 
firmed all that Perseus had advanced against his bnAixcr. He- 
rodotus was put to the torture, and died on the rack without 
charging his master with any thing. 

Perseus again accused his brother before the king. Hishav- 
ing projected the design of flying to the Romans, tlirough Ptr- 
onia, ami of bribing catain pcrs'iii to accompany him in hit 
flight, was imputed to him. But tlie circumstance which bore 
hardest against him was the for^ccd lettvir oi' i^nintms. Hi"* fa- 
ther nevertheless did not declare himself puhildy a^;ain»t biroy 
resolving to make away with him secretly ; nr»t c ut of rej;ard 
to his son, but lest the ir isj wliich the bri.):i ,5 him to execu- 
tion would make, should ilisc Acr tot) vijjblv tht- :k>igns he pro* 
j£cted against Rome. M bis Iciiving Thc.vsalMiica to po for 
Demetrias, he c'nnmaii/v.: Di«!.is t(. dispatch the* younjr prince. 
The latter havinj^ c--:v\^ i;. .iictriijs wi ii him into Paonia^ 
poisoned him nt -lU eiiU ■'• '"i.i •. iii iirit "was m* I'e i.iUT a sacri- 
fice. Demetrius hid i. » >■.*.•: t Cvv k. tl\c (!c, c'.lv (irfairUt, but 
he found 'himiiclf sciv' 1 \.r.\ \i \ni \. .ins. lie vrlili.'.rcw to 
his apartn^ent, conipi i..: /,• '.• .«tiv (-i his i:»Uu'r\ cvw Ity, and 
loudly charpjing his. bn.ti»L'r v i h I'.iccrinu' (-1' Ir.itiicitic, and 
Didas with his birhiiMUi n...(:iic'rw His pai-.s increasing^ 
two of Didas's dome •' s j: j vi! the nv n>, threw blankets 
ever his head, and stilVil iii ■... ^)Uvh was the cuvl of this young 
prince, who deserved a uijrli Uetifr f.ite. 

*^lmost two years >»ere claf>cd Ix-fore the consjnracy of 
Perseus against his brother was ciiscovertd. In the mean time 
Philip, tortured by grief .ud rcn*^ rse, i iccssantlv tVplorcd his 
son's murder, and repo chud liimsolf with his cruelty. His 
surviving son, who looked upon himstlf i^eady ms king, and 
to whom the courtiers began to attac!» tljcmselvcs, from the ex- 
pectation that he wouKl soon be their SAcrciijjn, gave him no 
iess pain. It was infinitely she 'C king t ) him to sec his old age 
despised ; some waiting with the ntm(»st impatience for hii 
dtath, and others even not waiting for it. 

* A. M. 3825. Ant. }. C. 179. Liv. 1« xh d» 54—57* 
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Among those who had access to himy-Antigonus held the 
first rank. He was nephew of another * Antigonus, who had 
been Philip's guardian, and under that name, and in that qua- 
lity, had reigned 10 years. This worthy man had always con- 
tinued inviolably attached, both from duty and afFection, to the 
person of his prince, in the tumults and cabals of the court. 
Perseus had never cared for him ; but this inviolable attach- 
ment to his father made him his professed enemy. Antigonus 
plainly perceived the danger to which he would be exposed, 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Finding that 
Philip began to fluctuate in thought, and would, from time to 
time, sigh and weep for his son Demetrius, he thought it pro- 
per to take advantage of that disposition ; when sometimes lis- 
tening to his discourse on that subject, at other times beginning 
it himself, and regretting the precipitate manner in which that 
affair had been carried on, he entered into his sentiments and 
complaints, and thereby gave them new force* And as truth 
always leaves some footsteps by which it may be discerned, he 
' used his utmost endeavours to trace out the secret ihtrigues of 
Perseus's conspiracy. 

The persons who had the greatest concern in that black af- 
fair, and of whom the strongest suspicion might be entertained, 
were Apelles and Philocles, who had been sent ambassadors to 
Rome, and had brought from thence as in«4he name of Quin- 
tius Flamininus, the letter which had proved so fatal to the 
young prince. It was generally whispered at court, that this 
whole letter was forged ; but still this was only conjecture, and 
there was no pro( f of it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had ac- 
companied Apelles and Philocles in quality of secretary of the 
embassy, happened upT)n some occasion to apply to Antigonus. 
Inmiediately he put him under an arrest^ caused him to be car- 
ried to the palace, and leaving him under a strong guard, went 
to Philip. " I imagined," says he, " royal Sir, from several 
" things I have heard you say, that nothing could give you 
<' greater pleasure, than to know exactly what idea you ought 
** to entertain of your two sons, and to discover which of them 
*' it was that made an attempt on the other's life. You now 
" have in your power the man who is best able to give you a 
** perfect account of that whole affair, and this is Xychus. He 
** is now in your pnlace, and you may command him to be sent 
*^ for." Xychus being immediately brought in, he first denied 
every thing ; but he spoke so very faintly, that it was evident he 
TTOuld make a fiill discovery upon being ever so little inti midst- 

f He was ranuBcd Doioo. 
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ed. AcGor^ngly, the instant that the officer of justice appear^ 
ed, he made a full confession^ revealed the whole intrigue of th« 
ambassadors, and the share he himself had in it. Immediately 
Philocles, who happened to be in court at that time, was sei^ 
ed ; but Apelles, who was absent, hearing that Xychus had 
made a full discover):, fled to Italy. History does not inform 
us of the particulars which were extorted from Philodet. 
Some pretend, that, after having resolutely denied the charge 
at first, he was utterly confounded upon his being confronted 
with Xychus. According to other historians, he bore the tor- 
ture with the utmost fortitude, and asserted his innocence to 
the last gasp. All these things only revived the sorrow of Phi- 
lip ; a ^ther equally wretched, whether he turned his reflec« 
tions, to his murdered son, or to him who was still living* 

Perseus being informed that his whole plot had been disco* 
vercd, knew too weU his own power and credit to believe it 
necessary to secure himself by flight. The only precaution he 
took was, a resolution to keep at a distance from court as 
long as his father should live, in order to withdraw himself 
from his resentment. 

Philip did not believe it in his power to seize Perseus, and 
bring him to condign punishment. The only thought he then 
entertained was, to prevent his enjoying with impunity the 
fruits of his inhuman guilt. In this view, he sent for Antigo« 
BUS, to whose great care he owed the discovery of the conspi- 
racy, and whom he judged very welT qualified, both on account 
of his personal merit, and of his uncle Antigonus!s recent fame 
and glory, to fill the Macedonian throne. " Reduced," says 
Philip, «« to the deplorable necessity of wishing that my fate 
'^ which other fathers detest as the most dreadful calamity that 
" can bcfal them (the being cluldless), I now am resolvmg to 
** bequeath to you a kingdom, wliich I owe to the guardianship 
" of your uncle ; and which he not only preserved by his fide- 
^ lity, but enlarged considerably by his valour. I know no 
** man worthy of the crown but yourself. And were there 
" none capable of wearing it with dignity, I had infinitely 
** rather it should be lost for ever, than that Perseus should 
** have it, as the reward of his impious perfidy. Methinks, I 
** shall seeDemetrius rise from the sepulchre, and restored to 
*' his father, if I can be so happy as to substitute you in his 
" place ; you, who only bewailed the untimely death of my 
" dear son, and the unhappy credulity wlilch proved his de- 
** struction." 
After thisj he bestowed the highest honours on AQtigouu% 
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and took every opportunity of producing him in the mo^ ad- 
vantageous light to the public. Whilst Perseus resided in 
Thrace, Philip made a prepress through several cities of Mace- 
don, and recomniended Antigonus to all the noblemen t)f the 
greatest distinction, with the utmost zeal and aflRection ; and 
had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted but he 
■would have put him in possession of the throne. Having- Jeft 
Demeirias, he made a considerable stay in Thessalonica, from 
■whence he went to Amphipolis, where he fell dangerously iU. 
The physicians declared, that his sickness proceeded more from 
his mind than his body. Grief Itept him continually awake ; 
and he frequently imagined he saw, in the dead of night, the 
ghust of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him with his death, 
and-calling down curses on his head. He expired, bewailing 
one- of his sons with a shower of tears, and venting the most 
horrid imprecations against the other. Antigonus might hare 
been raised to the throne, had the king's death been immedi- 
ately divulged. Calligenes the physician, who presided in all 
the consultations, did not stay till the king had breathed his 
last ; but the very instant he saw that it was impc>ssible for him 
to recover, he dispatched couriers to Perseus ; it having been 
agreed between Ihem, that he should keep some in readiness 
for that purpose ; and he concealed the king's death from eve- 
ry body out of the palace, till Perseus appeared, whose sudden 
arrival surprised all people. He then took possession of the 
crown, which he had acquired by guilt. 

He reigned 11 years, the four last of which were employed 
in war atniinst the Romans, for which he made preparations 
from his accession to the throne. At last, Paulus i^milius 
gained a famous victory over him, which put an end to the 
kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged to divide 
and interrupt the series of Perseus's history, which has scarce 
any connection with that of the other kings, I shall refer it to 
the following book, where it shall be related at large and with- 
out interruption. 



SECTION II. 

SELEUCUS PHILOPATER DIES, AND IS SUCCEEDED BY 
ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES.~DISTURBANCES IN EGYPT 
AND PALESTINE. 

Seleucus Philopater did not reign long in Asia, nor did lie 
perform any memorable action. Under him happened the fa- 
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moiis incident concerning Heliodorua, related in the tecond 
book of * Maccabees, llie holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at 
that time profouad tranquillity. Oniaa the high priett, inspired 
by a spirit of piety, caused the laws of God to be strictly o^ 
served there, and prompted even kings and idolatrous princes 
to liave the hdy pUce in the highest veneration. They hon« 
cured it with rich gifts ; and king Seleucus farmshed, from 
his own private revenues, all that was necessary for the solem* 
luzation of the saerifices. Nevertheless, the perfidy of a JeW| 
called Simon, governor of the temple, raised on a sudden a 
^eat disorder in the citjr. This roan, to revenge himself of 
the opposition which Onias the high-priest made to his unjust 
enterj)rises, informed the king that there were immense trea* 
sures in the temple which were not designed for the service of 
the sacrifices, and that he might seize upon them all. The 
king, on this information, sent Hcliodonis his first minister to 
Jerusalem, with orders to carry off all those treasures, 

Hellodorus, after having been recetvetl by the high 'priest 
-with honours of every kind, told him the motive of his journey ; 
and asked him whether the information that had been given 
to the king with regard to the treasure was true ? The high- 
priest told him, that these treasures were only deposited there 
as .in trust, and were allotted to the maintenance of widows 
and orphans, that he could not in any manner dispose of them 
in wrong of those to whom they belonged, and who imagined 
that they could not secure them better than by depositing them 
in a temple, the fioliness of which was revered throughout the 
whole universe* This treasure consisted of 400 tateiits of silver 
(abocit 50,000/. sterling), and 300 talents of gold (about 
300,000/. sterling). However, the minister sent from that 
prince, insisting on the orders he had received from court, 
told him plainly, that this money, whatever might be the con- 
sequence, mi»t all be carried to the king. 

The day appointed for the carrying it off being come, Hell- 
odorus came to the temple, with the resolution to execute his 
commission. Immediately the whole city was seized with the 
utmost terror. The priests, dressed in their sacerdotal vest* 
nients, fell prostrate at the foot of the altar, beseeching the God 
of Iveaven,- who e^cted the law with regard to deposits, to pre- 
serve those laid up in his temple. Great numbers flocked in 
crowds, and jointly besought the Creator upon their knees, 
not to suffer so holy a place to be profaned. The women and 

S Maccab* lii. - 
Vo*. VII. I 
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faaidcnt, Gdrered ^itb sackcloth, were seen lifting up their 
hands to heaTen. It was a spectacle truly worthy of com- 
passion, tosee such mnltitudes, and especially the high-priest, 
pierced with the deepest affliction, upon account of so impioas 
a sacrilege. 

By this time Heliodoms, with his guards, was come to the 
gate of the treasurer, and preparing to break it open. But the 
spirit* of the Almighty now revealed itself by the most sensi- 
ble marks, insomuch that all those who had dared to oVyey 
Heliodorus were struck down by a divine power, and seized 
with a terror which bereaved them of all their fuxilties; lor 
there appeared to them ahorse richly caparisoned, which rush- 
ing at once upon Heliodorus, struck him several times with his 
fore feeL llie man who sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, 
and his arms seemed of gold. At the same time were seen two 
young men, whose beauty dazzled the eye, and who, standing 
on each side of Heliodortis, scourged him incessantly^ and m 
the most violent manner* with their whips. Heliodorus falling 
from his horse, was taken up and put into his litter ; and this 
man, who a moment before had come into the temple followed 
bv a great train of guai*ds, was forced away from this holy 
place, and had no' one to succour him ; and that because the 
power of God had displayed itself in the strongest manner. By 
the same power he was cast to the ground, speechless, and with, 
out showing the least sign of life-; whilst the temple, which 
before resounded with nothing but lamentations, now echoed 
with the shouts of all the people, who neturned thanks to the 
Almighty, for having raised the glory of his holy temple by the 
effect of his power. 

But now some of Heliodorus's friends besought the hlgh- 
{>riest to invoke God in his favour. Immediately Onlas o^r- 
ed a sacrifice for his health. Whilst he was praying, the two 
young meh above mentioned appeared to Heliodorus, and said 
to him, '^ Return thanks to Onias the high-priest ; for ft is 
" for his sake that the Lord has granted you life. After 
*' having been scourged from heaven, declare to the whole 
" world his miraculous power." Having spoke these words, 
tliey vanished. 

Heliodoinis offered up «ax:rifices, and made solemn vows to 
him who had restored hini to Ufe* He reitumed thanks to 
Onias, and went his way, dedaiing to every one tlie wonder- 
ful works of the Almighty, to which \^ biiKiself had been an 

* 8ed Bpiritai omntpotentU Del aiagbam fecit mis otteatttionif 
cvidentiam* 
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eye-witness. The king asking him, whether he bdiered that 
another person might be sent with ^ety to Jerusalem, he an* 
swered, ^^ in case you have an enemy, er any traiteroiis wretch 
*' who has a- design upon your ci*own, send him thither» and 
^' you' wiU'see him return back quite flead withscoar^ingi and 
*^ he perhaps may die under it« For he who inhabiteth the 
^ heavens^ is himself present in that place ; he is the guardian 
" andpfotector of it; afld he strikes those mortally who go 
" thither to injure it.'* 

The king was soon punished for his sacrilegfous act, by the 
very man whom he had commanded to plunder the temple. 
Antiochus the Great having, af^r the defeat at Sipylus, con- 
cluded the ignominibus peace with the Romans before mention- 
ed, had g^ven them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one of 
his sons, an^itheyQungfer brother of Sdeucus. *He resided 
13 years in Rome. Seleucus his brother wanted him» but for 
what reason is not known, (perhaps to put him at the head of 
some military expedition which he might judge him capable of 
executing) and to obtain him he sent Demetrius his only son, 
who was but 13 years of age, to ftomex as an hostage In Antio* 
chus^s room, f During the absence of the two heirs to the 
crown, one of whom was gone to Rome, and the other not re- 
turned from it, Heliodorus imagmed he might, with very little 
difficulty, seize upon it, by taking off Seleucus ; and according^ 
ly he poisoned him* 

In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Daniel. After 
speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he adds, ^ |then 
'^ shall stand up in his estate: a raiser of taxes in the glory of 
^ the kTngdom ; but within few days he shall be destroyed ||, 
*^ neither in anger nor in battle,'* These few words denote 
evidently the short and obscure reign of Seleucus, and the kind 
oi d^a^ he was to die. The Hebrew text points him out still 
more clearly. ** There shall arise up in his place," of Antio- 
chus, . ^* a man, who, as an extortioner, a collector of taxes, 
^ sl^caase to pass away,** and shall destroy *' the glory of 
•^ the kin^^dora.** And indeed this was the sole employment 
of hb,reign. He was obliged to furnish the Romans, by the ar* 
tlcl^of the peace concluded hetween them, 1000 1 talents an*- 

• A|y^ftni in Syr, p. if6. t A. M. %%i^^. Ant. J. C. If j, 

tDsB. si. ao. 

I The Hebrew word may signify cither days or yean, 

T. About ijQiOOoU S^rliog. 
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nually ; and the twelve years of this tribute end exactly with 
his life. He reigned but 11 years. 

* Anttochus, afterguards sumamed Epiphanes, who was re- 
turning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought at Athens, 
of the death of his brother Seleucus. , He was told that the 
usurper had a very strong party, but that another wasfonning 
in favour of Ptolemy, whose claim was founded in ri^t of bis 
mother, the late king's sister. Antiochus had recourse to Eu,- 
menes, king of Pergamus, and to Attains his brother, w\\o 
seated him on the throne, after having expelled Heliodorus. 
Thefpirophet Daniel, from verse 21. of chapter xi. to the end 
of chapter xii. foretels every thing that wastobeftil Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who was a cruel persecutor of the Jews, and who 
is pointed out elsewhere by the " t little honi which was to is- 
" sue out of one of the four large horns." I shall explain this 
prophecy hereafter. 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21.) the prophet describes his acces- 
sion to the throne. " And in his," Seleucus, ^ estate shall 
" stand up a vile person, to whom they shall not give the ho- 
" nour of the khigdom : but he shall come in peaceably, and 
*' obtain the kingdom by flatteries.** Antiochus* conduct shall 
show how vile he was. It is said, ** that to him they shall not 
" give the honours of the kingdom." He did not obtain the 
crown, either by right of birth^ as his brother Seleucus had left 
behind him a son who was his lawful h^ir, or by the free choice 
4Jf the people ; Eumenes and Attains having set it on his head. 
Being returned from the west <' peaceably, or rather secret- 
ly," to surprise his rival, he won the hearts pf the people by 
his artifices, and a. specious appearance of clemency. 

I He assuihed the title of Epiphanes, that is, the lUtistrious ; 
which title was never worse applied. The whole seriea of his 
Jife will show, that he deserved much more that of « Epi- 
* manes, Mad or Furious," which some people gave him. 

Some circumstances related ofhim prove how justly the epi- 
thet vile is bestowed upon him in scripture. Housed frequent- 
ly to go out of his palace, accompanied only by two or three do- 
mestics, and ramble up And down the streets of Antioch. He 
would spend his time in talking with goldsmiths and engravers 
in their shops, and in disputing witlt them on the most minute 
particulars relating to the arts they professed, ^and which he 
ridiculously boasted he understood as well as they. He would 

* Appian. in Syr. p. ii6, 117. Hieron. in Dan. t !>«»• ▼*«' 9* 
I Athen. L v. p. 193. 
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Tcry otoi stoq> so lov as to converse widi the dregs of tbepo* 
puiace, aod mix indiscriminately with them in the placea- 
where they were assembled. On these occasions he would sit 
and drink with foreigners of the meanest condition of life. 
Whenever he heard of any party of.pkasure between young 
people^ he used to go, without saying a word to any person, and^ 
join in all their wanton fooleries ; Would carouse and sing witll^ 
them, without observing the least order or decorum. He soaae* 
times would take it into his head to divest himself of his royal 
habit, and put on a Roman robe, and in that garb would go 
from street to street, as he had seen the candidates do in the 
election for dignities. He asked the citizens to favour him with 
their votes, by giving his hand to one, by embracing another ; 
and^ometimea would set up for sdile, and at other times for 
tribune.. AJher having got himself elected, he would call for 
the curule chair ;!*^ when seating himself in it, he judged the 
petty suit» relating to contracU of buying or selling, and pro- 
nounced sentence with as much seriousness as if he decided af- 
fairs of the utmost importance. We are likewise lold, thath^ 
was very' much given to drinking,; that he squandered away a 
^at part of his revenues in excess and debauch ; and that, 
when mtoxicated in liquor, he would freauently scour up and- 
down the city, throwing away handfuls of money among the 
pt^ulace, and crying, *^ catch as catch can." At other timet 
he would leave his palace, dressed in a Roman robe, with a 
crown of roses on his head, and walk without attendants aboet 
the streets ; on which occasions, if any person oflered to fol- 
low him, he used to pelt hhn with stones^ always carrying a 
great quantity under his robe for that purpose. He used oftea 
to go and bathe himself in the public baths with the common 
people, where he committed such extravagances as made 
«very body despise him. After what has been said (and I omit 
& great many other particulars,) I submit to the reader's judg-. 
ntent, whetlier Antiochus did not merit the title of SenseiesS| 
rather than that of Illustrious* 

t Scarce was^ Antiochus well seated on the throne, but Jason, 
brother of Onias^ the Jewish high-priest, having formed a de- 
sign to supplant his brother, ofiFered that prince, secretly, 360 
talents (about 90,000/. sterling,) besides 80 more (about »,000/.>, 
for another article, upon condition that he should appoint him 
high-priest. H^ succeeded m his negociation: and accordingly 

* Thttwrnian ivory chair, which wai allowed in Rome to DQD^ 
^Uthe chief magittraut. 
t A. M. 3830. Ant J. C. 1 f 4* ft*Msccab« c. iv» 
13 
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Oniat, who was universally revered for his strict piety and jus- 
tice, wais deposed, and Jason established in his room. The 
latter subverted entirely the religion of his ancestors, and 
brought infinite calamities upon the Jewish nation,' as appears 
fi*om the second book of the Maccabees, and Joeephus. 

* In Egypt) from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, Cleopa- 
tra his widow, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, bad assumed the 
regency, and the tuition of her young son, and had acquitted 
herselt with the greatest care and prudence. 

But dying that year, the regency fell to Lenaeus, a noblenaan 
of great distinction in that country ; and EuIibus the eunuch was 
appointed to superintend the king's education. These were no 
sooner in their employments, but they sent a deputation to de- 
mand Coslosyria and Palestine of Antiochus Epiphanes ^'a<le* 
mand that very soon after occasioned a war l^tween the two 
crowns. Cleopatra, who was mother of one of these kings, and 
sister to the other, had prevented them as long as she Uved 
from coming to a rupture ; but the new regents did not show 
so much regard for Antiochus, nor scruple to demand of him 
' what they believed their sovereign's right. f It is certain, that 
the Egyptian monarchs had always possessed the sovereignty 
of these provinces from the first Ptolemy, till Antiochus the 
Great dispossessed Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and left them 
to Seleucus his son, with no other right than that of conquest. 
They had descended from the latter to his brother Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, declared, that, 
in the last division of the empire between the four successors of 
Alexander, who possessed themselves of all countries after the 
battle of Ipsus, these provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy 
Soter ; that himself, and his successors to the crown of Egypt, 
h&d enjoyed them from thatftime, till the battle of Paneaa, the 
gaining of which had enabled Antiochus the Great to dispossess 
Egypt of those provinces : that this prince had stipulated, 
when he gave his daughter to the king of Egypt, to restore to 
him at the same time those provinces as her dowry ; and that 
this was the principal article of the marriage contract. 

Antiochus denied both these facts, and pretended that, on 
the contrary, in the general division which had been made of 
Alexander's empire, all Syria, including Ccelosyria and Pales- 
tine, had .been assigned to Seleucus Nicanor ; and that conse- 
quently they belonged justly to the prince in possession of the 

■ ♦ A. M. 3831. Afii. J. C. 173. Hieron* la Dan. 
t Polyb. in liCgat. c. lnii<— Ixzxii. 
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kingdom of Syria. With regard to the marriage-contract, by 
virtue of which the Egyptians demanded back those provinces, 
he asserted that it was an absolute chimera. In fine, after 
having g^ven their reasons on both sides, without coming to any 
coTiclvistQii, they found it necessary to decide their pretenftioAs 
Y>y force of arms. 

* Ptf^emy PhilQmeter, being entered his fifteenth year, Vas 
declared of age. Great preparations were made in 'Alexandria 
for the solemnity of hts coronation, according to the Egyptian 
custom. Antiochus sent ApoUonius, one of the chief noble- 
men of hk court, with the diaracter of ambdssador^ to be prc- 
^ sent on that occasiooi and to congratulate him up^n it in his 
name. This, in outw&rd appearance, was done m honour of 
his nephew ; but the real motive was, to discover, if possible, 
the designs of that court with respect to the provinces of Goelo* 
Syria and Palestine, as well as what measures were taken with 
regard to them. • The instant he heard, on tlie return of ApoU 
lonius, that all things were preparing for war, he went by sea 
to Joppa, visited the frontier^ of the country, and put it into a 
condition of defending itself against aU the attacks of the Egyp- 
tians. 

In bis progress, he took Jerusalem in his way. Jason and 
the whole city received him there with the greatest pomp and 
magnificence. Notwithstanding the honours paidhim in Jeru» 
salem> he afterwards brought great calamities on that city and 
the whole Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Phoeni- 
cia, and after having settled all things in every place through 
which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 

t The same ApoUonius had been sent by Antiochus to Rome^ 
" at the head of an embassy. He made excuses to tlie senate for 
his master's having sent the tribute later than was st^ipulated 
by the treaty/ Besides the sura due, he made a present to the 
people of several golden vases. He demanded, in that prince's 
• name, that the alliance and friendship, • which had been grant- 
ed his father, should be renewed ^ith him ; and desired that 
the Romans would give him such orders as suited a king, who 
yalued himself on being their affectionate and faithfbl ally. He 
added, that his sovereign could never forget the great favours 
he received from the senate, from all the youths of Rome, and- 
from persons of all ranks and conditions during his abode in 
that city, where he had been treated, not mei*ely as an hostage^ 
but as a nrtonarch. The senate made an obliging answer to 
these several particulars* and dismissed Apollonius with the 

♦ I Maccab. i«*.ai> aa. . - t Lh.U xL b» 6^ . > 
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highest marks of distiactioii, and laden with pres^its. It was 
-well known, fr(»n the Roman ambassadors who had been in 
Syria, that he was very much esteemed l^ the king, and had 
the highest regard for the Romans^ 

* Jason, the year foUoifing, sent his brother Moielaas to 
Antloch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to negodate some 
ether afiaira Of great importance. But that per&Uous "wrttchy 
' ia the audience to which he was admitted* instead of confinla^ 
himselftotheordersof his commission, supplanted hisbrfAher, 
fluid obtained his office, by ofiering 300 talents more than be 
did. This new choice gave rise to tumults, disca^ers, murders, 
and sacrilegious acts x but the death of Onias, whowas univei> 
sally beloved and revered, crowned the whole.- Antiochus, 
though so very hard-hearted, however lamente4 his deaths and 
brought the murderer to condign punishment. I make onfy 
a transient mention of these £Eicts, and omit the principal cir- 
cumstances of them, because they bdong properly to the histo- 
ry of the Jews, which does not enter into my plan, and of which 
I relate only suGh particulars at large as are too important to 
be entirely omitted, or abridged in such a manner as to pre* 
serve their beauty. 

t Antiochus, who, from the return of ApoUonius from the 
Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, witii which he 
saw himself threatened by Ptolemy, on account of Ccelosyria 
and Palestine ; finding himselfin a condition to begin it, resolv- 
ed not to wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry his arms 
into the en^nny'k country. He imagined, that as Ptotemy was 
but 16, and was governed entirely by weak mmisters, he should 
be able to bring him to what terms he pleased. He was per- 
suaded that the Romans, und^r whose protection the Egyptians 
had put themselves, were engaged in so many affairs that it 
would be impossible for them to cive the latter the least suc- 
cour ; and that the war they were carrymg on against Perseus,, 
king of Miicedon, would not allow them leisure for it. In a- 
word, he thought the present juncture very favourable for him 
to decide his difference with the Egyptians on account of Uiose 
provinces. 

In the mean time, to observe measures with the Romans, he 
sent ambassadors to the senate to represent the right he had to 
the provinces of Coelosyria and Palestine, of which hfe was actn- 
ally possessed, and the necessity he was under of engagmg in a 

• A. M. 383a. Ant. J. C. 172. % Msccab. iv. 43, #t6. 

t A. M. 3853. Ant. J. C. 171. {Liv. 1. xlii. a. 9, Polyb. in Le«t. 
c. lai, Uxj*. Jtt»iia.J.z»iT. c u Di«d. Lcgat.a^. HIeroa. laDaa. 
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vzr m order for the support of them ; immediately after which 
le put himself at the head of his armV^ and marched towards 
he frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up with him near 
nount Casius and Pelusium, and fought a battle, In which An- 
iochus was victorious. He made so good an use of his success, 
hat he put the frontier in a condition to serve as a Iwrricr, and 
lo check the utmost efforts the Egyptians might mukc to reco* 
;rer those provinces. This was his first exfjediticm into Eg>'pt x 
after which, without engaging in any other enterprise thatyeari 
[le returned to Tyre, and made the neighbouHiood of it the 
winter-quarters for his army. 

* During his stay there, three person?, deputed from the tan- 
liedrim of Jerusalem, came to complain of Menel.ius, whom 
they proved to he guilty in his presence of impiety and sacri- 
lege. The king was going to condemn him, hut, at the request 
of Ptolemy Macron, one of his ministers in the Interen of Me- 
nelaus, he cleared him, and put to dcith the ihrcc deputies as 
Bilse witnesses ; '^ an action," says the author of the Macca- 
l)eest, *• so very unjust, that, before the Scy'thians they would 
" have been judged innocent," The Tyrians, touched witli 
compassion at their unhappy £&te, gave them honourable inter- 
ment. 

% This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been governor of 
the island of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Philometer, had kept 
in his own hands, during the minority (tf that monarch, all the 
revenues of that country, and could never be prevailed on to de- 
liver them up to the ministers, though they made the warmest 
instances upon that head, but had constantly refused to regard 
them, from justly suspecting their fidelity. At the coronation 
of the king he brought the whole treasure to Alexandria, and 
deposited it in the exchequer, A rare Instance of a noble dis- 
regard of wealth, in a man who had all the finances at his dis- 
posal \ So considerable a sum, and coming at a time when the 
government was in extreme want of money, had giiined him 
prodigious credit at court. But afterwardsf exasperated at 
some ill treatment he met with from the ministers, or at his not 
having been rewarded for so important a service, he rebelled 
against Ptolemy, entered into Antiochus' service, and deliver- 
ed up the island of Cyprus to him* That khig received him 
with infinile satisfaction, took him Into the number of his con- 
fidents, made him governor of Coslosyria and Palestine, and 

* A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. % Miccsb. iv. 44'-^50. 
, t i Maccab. iv. 47. 

\ Polyb. in Bicerpt. ^Ues. p. z^6* % Maccab. 1. i3.-fiiA. J* iv* 29. 
ct I Maccab. iit. 38. 
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Bfent to Cyprus io his room. Crates, who had coimnaDded ia 
the castle at JerusaleiB under Sostrates. Large mentioo u 
made of this Ptolemy Macron in the books of the Maccabees. 

* Andochus spent the whole winter in making fresh prepa* 
rations for a second expediticm into Egypt ; and the instant the 
season would permit it, inraded' the country both by sea and 
land. I'iolemy had raised a very ccnisiderable annyi but with- 
out success ; for Antiochus gained a second battle on the iron« 
tiers, took the city of Felusium, and marched to the very cen* 
tre of Egypt. In thisJast defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his 
power not to have suffered a sin^ man to escapes but the 
more completery to ruin his nephew,, instead <^ making use ol 
the advantage he had gained, he himself rode up and ^wn on 
all sides, and obliged his soldiers to discontinue the slaaghter. 
lliis ckniency gamed him the hearts of the Egyptians; aod 
when he advanced into the country, all the inhabitants came in 
crowds to pay their submission to him ; so that he soon took 
Memphis, and all the rest of Egypt, except Alexandria* wliich 
alone held out against him. 

Philometer was either taken, or elde surrendered himself to 
Antiochus, who set him at fall liberty. After this, they had 
but one table; lived, seemingly, in great friendship; and for 
some time, Antiochus aflected to be extremely carefol'of the 
interests of the young king his nephew, and to regulate his a^ 
fairs as his guardian : but when he had once possessed himself 
of the country under that pretext, he seized whatever he 
thought fit, plundered all places, and enriched himselfjasT^'^ 
as his soldiers, with the spoils of the Egyptians. 

t Philometer made a miserable figure all this time. In the 
field, he had always kept as far as possible from danger, asd 
had not even shown hims^f to those who fought for him ; and 
alter the battle, in how abject a manner did hie submit himsetf 
to Antiochus, by whom he sufifered'himself to be dispossessed of 
so fine a kingdom, without undertaking any thing topresene 
it { This, however, was not so much owing to want of courage 
i^d natural capacity (for he afilerwards gaye proa&^ both), 
a|B the efiects of his soft aud.efieminate education under Eulxiu 
his governor. That eunuch who was also his prime minister, 
had used his utmost endeavours to plunge him in luxury and 
effeminacy, in order to make hitn iticapable of aflah^ andt» 
m^e himself as neccissaty when Uie young prince should be d 

* % Mac. ▼• u I Mse. 1 17^20. HieNii. ist DSn» Dis4* in Ei- 
ccrp. Valci.p.3ii. 

t jMtii|.Lan4v«tiaib Bbd. ia Biceqp. li^sks^ p. 31^ 
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Ekge, as he had been during \a% minority, and thereby engroM all 
aower in his own hands. 

-> * Whilst Andochos was in Ervpt, a fclse report of his death 
spread throughout Palestine. Jason thought tola a proper op* 
|>0Ttiin]ty to recover the employment he had lost in that couo* 
t ry . Accordingly he marched with a few more than a thousand 
inen to Jerusalem ; and there by the assistanae of his partisans 
in the cityy made himself roaster of it; drove out Menelaus^ 
wYio withdrew to the citadel ; exercised every spedes of cruel- 
ty upon his fellow citizens, and unmercifiilly put to death all 
ttkose who feu into his hands, and whom he considered as hit 
enemies. 

When advice of this was brought to Antiochus in Egypt^ he 
concluded that the Jews had made a general insurrection, and 
ttierefore set forward immediately to quell it. The circuro* 
scsDce which mostly exasperated him was, his being informed 
tti^t the inhabitants of Jerusalem had made great rej<4cings, 
w hen a &Ise report had prevailed of his death. He therefore 
besieged the city, took it by storm, and durmr the three days 
thiat it was abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, he caused 
S«,000 men to be inhumanly butchered ; 40,<KX) were also ta* 
k^en prisoners, and the like number sold to the neighbouring 
n ations« 

But not yet satisfied, this impious monarch entered ibrdbly 
into the temple as £ir as the sanctuary and the most sacred pla* 
ces ; even polltiting, by his presence, the holy of holies, whither 
the traitor Meuelaus led him. After this, adding sacrilege to 
profanation, he carried away the altar of perfumes, the table 
for the shew-bread, the candlestick with seven brandiesbelong* 
ing to the sanctuary (all these were of|gdld}, with several other 
vases, utensils, and gifts of kings, also di gold. He plundered 
the city, and returned to Antioch laden with the spioils of Ju- 
dsa and Egypt, all which together amounted to immensef 
sums. To complete the calamt^ cf the Jews, Antiochus, at 
his setting out, appointed, as governor over Judsa, a Phrygian* 
Philip by name, a man of great cruelty x he nominated Andro» 
ulcus, a man of the like barbarous disposiUoni governor of Sa» 
maria ; and bestowed on Menelaus, Uie most wicked of the' 

^ X Msccab. 1. 40-«t9. % Msccsb. «. \$^\. Jowph* Antiq. 1. 
xti/ c. 7. Diod. 1. xzilv. Etiog* t. Hieron. in Dan. 

f VTe arc told in the Miccabccs, book ii. ch. i. vtr. 14. that he car- 
ried otffrom the tcmpk alooe iSoo ttlssts, which are cquavaknl Ce 
about 27opoel. sterling. 
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three, the title of high^priest, investing him with the authoriB 
annexed to that office. 

* Such wa^ the beginning of the calamities ^hi cli had been! 
foretold to Jerusalem by strange phenomena in the skies, that 
had appeared there, some time before, during 40 days suc- 
cessively. These were men, some on horseback, and others 
on foot, armed with shields, lances, and swords ; who, fbrmm% 
considerable bodies, combated in the air Uke two armies in 
battle. 

t The Alexandrians seeing Philometer in the hands of An- 
tiochus, whom he suffered to govern his kingdom at discretion, 
considered him as lost to them, and therefore seated his young* 
er brother upon the throne, which they first declar^ void. 
I On this occasion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes II. 
given him, which was soon changed to that of Cacergetes ; 
the former signifyitig beneficent, arid the latter malevolent. 
He afterwards was nicknamed || Physcon, or Tun«-belired, 
because his immoderate eating had made him remarkably | 
corpulent. 1[ Most historians mention him under the latter ! 
epithet. Cineas and Cumanus were appointed his chief min- i 
isters, and were ordered to use their utmost endeavours to ! 
restore, if possible, the affairs of the kingdom to their for- , 
mer flourishing condition. 

f Antiochus, who had advice of what was transacting, took 
occasion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, under | 
the specious pretence of restoring the dethroned monarch, but 
in reality to make himself absolute master of thekingdom. He 
defeated the Alexandrians in a sea fight near Pelusium, marched 
his forces into Egypt, and advanced directly towards Alexan- 
dria, in order to besiege it. The young king consulted his 
two ministers, who advised him to summon a grand council, 
composed of all the principal officers of the army, an<tto deli- 
berate with them on the measures proper to be taken on the 
present exigency." After many debates, they came at last to 
fills resolution, that, as their affairs were reduced to so low an 
ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for them to endeavou\ a 
reconciliation with Antiochus ; and that the ambassadors of the 
several states of Greece, who were in Alexandria at that time, 

• a Maccab. v. 2—4. 

f A, M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. Porphjr.in Grace. Enseb.^calig. 
I Athen.l. iv. p. 184. 
' I if^fKief ventricotut. •berat, from ^Caxn Crastum intrstinum, veo- 
ter. - . ' 

f Polyb. in Legat. c. Ixxxi. 
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should be desired to employ tfaeir me<!Uation ; to which they 
readily consented* 

They went by water up the rivver to Antiochun, with the 
overtures orpeace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy^ ambassa- 
dors, who l^ad the same instructions. He gave them a very 
gracious reception in his camp, regaled them that day in a very 
magnificent manner, and appointed them to make their pro* 
posals on the morrow. The Achxans spoke first, and after- 
"wards the rest in their tumis. All were unanimous in their ac- 
cusation of Eulxus ; ascribing the calamities of the war to his 
mal-administration, and to the minority of Itolemy Philometer. 
At the same time, they apologized in a very artful manner for 
the new king-, and employed all the powers of their rhetoric to 
move Antiochusin his favour, in or^er to induce him to treat 
l?ith Ptolemy ; laying great stress on their affinity. 

Antlochus, in the answer he gave, agreed entirely with then 
as to the cause and origin of the war ; took occadon from thence 
to Enforce the right he had to Ccelosyria and Palestine ; alleg* 
ed the reasons we have related above ; and produced some au« 
thentic instruments, which were judged so strong, that all the 
members of this congress were conviaced that he had the just- 
est right to those provinces. As to the conditions of the 
peace, he postponed them till another oppoitunity ; promising 
them^ that he would make preparations for a solemn trea- 
ty, as soon as two absent persons, whom he named, should be 
with him ; declaring at the same time, that he would not take 
a single step without them. 

After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis^ marched 
firora thence to Alexandria, and began to besiege it. *In thii 
extremity, Ptolemy Evcrgetes, and Cleopatra his sister, who 
"v^ere in &ie city, sent ambassadors to Rome, representing the 
calanuty to "which they were reduced, and imploring the aid of 
the Romans. The ambassadors appeared, in the audience to 
which they were admitted by the senate, with all the marks of 
sorrow used at that time in the greatest afflictions, and made 
a speech still more affecting. They observed that the authori- 
ty of the Romans was so much revered by all nations and 
iings, and that Antiochus particularly had received so many 
obligations from them, tjiat if they would only declare by their 
ambassadors that the senate did not approve of his making 
■war against kings in alliance with Rome, they did not doubt 
but Antiochus -would immediately draw off his troops from 

* Lit, 1, xUt.s. 19. Polyb, Legat, xc« 
VouVn. K 
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Alexandria) and return to Syria : tliat, shoal d the senate refuse 
to afford them their protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being 
expelled from their kingdom, woi;ild be immediately reduced 
to fly to Rome ; and that it would reflect a dishonour on the 
Romans, should the world have an opportunity to say, that 
they haH neglected to aid the king and queen at a time when 
their affairs were so desperate. 

The senate, moved with their remonstrances, and persuaded 
that it would not be for the interest of thej Romans to suffer 
Antiochus to attain to such an height of power, which would 
be too formidable, should he unite the crown of Egypt to that 
of Syria, resolved to send an embassy to Egypt, to put an end 
to the war, C. Popilius Lenas, C, Decimus, and C. Hosti- 
lius, were appointed for this important negotiation. Their 
instructions were, that they should first wait upon Antiochus, 
aiid afterwards on Ptolemy ; should order them, in the n%me 
of the senate, to suspend aU hostilities, and put an end to the 
' -war : and that should either of the parties refuse a compliance 
the Romans would no longer consider them as their friend and 
ally.. As the danger was imminent, three days after the reso- 
.lution had been taken in the senate, they set out from Rome 
with the Egyptian ambassadors. 

* A little before their departure, someRhodian arobassadow 
arrived in Egypt, who came Expressly to terminate, if possible, 
jtiie divisions between the two erowns. They landed at Alex- 
andria, and went from thence to Antiochus's camp. They did 
all that lay in their power to induce him to an accommodation 
with the king of Egypt, strongly insisting on the friendship 
with which both crowns had so long honoured them, and how 
nearly it concerned thenvto employ their good offices, in order 
to settlea lasting peace between them. As they expatiated 
considerably on these common-places, Antiochus interrupted 
them, and declared in few words^ that they had no^occasion to 
infike long harangues on this subject ; that the crown belonged 
to the elder of the two brothers, with whom he had concluded a 
peace and contracted a strict friendship ; that if he were recall- 
ed and replaced upon the throne, the war weuld be ended at 
once. 

t He said these words^but harboured a very different design ; 
his view being only to perplex affairs^for the attainment of his 
own ends. The resistance he met with from Alexandria, the 
sie^e vof which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, oblig- 
ed him to change his plan, and conclude that it would hencefor- 

» Polyb, Lc^at, Ixzxiv. f Liv. 1. ilv. n. ii»- 
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V— ^ard be his interest to ke6p up an enmity, aiid occasion a war 

»^etween the two brothers, which might weaken them to such 8 

degree, that it shbuld be in his power to overpower both wheu- 

— ver he pleased, in this view he raised the siege, marched to- 

w^ards Memphis, and gave Philometer, in outward appearance^ 

Tpossession of the whole kingdom, Pelusium excepted, which he 

^ept as a kej^ for entering Egypt when he pleased, and the in- * 

stant matters should be ripe for his purpose. After having; 

nnade these, dispositions, he returned to Antioch. 

Philometer began at last to wake from the lethargy into 
which his indolent eflFeminacy had plunged him, and to be sensi- 
ble of all the calamities these revolutions had brought upon him. 
He had even natural penetration enough to see through Antio- 
chus's designs ; and the king's keeping possession of Pelusium 
entirely opened his eyes. He saw plainly that he kept this key 
3f Egypt with no other view but to re-enter by it, when his bro- 
ther and himself should be reduced so low as to be unable to 
make the least resistance ; and that then both would fall vic- 
dms to his ambition. The instant therefore that Antiochus " 
marched away, he sent to inform his brother that he desired 
they might come to an accopnmodation, which was accordingly 
effected, by the mediation of Cleopatra their sister, on condi- 
tion that the two brothers should reign jointly^ Philometer re- 
turned to Alexandria, and Egypt was restored to its former 
tranquillity, to the great joy of the inhabitants, particularly 
those of Alexandria, who had suffered exceedingly during the 
war. '* 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he declared that • 
the sole' design of his coming into Egypt was to restore Philo- 
meter to his throne, he would nave been pleased to hear that the • 
two brothers were reeonciledv But he was far from entertain- 
ing such thoughts ; and I before observed that he concealed) 
beneath those specious professions, an intention to crush the two 
brothers, after they should have reduced each other by a war. 
* The brothers, convinced that Antiochus would a^ain in- 
vade them with great vigour, sent ambassadors into Greece, tO; 
desire some auxUiary forces from the Achseans. The assembly • 
was held in Corinth. The two kings requested only 1000 foot - 
under the command of Lycortas, and 200 horse under Polybius. 
They had also given orders for raising 1000 mercenary troops. 
Callicrates, who presided in the assembly, opposed the request ' 
made by the ambassadors, upon pretence that it would not be < 
for the interest of the Achsean confederates, to concern them- • 

* Poljb. 11 liCgat. Istzix^nxci. 
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sehres in any mannei> with fore^ affairs ; but that they <3ugtit 
to preserve their soldiers, to be in a condition to aid the Ro- 
mans, who, it was believed, would -soon come to a battle with 
Perseus. Lycortas and Polybius then speaking, observed, 
among other things, that Polybius having been the year before 
with Marcius, who commanded the Roman army in Macedonia, 
to offer him the aid which the Acha&an league had decreed to 
send him, the consul thanked him, and said, that as he had got 
footing in Macedonia, he should not want the aid of the aWies ; 
and therefore the Achjeans could not have that pretext for 
abandoning the kings of Egj'pt, Besides, that as the league 
was able, without the least inconveuiency, to levy 30 or 40^000 
men ; tonsequently so small a number as was desked by the 
Egyptian princes would not lessen their strength : that the 
Achsan confederates ought to embrace the opportunity they 
now had of aiding the two kings ; that it would be the highest 
ingratitude in theigfi to forget the favours they had received 
from the Egyptians ; and that their refusal on this occasion 
leould be a violation of the treaties and oaths on which the al- 
liance was founded. As the majority were for granting the 
aid, Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon pretence that 
it was contrary to the laws, to debate on au affair of that na- 
ture in such an assembly. 

It therefore was held, some time after, in Sicyone ; and as the 
members were upon the point of taking the same resolution, 
. Callicrates read a forged letter from Q. Marcius, by which the 
Jlch??^ns were exhorted to employ their mediation fpr ternji- 
n^ing the wikr between. the two Ptolemies and Ahtiochus, and 
in consequenc&caused^ decree toj)ass, whereby the AcJiscan 
confederate agreed to send only an eml^ssy to &ose princes. 

* The instant that Antiochus heard ai the reconciliation of 
the two brothers, he resolved to employ his whole force against 
them. Accordingly, he sent his fleet early into Cyprus, to 
preserve the possession of that island : at Uie same time he 
marched at the head of a very powerful land army, with the 
design to conquer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had 
before done, to fight die cause of one of his nephews* Upon his 
arrival at Rhinocorura, he found ambassadors from Philome- 
ter, who told bin), that their sovereign was very sendble that 
he owed his restoration to Antiochus ; that he conjured him 
not to destroy his own work by employing fire and sword ; but, 
en the contrary, to acquaint him amicably with his pretensions. 

• A. U. 4836. i^nt. J. C. i68« Liv. U xlt. n. |i— >|. Polyb. 
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Antiochus, throwing off the mask, no longer used the teode* * 
and ai!ectionate expressions, of which lie had till then been ^ 
ostentatiously lavish, but declared himself at once an enemy 
to both. He told the ambass£^dors that he insisted upon having 
the island of Cyprus, with th^ city of Pelusium, and all the land 
along the arm of the Nile on which it was situated, resigned to 
him for ever ; assuring them that he was determined tu con* 
elude a peace upon no other conditions. He also fixed a day 
for a. final ahswer to his demand. * 

The time being elapsed, and the satisfaction he pretended to • 
require not being made, he began hostilities ; penetrated as far 
as Memphis^ subjecting the whole country through which he 
passed ; and there received the submission of almdst all the rest 
of the kuigdom. He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, 
with design to besiege that city, the possession of which would 
have made him absolute master of all Egypt, He would cer- 
tainly have succeeded in his enterprise, had he not been checkr 
ed in his career by the Roman emba&sy, which broke all the 
measures he had been so long taking, in order to possess him* • 
self of Egypt. 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who were nom^ 
nated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmost diJigeoce. 
They landed at Alexahdria, just at the time Antiochus was 
marching to besiege it. The ambassadors came up vk»ith hina 
at Eleusine,* which was not a mile from Alexandria. The 
king seeing Popilius, with whom he liad been intimately ac- 
quainted at Rome, when he was an hostage in tliat city, opened 
his arms to embrace him as his old friend. The Roman, who 
did not consider himself on that occasion as a private man, but 
a servant of the public, desired to know, before he answered 
his compliment, whether he spoke to a friend,^ or an enemy of 
Rome. He then gave him the decree of the senate, bid hinoi 
read it over, andreturn him an immediate answer. Antiochus, 
after perusing it, said, that he would exanwne the contents of 
it with his friends, and give his answer in a short lime. Popi- 
lius, enraged at the king for talking of delays, drew, wi^h a 
wand he held in his hand, a circle round Antiochus, and thea 
raising his voice,. ." answer,'* says he, •* the senate, before ' 
M you stir out of that circle.'* The king, quite confounded at 
so haughty an order, after a moment's reflection, replied,- thajfc . 
he would act according to the desire of the senate* Popilius 

• Turncbiusand H. Valesius think that wc •hoiUd read, whirf^ • 
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Ihen received his eiyilhies» and bdliaved aftervfards in all re** 
ftpects as an old friend. * How effectual was this blunt loftiness 
of sentiments and expression ! The Roman with a few words 
strikes terror into the king of Syria, and saves the kin^ of 
Egypt. 

The circumstance which made the one so bold» and the other 
BO submissive, was the news that arrived just before of the ^reat | 
victory gained by the Romans over Perseus king of Macedonia. : 
From that instant every thing gave way beforethem ; andtVie 
Roman name grew formidable to all princes and nations. 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, Popilius 
returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, where he signed the 
treaty of union between the two brothers, which had not been 
' executed before. He then crossed into Cyprus ; sent borne An- 
tiochus's fleet, which had gained a victory over that of the Egyp- 
tians i restored the whole islandto the kings of £gypt, whs 
laid a just claim to it ; and returned to Rome in order to ac- 
quaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 

Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies and Cleopa* 
tra their sister, arrived there almost at the same time. The 
former said, *< that the peace which the senate had been pleas- 
** ed to grant their sovereign, appeared to him more glorious 
<* than the most splendid conquests ; and that he had obeyed the 
** commands of theRoman ambassadors as strictly as if they had 
^ been sent from the gdds." How grovelling, and, at the same 
time, how impious y as all this I They afterwardscongratulated 
the Romans oh the victory they had gained over Perseus. The 
rest of the ambassadors declared, in the like extravagant strain, 
« that the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra thought themselves 
<• bound in as great obligations to the senate and people of 
<< Rome as to their parents, and even to the gods; having been 
«' delivered, by the protection which Rome had granted them, 
«« from a very grievous siege, and re-established on the throne of 
** their ancestors, of which they had been almost entirely dispos- 
«* sesscd." The senate answered, "that Antiochus acted wise- 
** ly in paying obedience to the ambassadors ; and that the peo- 
'^ pie and senate of Rome were pleased with him for it." Me- 
thinks this is carrying the spirit of haughtiness as high as posa. 
ble. With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it was answered, 
*< that the senate were very much pleased with the opportunity 
»* of doing them some, service ; and that they would endeavour 
<« to m^ke them sensible that they ought to look upon the friend- 

* Quam efficai est animi wi^onisqne abscitsa gravitas f Eodea 
woracnto Syri^e rcgnum terruit, JEgypti tezit* Val. Max. I. vi, c. 4. 
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** ship and protection of the Romans, as the most solid support 
** of their kingdom .•• The practer was then ordered to mak« 
the ambassadors the usual presents. 



section: hi. 

ANTIOCKUS'S PROCEEDINGS AGAIVST THE JEWS.— *Hl!| 

ARMIES LOSE SEY^SAX, VICTORIES.— IS STRUCK 

BT THE BAND OF GOD* 

Antiochus*, at his return from Egypt, exasperated to see 
himself forcibly dispossessed by the Romans, of a crown which 
he looked upon already as his own, made the Jews, though 
they had not offended him in any manner, feel the whole weight 
of his wrath. In his march through Palestine, he detached' 
22,000 men, the command of whom he gave to ApoUonius, 
"with, orders to destroy the city of Jerusalem. ^ 

Apollonius arrived there just two years after this city had 
been taken by Antiochus. At his first coming, he did not 
hehave in any manner as if he had received such cruel orders, 
and waited till the first day of the sabbath before he executed 
them ; but then, seeing all the people assembled peaceably in 
the synagogues, and paying their religious worship to the Crea- 
tor, he put in execution the barbarous commission he had re» 
ceived ; and setting all his troops upon them, commanded them 
to cut to pieces all the men, and to seize all the women and 
children, in order that they might be exposed to sale. These 
commands were obeyed with the utmost cruelty and rigour. 
Not a single man was spared ; all they could fiiTd being cruelly 
butchered, insomuch that every part of the city streamed with 
blood. The city was afterwards plundered, and fire set to 
several parts of it, after all the rich moveables had been car- 
ried off. They demolished such parts of the houses as were still 
standing ; and, with the ruins, built a strong fort on the top 
of one of the hills of the city of David, opposite to the temple, 
which it commanded. Thejr threw a strong garrison into it, - 
to awe the whole Jewiiiv nation ; they made it a good place of 
arms, furnished with good magazines, where they deposited 
all the spoils taken in the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison fell ©n all who came to worship the 
true God in the temple, and shed their blood on every part 
of the sanctuary, which they polluted by all possible methods. 

« A. M. 3836. Ant. J. C. 168. I Maecab, i. 30— 4P. anci & V4K. 
34—47. Joseph. Aotiq. 1, xii. c, 7. 
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A stop was put to both morfiing and evehing sacrifiges, not one 
of the servants of the true God daring to come and adore him 
there. 

* As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, he pub- 
lished a decree, by which the several nations in his dominions 
were commanded. to lay aside their ancitnt religious ceremo- 
nies, and their particular usages ; to profess the same religion 
with the king, and to worship the same gods, and after the 
same manner as he did* This decree, though expressed in ^- 
neral terms, glanced nevertheless chiefly at the Jews, >whom 
he was absolutely determined to Extirpate, as well as their re- 
ligion. 

In order that this edict might be punctually executed, he 
sent intcndants into all the provinces of his empire, who were 
commanded to see it put in execution, and to instruct the peo- 
pie in all the ceremonies and customs to which they were to 
conform. 

The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. Though 
they seemed not to have been affected with the change of their 
worship, or gods, they however were not very well pleased with 
this innovrition of religious matters. No people seemed more 
eager to comply with the orders of the coui-t than the Sama- 
ritans. They presented a petition to the king, in which they 
declared themselves not to be Jews ; and desired that their tem- 
ple, built on mount Gerizim, which, till then, had not been 
dedicated to any deity in particularf » might henceforwards be 
^ dedicated to the Grecian Jupiter, and be called after his name. 
Antiochus received their petition very graciously, and ordered 
Nicanor, deputy governor of the province of Samaria, to dedi- 
cate their temple to the Grecian Jupiter, as they had desired, 
and not to molest them in any manner. 

But the Samaritans were not the xmly apostates who forsock 
their God and their law in this trial. Several Jews, either to 
escape the persecution, to ingratiate themselves with the king 
and his officers, or else from inclination and libertinism, chan- 
ged also their religion. From these different motives many feO 
from Israel I ; and several of those who had once taken this 
wicked step, joining themselves with the king's forces, became 
(as is but too common) greater persecutors of their unhappy 

• I Maccabi i. 41—64. & % Maccaib. v£. I— 7:. Joseph. Antiq.I. 
«ii.c.7. 

f THcy expressed themselves in that hianner, because the mighty 
same of the God of israel, " Jehovah/,* was never uttered by the }^vi- 
I a Maccab. vi. 21^94. 
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brethren than the heathens themselves employed to execute 
this barbarous commission. 

The intendant, who was sent into Jadea and Samaria to see 
the king's decree punctually obeyed, was called Athenaeus, a 
man advanced in years, and extremely well versed in all the 
ceremonies of the Grecian^idolatry, who, for that reason, was 
judged a fit pei*son to invite those nations to join in it. As 
soon as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by putting a stop 
to the sacrifices which were offered up to the God of Israel^ 
and suppressing all the observances of the Jewish law. They 
polluted the temple in such a manner that it was no longer 
fit tor the service of God ; profaned the sabbaths and other 
festivals ;. forbid the circumcision of children ; carried off and 
burned all the copies of the law wherever they could find them ; 
abolished all the ordinances of God in every part of the coun* 
try ; and put to death whoever was found to have acted con* 
trary to the decree of the king. The Syrian soldiers, and the 
intendant who commanded over them, were the chief instru* 
ments by which the . Jews were converted to the religion^ro^ 
fussed by the sovereign. 

To establish it the sooner in every part of the nation, altars 
and chapels filled with idols were erected in every part of the 
cjty, apd sacred grpves were planted. They set ofBcers over 
these, who caused all the people in general to oflfer sacrifices in . 
them every month, the day of the month on which the king 
^as bom, who made them eat swine's fiesh, and other 'undeaa 
smimals sacrificed there. 

* One of thesp officers, Apelles by name, came to Modin, 
th^ residence of Mattathias, of the sacerdotal race, a venerable 
man, and extremely zealous for the law of God. He was soa 
to John, and grandson to Simon, from whose father, Asmone-*.' 
Uj5, the family was called Asmoneans. With him were his five 
spns, all brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal for the law 
of Qod as himself. These were Joannan, surnamed Gaddis ; 
Simon, surnamed Thasi ; Ji^das, surnamed Maccabeus.^ £lea*; 
ear, called Aharon ; and Jonathan, called Apphus. Being ar- 
rived in Modin, ApcUes assembled the inhabitants, and explain- 
ed to them the purport of hia commission. Directing himsel£> 
afterwards to Mattathias, he endeavouiied to persuade him to 
conform to the king's orders ; in hopes that the conversion of 
so venerable a man would induce all the rest of the inhabitants ta 
foUow bis example. He promised, that in case of hin compU* 

• z M^ccab* u« >T'3^« Joieph, ADttq[* It iU« c* l« 
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ance, the king would rank him in the number of his Mends, and 
appt.int him a meiiibcr uf his council ; and that himself and 
his sons sh(»u]d be raised, by th^ court, to the greatest honours 
and preferments Mattaihias said, so loud as to be heard by 
the whole assembly, that ♦ though all the nations of the earth 
should obey king Anti: chus, and all the people of Israel should 
abandon the law of their forefothers, and obey his ordinances, 
yet himselt his children, and his brothers, would adhere for 
ever inviolably to the law of God. 

After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew going tip 
to the altar which the heathens had raised, to sacrifice there in 
obedience to the king's injunction ; fired with a zeal like that of 
Phineas, and transported with a just and holy indignationtf he 
fell upon the apostate, and killed him. After this, being as- 
sisted by his son, and some others who joined them, he also kil- 
led the king's commissioner and all his followers. Having in a 
manner thrown up the standard by this bold action, he cried 
aloud in the city : " \ Wliosoever is zealous of the law ||, and 
*' maintaineth the covenant, let him follow me." As he now 
had assembled his whole family, and all who were truly zealous 
for the worship of God, he retired with them to the mountains, 
•whither they soon were followed by others ; so that all the de- 
serts of Judea were filled, in a little time, with people, Who fled 
from the persecution. 

% At first, Avhen the Jews were attacked on the sabbath, for 
fear of violating the holiness of the day, they did not dare to 
make the least defence, but suffered themselves to be cut to 
pieces. However they soon became sensible, that the law of 
the sabbath was not bindhig on persons in such imminent dan- 
, ger as themselves. 

** Advice being brought to Antiochus, tliat his decrees were 
not so implicitly obeyed in Judea as in all other nations, he 
went thither in person, in order to see them put in execution. 
He then exercised the most lv>rrid cruelties over all such Jews 
as refused to abjure their religion j in order to force the rest, 

* Etsi omnes gentes rej^i Antiocho obedlont, ut di^cedat unusqnis- 
^iie a servitute Iceis patrum suorum, et consefitiat mandatis cjua : cgO| 
etfilii mci, et fratretmei, obediemuslegi^patruni no^trorom. 

t God had commanded his people to slay those who shou d persuade 
Chem to sacrifice to idol-, "^ee Deut. ch. xii. ver- 6 — II* 

\ Omnif, qui zebm hacetlegis, 8tatucn8te8tamciitiim,c»eatpo8tme. 

I I Maccab. c. yti. %*j. 

\ I Maccab, ii. 31—41. a Maccab. vi. li. Joseph. Antiq. l.xii. c. S* 

•• A. M. 3837. Aflt. J. Ci 167. Jowph. dc Alaccab. c. i?.et t. 
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by thedi-ead of the like inhuman treatment, to comply -with 
what was required of them*. At this time happened the mar- 
tyrdom of Eleazar ; of the mother and her seven sons, com« 
monly called the' Maccabees. AHhongh their history is univer« 
sally knoVn, they appear to me so important, and relate so 
nearly to Antiochus, whose life I am now writing, that I can- 
notvprevail with myself to omit it. I shall therefore repeat it 
in almost the very words of scripture. 

The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned many to 
fall away : but, on the other side, several continued inflexible, 
and chose to suffer death rather than pollute themselves by eat- 
ing hnpure meats. Eleazar was one of the most illustrious 
among these. He was a venerable old man, 90 years of age^ 
and a doctor of the law> whose life had been one continued se- 
ries of spotless innocence. He was commanded to eat swine's 
flesh, and endeavours were used to make him swallow it, by 
forcibly opening his mouth. But Eleazar, preferring a glorious 
death to a criminal life, went voluntarily to execution ; and 
persevering in his resolute patience, was determined not to in* 
fringe the law to save his life. 

His friends who were present, moved with an unjust com- 
passion, took him aside, and earnestly besought him to permit 
them to bring him such meats as he was allowed to eat ; in or- 
der that it might be imagined, that he had eaten of the meats 
cf the sacrifice, pursuant to the king's command ; and by that 
means save his life. But Eleazar, considering only what his 
great ase, the noble and generous sentiments he was born with, 
and the life of purity and innocence which he bad led from his 
infancy, required of him, answered, pursuant to the ordinan* 
ces of the holy law of God, that he would rather die than con- 
sent to what was desired from him. " It would be shameful,'* 
says he to tliem, " for me at this age, to use such an artifice, 
" as many young men, upon the supposition, that Eleazar, 
" fourscor^P and ten years of age, had embraced the principles 
*' of the heathens, would be imposed upon by such deceit, which 
** I should have employed to preserve the short remains of a 
" corruptible life ; and thereby 1 should dishonour my old age, 
*' and expose it to the curses of all men. Besides, supposing 
** I should by that means avoid the punishrhent of men, I 
" could never fly from the hand of the Almighty neither in 
" this world nor in that which is to come. For this reason, if 
^' I lay down my life courageously, I shall appear worthy of 

* 2 Maccab. c. vi. et vii« 
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« 6ld age ; and still leave behind toe for the imitation of young 
•* pcopfc, an example of constancy and resolution, by suffer- 
** ing patiently an honourable death for the sake of our ven- 
«* erable and holy laws." Eleazar had no sooner ended his 
Speech, but he was dragged to execution. The officers wbo 
attended him, and who hitherto had behaved with some hu- 
manity towards him, grew furious upon what he had said, 
which they looked upon as the effect of pride When the tor- 
ments had made him ready to breathe^ his last, he vented a 
deep sigh, and said, ^^ O Lord ! thou who art possessed of the 
*' holy knowledge, thou seest that I, who could have delivered 
<* myself from death, do yet sufier cruel agonies in my body, 
** but in my soul find joy in my sufiferings, because I fear thee." 
Thus died this holy man ; leaving, by his death, not only to the 
young men, but to his whole nation, a glorious example of vir- 
tue and resolution. 

At this tinie seven brothers, with their mother, were seized ; 
and king Antiochus would force them to eat swine's flesh con* 
trary to their law, by causing their bodies to be scourged in a 
most inhuman manner. But the eldest of the brethren said to 
-him, " what is it thou wouldest ask or have of us ? We are 
<* ready to lay down our lives, rather than violate the holy law 
** which God gave to our forefathers." The king being exas- 
perated at these words, ordered brazen pans and caldrons to 
be heated ; and, when they were red, he caused the tongue 
of that man who had spoke first to be cut off; had the skin 
torn from his head, and the extremities of his hands and feet 
cut off, before his mother and his brethren. After being muti- 
lated in every jjart of his body, he was brought close to the 
fire, and fried in the pan. Whilst these variety of tortures 
were inflicting upon him, his brothers and their mother ex- 
horted e^ch other to die courageously, saying, " the Lord 
^< God will have regard to truth ; he will have pity on us, and 
•* comfort us, as Moses declares in{his song.** 

The first dying in this manner, the second was taken ; and 
after the hair of his head, with his skin, was torn away, he 
was asked whether he would eat of some meats which were pre- 
sented to him, otherwise, that all his limbs should be severed 
from his body. "But he answered in the language of his country, 
*' I will not obey arty of your commands.'* He was then tor- 
tured in the same manner as his brother. Being ready to ex- 
pire, he spoke thus to the king: « Wicked prince, you bereave 
«' us of this terrestrial life ; but the king of heaven and earth, 
« if we die for the defence of hi^ laws, ^ill one day raise w 
« up to everlasting life.** 
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They now proceeded to the third. He was commanded to 
putibrth his tongue, which he did immediately ; and afterwards 
stretching forth his hands with the utmost tranquillity of mind, 
he bravely said, " I received these limbs from heaven, but now 
*' I despise them, since I am to defend the laws of God ; fronr 
*' the sure and stedfast hopes that he will one day restore them 
" to me.** The king and ail his followers y^ere astonished at 
the intrepidity of this young man, who scorned the utmost ef- 
forts of their cruelty. 

The fourth was tortured in the same manner ; and being 
ready to die, he said to the monarchj " it is for our advantage 
" to be killed by men, because we hope that God will restore 
•** us to life at the resurrection : But you, O king, will never 
" rise to life.*' 

The fifth whilst they were tormenting him, said to Antio- 
chus, ** you now act according to your own will and pleasure, 
'' because you are invested with absolute human power, thoi/gli 
" you are but a mortal man. But do not imagine that God 
'' haa forsaken our nation. Stay but a little, and you will see 
*' the wondrous eflfects. of his power, and in what manner he 
'* will torment you rself and your race." 

The sixth came next, wha, the moment before he expireJ| 
said, ** do not deceive yourself : it is true, indeed, our sins have 
" drawn upon us the exquisite tortures we now sufK'r ; but do 
" not flatter yourself with the hopes of impunity, after having 
*' presumed to make war against God himself." 

In the mean time their mother, supported by the hopes that 
she had in God, beheld, wiih incredible resolution, all her sev- 
en sons die thus inhumanly in one day. She encouraged them 
by the wisest and mcst pathetic discourse, and uniting a man- 
ly courage with the tenderness of a mother, she said to them^ 
"J know not in what manner you were formed in my womb ; 
" for it was.not I who inspired you with a soul and with life, 
** nor formed your members : but I am sure that the Creator 
" of the -world, who fashioned man, and who gave being to all 
*' things, will one day restore you to life by his infinite mcrcj', 
" in return fr>r your having despised it here, out of the love 
^ you bear to his laws." . 

There stiU. remained her youngest son. Antiochus began to 
exhort him to a compliance, assuring him, with an oath, that 
he would raise him to riches and power, and rank him in the 
number of his favourites, if he would forsake the laws of his 
forefathers. But the youth being insensible to all these pro- 
mises, the king called his mother^ aud advised her to inspire 
Vol. VII. L 
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the child with saliiCaT7 counsels. This die piroiiuaed ; andgOi 
log up U> her son, and langhuig at the tyrant's cmelty, she said 
to him in her natiTelangoagCf ** son, have pity oo me ; od me^ 
• ** who bore yon nine months in my womb ; who far threeyears 
** fed yon with the milk of my breasts, and btDOgfat you op 
« eversince. Iconjare yoo, dear childy to look npoo heaven 
^ and earthy and every thing they €:oatain, and irmly to be« 
<* lieve that God formed them all as well as man. Fear not 
•• that cruel executiimer, but show yimrself worthy of your 
" brethren, by submitting cheerfblly to death ; in order that, 
•• by the mercy of God, I may receive you, togetl^er with your 
•* lm>thers, in the glory which awaits us.'* 

As she was speaking in this manner, the young chiW cried 
aloud, •« what is it you expect iix>mme? I do not dxy the 
*« king's command, but the law which was given ns by Moses. 
« As to you, from whom all the calamities with which the He- 
•* brews have been afflicted flow, you shall not escape thehaDd 
«< of the Almighty. Our sufferings indeed are owing to oor 
« sins 2 but if tlie Lord our God, to punish us, was for a little 
« time angry with us, he at last will be apjicased, and be re. 
^ conciled to his servants. But as for you, the most wicked, 
•« the most impious of men, do not flatter yourseslf with vain 
<< hopes; You shall not escape the judgment of the Ci-eator, whfl 
** isall.&eeing and omnipotent. As to my brothers, after har- 
« ing suffered for a moment the most cruel tortures, they taste 
** eternal joys. In imitation of thcej^araple they havesetme, 
«* I freely give up my body and life for the laws of my forefe- 
*« thers 5 and I beseech God to extend his mercy soon to our 
*« nation ; to force you by wounds and tortures of every H^ 
•< to confess that he is the only God : and that his anger, 
W which is justly fallen on the Hebrews, may end by my 
«< death, and that of my brethren." 

The king, now transported with fury, and unable to bear 
these insults, caused this last youth to be tortured more griev- 
ously than the rest. Thus he died in the same holy man- 
ner as his brethren, and with the utmost confidence in God. 
At last the mother also suffered death. 

• Mattathias, before he died, sent for his five sons ; and after 
exhorting them to fight valiantly for the law of God against 
their persecutors, he appointed Judas for their general, and Si* 
mon as president of the council. He afterwards died, and was 

/ .^\^' .?.838. Ant. J, C, 166. i Maccab. ii. 49-70- 1^ 
Aotiq* 1. VUl. C. 12. 
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nterred at Modin> in the burying place of his ancestoi^ all the 
aithful Israeiitesr shedding floods of tears at his deatfi. 

* Antiochus finding that Paulus- iGmilius» after having de- 
eated Perseus, and conquered Macedonia,- had solemnized 
jatnes in the city of Amphipolis, situated on the river Stry mcmy 
«7as desirous to have the same spectacle exhibited at Daphne, 
near Antioch* He appointed the time for them, sent to all 
places to invite spectators, and drew together prodigious muU 
titudes. The games were celebrated with incredible pomp, 
cost immense sums, and lasted several days. The part be 
there acted during the whole time, answered in every respect 
to the character given of him by Danielf. who calls him a vile 
or contemptible man, as I have said elsewhere. He there 
did so many mad actions before that infinite multitude of peo- 
ple, assembled from different parts of theearthtthat he became 
the laughing stock of them all: and many of them were so 
muoh ^Usgustedy that, to prevent their being spectators of a 
conduct so unworthy a prince, and so repugnant to the rules of 
modesty and decorum, they refused to go any more to the feasts' 
to which he invited them, , 

:!^ He had scarce ended the solemnization of these games, but 
Tiberius^ Gracchus arrived as ambassadors from the Romans,- 
in order to have an eye on Antiochus's actions. That prince 
gave him so polite and friendly a reception, that the ambassa- 
dor- not only laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and 
did not perceive that he retained any resantmcut with respect > 
to what had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed thosev 
who sprcaxi«»ch reports of him. And indeed Antiochus, be- 
sides other civilities, quitted his palace to make room for Ti- 
berius Gracchus "and his train, and was even going to resign 
his crown to him. The ambassador ought to have been politi-. ' 
cian enough to suspect all thesecaresses ; for it is certain that 
Antiochus was meditating at that time how he might best re- 
venge himself on the Romans ; but he disguised his sentiments, < . 
in order to gain time, and to be the better able to carry on hi^ 
preparations. - - 

II Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with celebrating 
games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different part in 
Judaea. After having levied an army he fortified the cities, re^ - 
built the fortresses, threw strong garrisons into them, and 
thereby awed the whole country. ApoUonius, who was gc^ 

• Polyb. apud Athcn, 1. v. p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales, p. - 
3*^* t Dan. xi. ai. 

I Polyb. Legat« loi — 105* Diod. in Exccrp. Vjilea. p. $%%> 
\ I MsciU..!— 2$. .it MsCiViii, s^7* X<^ph* Ami<i* 1* »i* c« xo^ \ 
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vernor of Samaria luiderAntiochus, tliougbtbe shoi^dbeable 
to check his progress, and accordingly marched directly a- 
gainst him. However, Judas defeated him, and made a great 
slaughter of his troops. Seron, another commander, who had 
flattered himself with the hopes of i*evenging the afiront his 
master had received,, met with the like fate ; and as that ge- 
neral had been, was also defeated and killed in the battle. 

Whrsh news was brought to Antiochus of this double defeat, 
he was exasperated to fury. Immediately be assembled all his 
troops, which formed a mighty army, and determined to de- 
stroy the whole Jewish nation, and to settle other people in 
their country. But when his troops were to be paid, he had 
not sufficient sums in his coffers, having exhausted them in the 
foolish expences he had lately been at. For want of money he 
was obliged to suspend the vengeance he meditated against the 
Jewish nation, and all the plans he had formed for the imme- 
diate execution of that design, . -^ 

* He had squandered immense sums on the games. Besides 
this, he had been extravagantly profuse in every other respect^ 
particularly in tlie presents he bestowed ©n particular persons 
and whole bodies of men. He often would throw his monejr 
abundantly among his attendants and others j sometimes sea- 
sonably enough, but most frequently without sense or rcasoin 
^^**-*^i^sa_occasions he verified what the prophet Daniel had 
foretold of hi nvHitt-iTer- should " t scatter among them the 
*• prey and spoil of riches ;" and the author of the \ Maccabew 
says, that he had been exceeding liberaU and had " sth^ioM 
«< above the kings that were before him." We ate told by 
II Athenaeus, that the circumstances which enabled him toide- 
fray so prodigious an expence, were, first, the spoils he had ta- 

. ken in Egypt, contrary to the promise he had made Philome- 
terin his minority,; secondly, the sums he had raised among 
his friends, by way of free gifts ; lastly, which was the most 
considerable article, the plundpr of a great number of^emples, 
which he had sacrilegiously invaded. 

t Besides the difficulties to which the want of money reduced 
him, others arose, according to Daniel's prophecy, from the 
** tidings" which came to him « out of the east, and out ot 
•* the north ;" for northward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, baa 
rebelled against him ; and Persia which lay eastward, disconti- 

• Joseph. Amiq l.xii, c. II. + Dan. xi. 24. 

J I Matcab, iii. 50. g Ajhcn. 1. ▼• P' '95- 

< \ Daa, zi. 44. ct HieroD, in buoc locum. 
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mecl the regular payment of the tribute* * Ther€» as in ere* 
7 other part of his dominions, all things seemed in the otmost 
xmfusioD, occasioned by the new ordinance by which the an* 
ilent customs of so many of his sohjects were abolibhed, and 
hose of the Greeks, of which he was ridiculously fond, et» 
lablished m their stead. These things occasioned great conlu* 
iion with respect to the payments, which, till then, had been 
rerv regular throughout that Tast and rich empire, and bad 
always supplied sums sufficient to defray the great expences It 
was necessary to be at. 

t To remedy these grievances, as well as a multitude of <v* 
thers, he resolved to dii'ide his forces into two parts : to give 
the command of one of his armies to Lysias, descended from 
the blood- royal, in order that he might subdue the Jews ; and 
to march the other into Armenia, and afterwards Into Persia^ 
to reinstate the affairs of those provinces in their fcnrmcr flou* 
rishing condition. He accordingly left Lysias the government 
of all the countries on this side the Euphrates, and the care 
of his son's education, who afterwards was called \ Antiochus 
Kupator. After passing mount Taurus, he entered Armenia^ , 
beat Artaxias, and took him prisoner. He marched from 
thence into Persia, where he supposed he should have n6 other 
trouble, but to receive the tribute of that rich province and 
those in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered himnelf, that 
he should th^re nnd sums sufficient to hU his coffi:rs, and rein* 
state all his affairs upon as good afoot as even 

Whilst he was forming all these projects, Lysias was me- 
ditating how he migfat best put in execution the orders he 
had left him, especially those which related to the Je^. 
The king had commanded him to extirpate them, so as not 
to leave one Hebrew in the country ; which he intended to 
people with other inhabitants, and to distribute the lands a« 
mong them by lot. He. thought it necessary for him to make 
the more dispatch in this expedition, because advice was 
daily brought him, that the arms of Judas made prodigious 
progress, and increased in strength by taking all the fortress* 
es which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Jud«a, see* 
ing Judas's success, had sent expresses with advice of this to 
Ptolemy Macron, governor of Coclosyria and Palestine^ oa : 

* I Macc^b. iii. 29. 

f I Maccab.iii. 31-60. etiv.l-S5. iMsccab. viii. 8 — s8. Joieph^r 
Antiq. I.xii c.'ii. Appian in Syr. p. 117, ilicroik ia Du,sU44»« 
i He waa then but ictcd yeara old. 
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%liich Judaea depended^ and had pressed him by tetter to em- 
ploy such measurers might best support the interests of their 
common sovereign in this important conjupcture. Macron 
had communicated his advices and letters to Lysias. A reso-i 
lution was therefore immediately taken, to send an army, ofj 
«which Ptolemy Macron was appointed generalissimo, into 
Jadxa. He appointed Nicanor, his intimate friend, his iieu- 
Cenantogeneral ; sent him before at the head of 20,000 men, 
'with Gorgias, a veteran officer of consummate experience, to 
assist him. Accordingly they entered the country, and were 
soon followed by Ptolemy, with the rest of the .forces intend- 
ed for that expedition. The armies when joined, came and 
encamped at Emmaus, near Jerusalem. It consisted of 40,000 
foot and 7000 horse. 

ThiUier also repaired an army of another kind. It con- 
sisted of merchants, who came to purchase the slaves, who, 
it was supposed would certainly be taken hi that war. ISica- 
nor, who had flattered himself with the hopes of levying large 
sums of money by this means, sufficient to pay *the 2000 taknts 
•which the king stilJ owed the Romans on accoimt of the ancient 
treaty of Sipylus, published a proclamation in the neighbouring 
countries, declaiming that all the prisoners iaken in that war 
should be sold at the rate of 90 for a talent.f A resolution, 
indeed, had been taken to cut to pieces all the men gi'own ; to 
reduce, all the rest to a state of captivity ; and 180,000 of the 
latter, at the price above menticned, would have sold exactly 
for the sum in question. The merchants, therefore, finding 
this would be ^ very profitable article to them, as it was a very- 
low price, flocked thither in crowds, and brought considerable 
sums with them. We are told that 1000, all of them very con- 
♦ siderable merchants, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occa* 
sion, without including their domestics, and the persons they 
should want to look after the captives they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren perceiving the danger with which 
they were threatened by the approach of so powerful an army» 
■which they knew had been commanded to extirpate entirely 
the Jewish nation, resolved to make a very vigorous defence ; 
to fight for themselves, their law, and their liberty ; and either 
to conquer or die sword in hand. Accordingly they divided 
the 60C0 men under their command into four bodies of 1500 
men each. Judas put himself at the head of the first, apd gave 
the command of the three others to his brethren. He 
afterwards marched them to Maspha, there to ofler together 

f About 300,0001 steiliDg* f 1000 crown. 
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tlieir prayers to God, and to implore his assistance \i\ the ex- 
treme danger to which they were reduced. He made choice of 
this place, because as Jerusalem was in the hands of their ene- 
mies, and the sanctuary trampled upon, they could not assem- 
ble in it to solemnize that religious act ; and Maspha seemed 
the fittest place for that purpose, because God was worshipped 
there before the foundation of the temple. 

* Here are now two armies ready to engage, the numbers on 
each side very unequal, and the.dispositions of their minds still 
more so. 't They agree, however, in one point ; that is, both 
are firmly persuaded they shall gain the victory ; the one be- 
cause they have a mighty army of well disciplined troops, 
"commanded by brave and experienced generals ; the other, 
because they put thdr whole trust in the God of armies. 

After proclamaAn had been made according to the \ law, 
that those who had built a house that year, or married a wife, 
or planted a vine, or were afraid, had liberty to retire, Ju- 
das', 6000 men were reduced to half that number. "Neyerthe- 
less this valiant captain of the people of God, resolutely deter- 
mined to fight the mighty host of tlie^enemy with only this 
handfi^l of men and to leave the issue to Providence, advanced 
with his few forces, encamped very near the enemy, and told 
his sc4diers, after having|animated them by all- the motives 
■which the present conjuncture supplied, that he intended to 
give the Syrians battle on the morrow, and therefore that they 
roust prepare for it. 

But receiving. advice that same evening, that Gorgias h^d 
been detached from the enemy's camp with 5000 foot and 1000 
horse, all chosen troops, and that he was marching* a by-way, 
through which the apostate Jews led him, in order to come and 
surprise his camp in the night ; he was not satisfied with frus- 
trating that design, but even made use of the very same strata- 
gem which the enemy intended to employ against him, and was 
successful in it ; for raising his camp imme .'.lately , and ^irrying 
off all the baggage, he marched and attacked the enemy's camp, 
weakened, hy the best troops hM^ing been detached from it, 
and spread such terror and confusion in every part of it, tha^ 
after 3000 Syrians had been cut to pieces, the rest fled, and 
left him the whole plunder of their camp. 

As Gorgias was still at the head of his formidable detach- 
ment, Judas, like a wise captain, kept his troops together, arid 
would not suffer them to straggle about after plunder, or in pur- 

•J**^S««' '• t J Reg* ^" 5- 3^cttt. U.5, &c. 
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suit of the enemy, till they should have defeated that body al, 
80, he was successful without coming to a battle ; for Gorgias, 
after failing to meqt with Judas in his camp, and having soughl 
for him in vain in the mountains, whither he supposed he had 
retired, withdrew at last into his camp : and finding it in a blaze, 
and his soldiers straggling and flying away, it was inapossible 
for him to keep them in order ; so that these threw down t/jeir 
arms, and fled also. Then Judas, and the men under his com- 
mand, pursued them vigorously, and cut to pieces a greater 
number on this occasion than they had before done in the camp. 
9000 Syrians were left dead in the fi^d, and the greatest part 
of those who fled were either maipfled or wounded. 

After this, Judas marched backhis soldiers, in order to plun- 
der the camp, where they met with immense booty ; and great 
numbers who were come, as to a fair, to fcwy the captive Jews, . 
•were themselves taken prisoners and sold* . The next day be- 
ing the sabbath, was solemnized in the most religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occasion, gave themselves up to a holy 
joy, and imanimously returned thanks to the Creator, for the 
great and • signal deliverance he had wrought in their favour. 
We have here a sensible image of the feeble opposition which 
the human arm is able to make against that of the Alraightj'^, 
in whom only the fate of battles depends. . It is evident that 
'Judas was fully sensible of his own weakness. " How can we,*'' 
says he to.the Almighty before the battle, «' stand before them, 
" unless thou thyself assisteth us ?" And it is as evident that 
he was no less firmly persuaded of the success of his arms 
<< The victory," he had said above, «« does not depend on the 
« number of soldiers, but it is from heaven that all our strength 
" comes*" But although Judas had so entire a confidence in 
God, he employs all those expedients which the most experi- 
enced and bravest general could use, in order to obtain the vic- 
tory. How excellent a pattern have we here for generals ! To 
pray yith humility because all things depend on God ; and to 
act with vigour, as if all things depended on man— We are still 
possessed, thanks to the Almighty, of generals who believe it 
glorious to entertain suel#*thoughts ; and who, at the head of 
great armies, composed of as brave soldiers as ever were, as 
well as of officers and commanders of an almost unparalleled 
courage and zeal, do not rely on all those human advantages, 
but solely on the protection of the God of armies. 
♦ Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had gained, 

•■ a Maccftb.viii.3p— 3j^., 
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1 reinforced by a grest number of troops, whom thk succeu 
>ught to him, > employed the advantage which this ^Ave htm 
distress the rest of his enemies. Knowing that Timothcat 
d Bacchides, two of Antiochos's lieutenants were raising 
lops to fight him, he marched against them, defeated them 
a great battle, and killed upwards of 20,000 of their men. 
* Lystas hearing of the ill success which Antiochus's arms 
d met with in Judca, and the great losses be had sustnined 
that country, was in greit astonishment and perplexity. 
3wever, knowing that the king had a strong desire to cxti'r- 
ite that nation, he made mighty preparations for a new cx|)e* 
don against the J^ws. Accordingly he levied an army of 
1,000 foot and 50u0 horse, all chosen troops ; and putting 
mself at their head, he marched into Judca, firmly resolved 
lay waste the whole country, and to destroy all theinliabitantt. 
He encamped at Bethsura, a city standinfc to the Muth of Je« 
isaletn, towards the frotitiers of Idumxa. Judas advanced to- 
ards him at the head of 10,000 men ; and fully persuaded that 
e Lord would assist him, he engaged tlie enemy with his in- 
msiderable body of troops, killed 5000 of them, and put the 
ist to flight. Lysias, dismayed at the surprising valour of Ju* 
is's soldiersi who fought with intrepid courage, determined to 
)Dquer or die, led back his conquered army to Antioch ; in» 
:nding, nevertheless, to come and att;ick them again the next 
2ar with a still more powerful body of forces, 
t Judas being left master of the field by the retreat of Ly- 
as, took advantage of this opportunity, and marched to Jcru* 
dem, where he recovered the sanctuary from the heathens, 
urifiecl and dedicated it again to the service of God. This 
:)lemn dedication continued a week, all which was spent in 
lanksgiving for the delivery that God had vouchsafed them ; 
nd it was ordained that the anniversary of it should be so- 
jinnized every year. The neighbouring nations, jealous of 
he prosperity of the Jews, made a league to destroy them, 
md resolved to join Antiochus, in order to extirpate that 
people. • 

\ This prince was then in Persia, levying the tribute which ^ 
ud not been paid regularly. He was informed, that Elyroass 

* A. M 3839. Ant. J. C. 165. X Maccah. iv. a6— 35- Joieph. 
Aotiq-l. xii. crii. 

t- 1 Maccab. iv. 36—61. at ▼. i, ft. % Maccab. x. X— 8. Joseph. 
ADtiq. 1. xii c. XI. 

\ A. M. 3840. Ant J. C. 164. 1 Maccab. vi. x— 16. « Maccab. 
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was thought to abound with riches ; and especially, that in a 
temple of that city, which Polybius says was dedicated to Diana, 
and to Venus, according to Appian, prodigious sums Were laid 
up. He went thither with a design to take the city and plun- 
der the temple, as he had before done Jerusalem ; but his design 
having taken vent, the country people and the inhabitants of the 
city took up arms to defend their temple, and gave him a shame- 
ful repulse. Antiochus, thuhderstruck at this disgrace, with* 
drew to Ecbatana. 

To add to his affliction, news were there brought him of the 
defeat of Nicauor and Timotheu^ in Judea. In the violence 
of his rage, he set out with all possible expedition, in order to 
make that nation feel the dreadful eflecttjof his wrath, vent- 
ing nothii.g but menaces on his march, and breathing only 
final ruin and destruction. Advancing in this disposition to- 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way, fresh expresses came to 
him with advice of Lysias' defeat, and also that the Jews had 
retaken the temple, thrown down the altars and idols which he 
had set up in them, and re-established their ancient worship. 
At this news his fury increased. Immediately he commands 
hi« ooachraah to drive with the utmost speed, in order that he 
might have an opportunity to satiate fully his vengeance, threat- 
eningto make Jerusalem the burying plaecof the whole Jewish 
nation, and not leave one single inhabitant in it. He had scarce 
uttered that blasphemous expression, but he was struck by the 
handef God. He was seized with incredible pains in his 
bowels, and the most excessive pangs of the colic. " Thus the 
"* murderer and blasphemer,^ says the author of the Maccabees, 
** having suffered most grievously, as he treated other men, 
" so died he a miserable death in a strange country in the 
" mountains." 

But still his pride was not abated by this first shock ;-so far 
from'it, that suffering himself to be hurried away by the wild 
transports of his fury, and breathing nothing but vengeance 
against the Jews, lie gave orders for proceeding with all pos- 
sible speed in the journey . But as his horses were running 
forwards impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and thereby 
"bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of his body ; so that 
his attendants were forced to put him into a litter, where he 
suffered inexpressible torments. Worms crawled from every 
part of him ; his flesh fell away piece-meal, and the stench was 
so great, that it became intolerable to the whole army. Being 
himself unable to bear it : ^» it is meet," Says he, " to be ^ub- 
<* ject umo God \ and man who is mortal, should not thmk of 
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'< Iiimsdf as if he were a god*." Acknowledging that it was the 
handof%ejLiQrd of Israel which strudfijiini) because of the ca- 
lamities he had brought upon Jerusalem, he promises to exert 
his utmost liberality towards his chosen people ; to enrich with 
precious gifts the holy temple of Jerusalem, which he had plun- 
dered; ta^mish, from his revenues, the sums necessary for 
defraying the expence of the sacrifices ; to turn Jew himself; 
and to travel into every part of the world, in order to publish 
the power of the Almighty, He hoped he should calm his 
wrath by these mighty promises, whichthe violence of his pre- 
sent affliction, and the fear of future torments, extorted from 
bis mouth, but not from his heart. But, adds the author in 
question, t" This wicked person vowed unto the Lord, who 
" now no more would have mercy upon him." And indeed 
this naurderer and blasphemer (these are the names which the 
writer of the Maccabees substituted in the place of illustrious, 
Which men had bestowed on that prince,) being struck in a 
dreadful manner, and treated as he treated others, finished an 
impious life by a miserable death. | 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had been brought 
up with him from his infancy, was his favourite, and had be- 
stowed on him the regency of Syria during the minority of his 
Son, then, nine years of age. He had put into his hands the di- 
adem, the seal of tlie empire, and aHthe other ensigns of roy- 
alty ; exhorting him, especially, to employ his utmost endea- 
vours to give him such an education as would best teach him 
the art of reigning, and how to govern his subjects with justice 
and moderation. Few princes give such instructions to their 
children till they are near their end ; and that, after having 
set them a quite different example during their whole lives, 
Philip caused the king's body to be conveyed to Antioch. Thi» 
prince had sat 11 years on the 'throne. 



• iMaccab.iz. 12. + 2 Maccab. ix« 13. 

\ Polybius attests the troth of this, md relates, that Antiochus was 
troubled with a perpetual deUr urn ; imagining, that spectres stood per- 
petaallyibefore him, reproaching him with his crimes. Thishistortan, 
who was unacquainted with the scriptures, assigns, as the cau e of this 
iJunishment, the sacrilegious attempt formed by thi* prince against the 
temple of Diana in Elymaii. Poiyb; in Excerpt. Valea. p. 145. 
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Philcmeter his nephew, king of Egypt^ << he AM work deceit- 
^< /iiiiy ; for he shall come up, and thall become strong witha 
<^ smaU people.** Andochcw^ thou{^ he was already deter* 
mined on the war, ** he yet shall assume a specious appear- 
<* aRce of friendsfaip for the king of Egypt.^ He even sent 
ApoUonius to Merai>hi8, to be present at the banquet given on 
occasion ti that prince's coronation, as a proctf that it was 
agreeable to him. Nevertheless, soon after, on pretence of 
defendiog his nephew, he marched into Egn>^ ^i^h a small 
army in comparison of those which he levied afterwards. The 
battle was fought near Pelusium. Antiochus was strongest^ 
that is irictorious, and afterwards returned to Tyre. Soch wat 
the end of his first expedition* 

Antiochw^M second Esfiedition into Egypt, 

^< * He shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest places of 
^^ the province,*' Egypt, *^ and he shaU do that which his fa* 
"(< theTS have not done^ nor his fathers' fathers ; he shall scat- 
<< ter among them," his troops, *' the prey, and spoil, and 
^ riches^ yea, and he shall forecast his devices against \i^ 
<* strong holds, even for a time." 

^ t ^ And he shall stir up his power and his coarage against the 
<< king of the south," of Egypt, *< with a great army ; and the 
^< king of the south shall be stirred up to battle with a verjr 
^* great and mighty army, but he shall not stand ; for thef 
*< shall forecast devices against him." 

(« X Yea, they that feed of the portion of his," the kmg of 
Egypt's* ^' meat, shall destroy him, and his army shall over- 
** flow ; and many shall fall down slain." 

In these three verses appear the principal characters of An* 
-tiochus's second expedition into Egypt ; his mighty armies, hla 
rapid conquests, the rich spoils he carried from thence, and 
the dissimulation and treachery he began to practise witli re- 
gard to Ptolemy. 

Antiochusy after employing the whole* winter in making pre* 
parations for a second expedition into Egypt, invaded it both 
by sea and land, the instant the season would permit» 
<* \| Wherefore he entered into Egypt with a great multitude^ 
«' with chariots, and elephants, ami horsemen, and a great navy^ 

" And made war against Ptcdemy king of Egypt : but 

^^ Ptolemy was afraid ofhim, and fled; and many were wounded 

• Dm. SI. i4» t Vcr. a|. \ Vsr, a6. 

I iMaccab. i. 17, x8, lO, 

Vol. VH M 
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^<.to death.-— -Thus they got the strong cities in the laiid d 
-<< Egypt, and he took the spoils thereof." 

DanieU some verses after,. is more mioute in his prophecy d 
this event. 

• " And at the time of the end shall the king of the south 
•* push at him,** Ptolemy is here hinted at, ** and the king of 
<* the north," Antiochus, " shall come against him like a whirl- 
<* wind, with chariots and with horsemen, and with many ships, 
<^ and he shall enter into the countries, and shall overflow and 
** pass over." 

t '^ He shall enter also into the glorious land, and many coun- 
■^< tries shall be overthrown : but these shall escape out of his 
'^ hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of the children of 
« Ammon." 

\ »* He shall stretch forth his hand also npon the countries, 
.«* and the land of Egypt shall not escape." 

ij " But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and 
« silver, and ovfer all the precious things of Egypt," &c- 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the Macca- 
bees with Daniel's prophecy we find a perfect resemblance, ex- 
cept that the prophet is more clear and partictdar than the 
historian 

if Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this victory, con- 
quered all Egypt, or at least the greatest part of it ; for all the 
cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates to the con- 
queror. He subdued Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and 
.did that ** " which his forefathers had not done, nor his fa- 
*^ thers' fathers." 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the hands of 
Andochus, who at first treated him with kindness, had but one 
table with him, seemed to be greatly concerned for his welfare, 
and left him the peaceable possession of his kingdom, reserv- 
ing to himself Pelusium, which was the key of it ; for Antio- 
chus assumed this appearance of friendship with no other view 
but 'to have the better opportunity of ruining him. — ft ** They 
*' that feed of the portion of his meat shall destroy hinx," 
. Antiochus did not make a Lmg stay in Egypt at that time; 
the news which was brought of ttie general revolt of the Jews 
obliging him to march against them. 



♦ Dan. »i. 40. t Vcr. 41. \ Ver. 44. 

I Ver. 43. \ InExcerpt. Vales^p. 310. ' 

in* Daft. xi. a4« tt Vtr. a6. 
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Tn the mean time, the inhabitints of Alexandria, offended 
at Philometer for having concluded an alliance with Antio* 
chus, raised Evergetes his younger brother to the throne in his 
stead. 

Antiochus, who had^advice of what had paued in Alexandria^ 
took this opportunity to return into Egypt, upon pretext «f re- 
storing the dethroned monarch, but, in reality, to make him* 
self absolute master of the kingdom. 

jintiochuM*9 third Exfiedition into Rgyfitm 
'< And* both these kings hearts shall t)e to do mischief; and 
<' they shall speak lies at one table ; but it shill not prosper ; 
« for yet the end shall be at the time appointed." 

^ t TheD shall he," Antiochus, '< return into hi* land with 
" great riches," 

Antiochus's third expedition could scarce be pointed oat 
more clearly. That prince, hearing that the Alexandrians had 
raised Evergetes to the throne, returned to Eg>'pt upon the 
specious pretence of restoring Philometer : \ Per honeatam 
afieciem Tnajoria Ptolem^ti reducendi in regnunu After having; 
overcome the Alexandrians in a sea.iight at Felusium, he laid 
siege to Alexandria : but finding the inhabitants made a strong 
opposition, he was contented with making himself master en 
Egypt again in the name of his nephew, in whose defence he 
pretend^ to have drawn the sword : \\Cui regnum qu£ri suU 
viridus stmiilabatm They were then at Memphis, .ate at the 
same table, and behaved towards one another with all the out- 
ward marks of a sincere friendship. The uncle seemed 
to have his nephew's interest at heart, and the nephew to re- 
pose the highest confidence in his uncle ; but all this was mere 
show and outside, both dissembling their real sentiments. The 
uncle endeavoured to crush his nephew : % Cui regnum quitri 
auis viridua simtUabatt ut mox victorem aggrederetur ; and 
the nephew, who saw through his design, x*oluntatis ejus non 
ignarttsy strove immediately to be reconciled to his brother. 
Thus neither succeeded in deceiving the other : noth'mg was 
yet determined, and Antiochus returned into Syria. 

Antiochu9*8 fourth Exftedition into Egyfit, 
« »« At the time appointed he shall return) and come to* 

• Dan. xi. 27. t Ver. 28, 

I Liv. h xliv. n. X9# I Liv. 1. zW. n. IX. Hicron. in !>••• - 

\ Liv. ibid. •♦ Dan. xu 29. 
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<^ ward the south, but it shall not be as the former, or as tb 
« latteV." 

<« * For the ships of Chittiin shall come a^inst him : there* 
^ fore he shal] be grieved and return, and have indignatioa 
*< against the holy covenant.** 

Advice being brought Antiochus that the two brothers werw 
reconciled, he threw off the mask, and declared public/y that] 
he intended to conquer Egypt for himself ; and, to support his | 
pretensions, " he returned towards the south," thai is, into 
Egypt, but was not so successful in this expedition as before, 
t As he was advancing forward to besiege Alexandria, Popilius, 
and the other Roman ambassadors, who were on board a fleet 
composed of Macedonian or Greek ships (for this Uie Hebrew 
word Chittim signifies), which they found at Delos, obliged 
him to lay down his arms, and leave Egypt. H6 obeyed, but 
** with the utmost reluctance, and made the city and ttmple 
^ of Jerusalem feel the dire effects of his indignation^'' as will 
be presently seen. | 

Had the prophet been eye-witness to this event, would it 
have been possible for him to point it out in a clearer and more 
^cact manner ? 

1I» Cruel Per^cution exercised by AntiocTma against the 
JetVSy and foretold by the JProfihet DanieL 

I have mentioned and explained in another place the account 
which Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander the Great's reign, 
and those of his four successors. 

" \ Behold, an he- goat came from the west, on the face of 
" the whole earth, and touched not the ground." — Could it 
have been possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of Alex- 
ander's conquests ? " The || he goat waxed very great, and 
*' when he was strong, the great horn was^broken ; and for it 
*^ came up four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven." 
These are Alexander's four successors, "t And out of 
*^ one of them came forth a little horn, which waxed exceed- 
*** ing great toward the south, and toward the east, and toward 
" the pleasant land." This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who 
gained several victories towards the south and the east, and 
who strongly opposed the army of the Lord and the Jewish 
pfeOT)le, of whom God was the strength and the protector. 

The prophet afterwardspoints outthe war which £piphane& 

♦ Dan. xi. 30, t Lit. 1. xlV. n. ZO. - i Dan. tUL $1 
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*oclaimed against the people of God^ the priests ef the Lord, 
s la ws and his temple. 

** * Andit^axed great,** the horn, "even to the host oS 
heaven, and it cast down some of the host, and of the stars-. 
to the grovnd and stamped upon them.— -t Yea, he magni« 
iied himself even to the prince of the host," to God, " and ♦ 
by hinri the daily sacrifice was taken away, and the place of' 

his sanctuary was cast down. \ And an host ^as givea 

him against the daily sacrifice, by reason of transgression,. 
and it cast down the truth to the ground, and it practised and 
prospered ►*' 

r>aniel gives still greater extent to the same prophecy in his .• 
Ith chapter. 

^^ tl His heart shall be against the holy covenant ; and he shall 
do exploits. — ^He shall return, and have indignation against • 
the holy covenant." 

^r During the siege of l^lexandria, a report had prevailed ' 
lat Antiochus was dead, and the Jews had been accused of 
^pressing great joy at it. He thereupon marched to their 
ity, stormed, it, and exercised all the barbarity that his fuiy- 
ould suggest. About 40,000 ** , men were killed, and the- 
^me number sold as slaves, in the compass of three days; • 
k.ntiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried off all . 
rte vessels, treasures, and rich ornaments, 

tt After Popiliushad forced him to leave Egypt, he turned ^ 
t\c fury he conceived upon that occasion against the Jews.^ He. 
ent ApoUonius into Judaea, with orders to kill all the men ca« 
)able of l^earing arms, and to sell the women and children*. • 
Vccordingly, Apbllonius made dreadful havoc in Jerusalem, 
;et iire to the city, beat down, the walls, and carried tlie womeo^ * 
md children into captivity. 
" \X He shall return, and have intelligence with them that* 

•' forsake the holy covenant. And arms shall stand on his- - 

" part, and they shall pollute the sanctuary of strength, and 
" shall take away the daily sacrifice, and they shall place the 

*^ abomfnation rhat maketh desolate* And such as do wick- 

" edly against the covenant, shall he corrupt by flatteries/T * 
Sec. 

• DaD. viii. TO, t-Vcr. i n 

:^Dao.v)it. i*. || Dtn. xi 28. i^Oi 

^ I Maccab. i. 21—44. et. 11. 5. H. Joseph. Lib. de Maccab. Itc^. 

** We are told in the Maccabees that it was twice t)us Dumber^: 

\t * Maccab. i. 30— 34- 

j[j.Dan.jLi. 30,. 31, 3 V 

M % 
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* Antiochus declared openly for all those ^v%io should re- 
nounce the law. Having published an ordinance, by ivhich ail 
the Jews ki general were commanded, upon pain of death, to 
change their religion, he sent some officers to Jerasalem, or-i 
derine them to pollute the temple, and abolish the worship of 
the Most High. They accordingly dedicated this temple to 
Jupiter Olympius, and placed his statue in it. They raised iiL 
every part of the city profane temples and altars, where they] 
forced the Jews to ofifer sacrifices, and eat of meat sacrificed to| 
idols. Many, from the dread of the torture, seemed to comply 
in all things required from them, and even prompted others to j 
countenance their base apostacy. 

<' t And such as do wickedly against the covenant, shall he," 
(Antiochus) " corrupt by flatteries; but the people that do 
*' know their God, shall be strong and do exploits.* This 
manifestly points at old Eleazar, tl^ seven Maccabees and 
their mother, and a great number or other Jews, wlu> coura« 
geously opposed the impious orders of the king. 

** \ And they that understand among the people shall instruct 
•< many : yet they shall fall by the sword, and by flame, by 
** captivity, and by spoil many days." This relates chiefly to | 
Mattathias and his sons. 

« II Now when they shall fall, they shall be holpen with a 
^\ little help : but many shall cleave to them with flatteries." i 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus supported the distressed na- | 
tion, and the almost universally abandoned religion, with so 
«mall a number of forces, that we can consider the success 
which the Almighty gave their arms no otherwise than as a 
sniracle. Their troops grew more numerous by degrees, and 
afterwards formed a very considerable body. 

" t And some of them of understanding shall fall, to try them, 
** and to purge, and to make them white, even to the time of 
« the end ; because it is yet for a time appointed." The suA 
forings and death of those who stedfastly refused to obey the 
king's decree, was their glory and triumph. 

« tt And the king shall do according to his will, and he shall 
<< exalt himself, and magnify himself above every god, and 
<< shall speak marvellous things against the God of god^ and 
** shall prosper till the indignation be accomplished ; for that 
*' is,determined, shalFbe done." 

" \\ Neither shall he regard the God of his fathers, nor the 

• I Maccab. 1. xUii. ibc. i Maccal>.iv. 7, &c. vi. 1, kc. 
tDan.ii. 3«. |Ver-3a. |Vw:. 34* t V«r. 3 j; 
••Vcr.36. ttYcr.32. 
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<< dedre of women, nor regard any god ; lor he shall muadSf 
*' himself above an." ^ 

Epiphanes ridicoled all refigiions. He f>lundered the templee 
of Greece, and wanted to rob that of Elymais. He exerdaed 
his impious fury chiefly against Jerusalem and the Jews, and aU 
most without any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink 
for a time at all the abominations which were committed in 
his temple* till his wrath against his people was satisfied. 

* ^ But tidings out of the east, and out of the north, shall 
^< trouble him ; therefore he shall go forth with great fory to 
" destroy, and utterly to make a Jiray many/* 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, that 
the provinces of the east, and Artaxias king of Armenia to the 
north, were in arms, and going to throw off his yoke. Tad« 
tus t tells UB, that when Antiochus had formed a resolution to 
force the Jews to change their religion, and en^race that of the 
Greeks, the Parthians had revolted from Antiochus. Before 
4: he set cut for the provinces on the other side of the Euphrates, 
he gave Lysias, whom he appointed regent of the kingdom in 
his absence, half his army ; commanding him to extirpate all 
the Jews, and to settle other nations in their country. 

^< II He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace," [IT in Apad« 
no] (< between the sons in the glorious holy mountain" [of 
Zabi] ; <^ yet he shall come to his end, and none shall help him.'* 
This verse, which is translated literally from the Hebrew, is 
very difficult to be explained, because of the two words Apadno 
and Zabi, which are not to be found in the ancient geography. 
The reader knows that I do not take upon me to clear up these 
kind of difficulties. Porphyry, whom we have no reason to 
suspect, imagined that this verse alluded to Antiochus's expe^ 
dition beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, which happened 
on that march'. This is the opinion of the gi'catest part of the 
interpreter^, and therefore we ought to be satisiied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares that Antiochus shall pitch his 
camp near mount Zabi, doubtless the same wiihTaba^*, where, 

• Dan^ xi. 44. . j . . 

^ Antiochus dcmcre supcrrtitionem, et mores» Or«conim dire adnis- 

«», quo minus rctcrriniam gcntcm in melius mutaret, Parthonim bello 

prohibittts est : nam ca tcmpc^iatc Arsaccs ilefecerac. Tacit. L v. c. 8. 

t I Maccab. iii. 31—39 I l^*n. xi. 4S* 

^ N« B.-— The words between the crotchets in thtt Ycrse are not in 

our £nj.lt$h translation of the bible. 

•• Taba,accordmfctoPolybiu8,wasirP«fiI»5 sn4 in PafCtsceWh, 
acsordiog to Quintius Curtiui. 
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accordiog to * PdylHtts,hedied, and that there he ^^ shaU come 
*' to his end,*' being abandoned by God, and having none to 
** help him." We hare seen how he expired in the most cruel 
agonies, and struck with an unavailing repentance, which only 
increased his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and several interpreters, take all that 
the prophet Daniel speaks concerning Antiochus Epiphanes in 
another sense, as aUuding to antichrist, it is certain that this 
prince, who was equally im.pioiis a{id cruel, is one of the most 
sensible, as well as most expressive types of that enemy of- 
Christ Je&us and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this prophecy, 
not to be prodigiously struck, to see the justness and accuracy,, 
with which the prophet traces the principal characteristics of 
a king whose history is so much blended with that of the Jews ; 
and we perceive evidently, that for this reason the holy spirit, 
either entirely, omitting, or taking only a transient notice of 
the actions of other much more famous princes, dwells so long 
on that of Antiochus Epipjianes,. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretel a multitude of events, 
so very remote, and which tlepended on so many arbitrary cir- 
cumstances I how manifestly did the spirit, which presented fu- 
turity to his view, show it him as present, and in as clear a light. 
as if he had seen it with his bodily eyes I Do not the divine au- 
thority of the scriptures, and, by a necessary consequence, the 
certainty of the christian religion, l)ecome, by such proo&, in.- 
a manner palpable and self-evident I 

No prophecy was ever fulfilled in so clear, so perfect, and so 
indisputable a manner as this^ f Porphyry, the professed ene- 
my of the christian religion, as well as of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, being infinitely perplexed in finding so great a confor- 
mity between the events foretold by Daniel, and the relations 
given by the best historians, did not pretend to deny this con- 
foiHiiity, for that would have been repugnant to sense, and de- 
nying the shining of the sun at noon day. However, he took, 
another coisrse in order to undermine the authority of the scrip- 
tures. He himself laboured, by citing all the historians extAut 
at that time, and which are since lost, to show, in a very ex- 
tensive manner, that whafever is written in the eleventh chap- 
ter of Daniel happened exactly as foretold by that prophet ; and. 

*• Polyb. in excerp. Vales, p. 145, 

t Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at Tyre, A- D. ij^jj, 
ftftd. wrote a very solumifiojia treatise against the chri^tian reUgioiu 
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he concluded from this perfect unilbrmity, that so exact a de- 
taii of so great a number of events could not poitaibly have been 
ivritten by Daniel so many years befurc th^ happened ; and 
that this work must certainly have been written by some per* 
son who lived after Antiochus Epiphanes, and borrowed Dan« 
lei's name. 

In this contest between the christians and heathens, the for* 
ner would indisputably carry their cause, could they be able to 
lemonstrate, by goodproofsy that Daniel's prophecies were 
really written by him. Now this they proved unanswerably, by 
:iting the testimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews, whose 
evidence could not be suspected nor disallowed, as they were 
&till greater enemies to the christian religion than the heathens 
themselves. The reverence they had for the sacred writings, 
of which providence had appointed them the depositaries and 
guardians, was so prodigious, that they would have thought 
bim a criminal and sacnlegious wretch who should have at- 
tempt^ only to transpose a single word, or change one letter 
in it. What idea would they then have entertained of that 
man who should pretend to introduce any supposititious books 
in them I Such are the witnesses who attested the reality of 
Daniel^ prophecies. And were ever prooft to convincing, or 
cause so victorious f *» • Thy testimonies are Tery ittr»«- 
OLord) forever." 

* fisL sew*;' 
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PLAN. 
Tbis nineteeikth book cootains three arttdct. In the first* thdiistorjr 
. of Peiftus. the lasr king of Macedonia, is related ; he reigned c\e^ea 
years, and wa§ dethroned in the year of the world 3836. The second 
art iclc ^OL s on from the defeat of Perfeus to the min of Corinth, vhicb 
was taken and 'lurnei iu the year of the world 3S58, and includes 
' aomething more than % ytars The third article contains the hti- 
. tory of Syria and that of Egypt, which are generally joined to- 
^ gether. That of ^yria cootiuucd almost lOO years from Antiochut 
' £upator, sen of Antiuchus Epiphanes, to Antiochus Asiaticus, un- 
der whom Syria became a province of the Roman empire ; that 
is to fay, from the year of the world 3^40 to 3939. The history 
of Egypt includes. also 1 00 years from the «oth year of Pto'emzus 
Philometer, till the expulsion of Ptolemaeus Auletes^'that is, from 
the year of the world 3845 to the year 3946 



ARTICLE I. 

THIS article contains eleven years, being the whole reign 
of Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, from the year of 
the world 3826 to 3837.. 

SECTION I. 

FERSEU9 PREPARES FOR WAR AGAINST THE ROMANS.— 
HE ENDEAVOURS A RECONCILIATION WITH TH£ 
ACH^ANS. 

Th e death of Philip * happened very ppportunely for suspend- 
ing the war against the Romans, and giving them time topre- 

^ A, M. ^8a6. Ant. J. C, 178. Lit. 1. xl. n. 57, 58. Oro»,l. it. c. ao. 
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-pare for it. That prince had formed a strange design, and had 
already began to put it in execution ; which was, to bring a 
considerable body of troops, both horse and toot, from Europe* 
an Sarmatia, part of l^)land. Certain Gauls had settled near 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, now called the Nieper, and had 
taken the name of Bastamac. That people were neither accus* 
tomed tp till the earth, to feed cattle, nor to follow commerce : 
they lived by war, and sold their services to any people that 
would employ them. After having passed the Danube, Philip 
was to have settled them upon the lands of the Dardadians, 
whom he had resolved -utterly to exterminate ; because being 
very near neighbours of Macedonia, they never failed to take 
every favourable occasion tor making irruptions into it. The 
Bastarnae were to leave their wives and children in this new 
settlement, and to march into Italy, in order to enrich them- 
selves with the booty they were in hopes of making there. 
Whatever the success might be, Philip conceived he should 
ind great advantages in it. If it should happen that the Bas- 
tarnae were conquered by the Romans, he should easily be con- 
«)led for their defeat, in seeing him self delivered from the Dar- 
danians by their means; and if their irruption into Italy sue* 
ceeded, whilst the Romans were employed in repulsing these 
new enemies, he should have time to recover all he had lost in 
Greece. The Bastarnae were already upon their march, and 
were considerably advanced when they received advice of Phi- 
lip's death. This news, and several accidents that befel them, 
suspended their first design, and they dispersed into different 
parts. Antigonus, whom Philip intended for his successor, 
had been employed against his will in negociating this aff tir. 
At his return, Perseus put him to death, and to assure himself 
the better of the throne, sent ambassadors to the Romans to de- 
mand, that they would renew with him the alliance they had 
made with his father, and that the senate would acknowledge 
him king. His sole intent was to gain time. 

Part of the Bastarna * had pur sued their route, and were ac- 
tually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans to< k umbrage 
at it. Perseus excused himself by his ambassadors, and repre- 
sented that he had not sent for them, and had no share in their 
enterprise. The senate, without making any further inquiry 
into the affair, contented themselves with advising him to lake 
care that he observed inviolably the treaty made with the Ro- 
mans. The Bastarnae, after having gained some advantages 

* A. M. 3899. Ant. J. C. tjS' Frieniheim in Lbr» ' 
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at first, were at length reduced, the greatest part ^ them sA 
least, to return into their own country. It b said, that having 
found the Danube frozen over^ in endeavouring to pass it, the 
ice broke under them, and a great number of them, were swal» 
lowed up in the river. . 

It was known at Rome, that Perseus had sent ambassadors 
to Carthage, and that the senate had given them audience in the 
night, in tiie temple of iEsculapius. It was thought proper _to 
send ambassadors into Macedonia to observe the conduct of 
that prince. He had lately reduced the f Dolopians, who re- 
fused to obey him, by force of arms. After that expediti<Hi he 
advanced towards Delphos, upon pretence of coi^olting the 
oracle, but in reality, it was believed, to make the tour of 
Greece, and negociate alliances. This journey at first alarmed 
the whole country, and occasioned so general a consternation 
that even Eumenes did not think himself safe in Pergamus. But 
Perseus, as soon as he had consulted the oracle, returned into 
his own kingdom, passing through Phthiot4s, Achaia, and 
Thessaly, without committing any hostilities in his march. He 
afterwards sent either ambassadors or circular letters to all the 
states through which he had passed, to demand that they would 
forget such subjects of discontent as they might have had under 
the reign of his father, which ought to be buried in his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself with the 
Achatans. Their league, and.the cityof Athens, had carried 
their hatred and resentment so high against the Macedonians, 
as to prohibit all commerce with them by a decree. This dt* 
clared enmity gave the slaves who fled from Achaia, theop« 
portunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they found an as- 
sured asylum, and knew they should not be followed or claimed 
after that general interdiction. Perseus caused all Jheae slaves 
to be seized, and sent them back to the Achaean s, with aa 
obliging letter in which he exhorted them to take effectual me- 
thods for preventing their slaves from making his dominions 
their refuge any longer. This was tacitly demanding the re- 
.establishment of their andent commerce. Xenarchus, who 
.was at that time in office, and desired to make his court to the 
•king, seconded his demand very strongly, and was supported 
|)y those who were most soUcitous for recovering their slaves. 

Calllcrates, one of the principal personsof the assembly, who 

• DolopU was a region of Thcwaly, upon the confints of Epirvt. 
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was convinced that the safety of the league consisted in the la- 
violable observance of the treaty concluded with the RomanS) 
represented that a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct 
in^action.of it, whilst that kingdom was making preparations 
to declare war against Rome as soon as possible* He conclud* 
ed, that it was necessary to leave things in their present con* 
dition till time should explain whether tlieir fears were just or 
not ; that if Macedonia continued in peace with Rome, it would 
be time enough when that appeared, to re-establish commerce 
'With them ; without which ^ re-union would be precipitate and 
dangerous^ 

Arcon, Xenarchus's brother, who spoke after CalKcrates, did 
his utmost to prove that such terrors were without fuundatioti ; 
that the question was not the making a new treaty and alliance 
with Perseus, and much less to break with the Romans, but 
solely to reverse ^ decree for which tlie injustice of Philip might 
have given room, but which Perseus, who had no share in hit 
father's conduct, was undoubtedly far from deserving; that that 
prince could not but be assured that in case of war against the 
Romans the league would not fail to declare for them. ♦* But,'* 
added he, '< whilst the peace subsists, if animosities and dissen- 
" sions are not made to cease entirely, it is at least reasonable 
" to suspend them, and to let them sleep for a while." 

Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it was taken 
amiss that the king had contented himself with only sending 
them a letter, he afterwards sent ambassadors to the assembly^ 
vhich had been summoned to Megalopolis* Hut those who ap« 
prehended giving Rome offence used such effectual means that 
they were refused audience. 

The ambassadors sent by the senate into Macedonia report- 
ed, at their return, that they could not get access, to the king, 
upon pretence that he was sometimes abroad, and sometimes 
indisposed : a double evasion equally false ; that for the rest, 
it appeared plainly that great preparations were making for 
war, and that it was reasonable to expect it would speedily 
breakout. They gave an account also of the state in which 
they found i^tolia ; that it was in great commotion from do- 
mestic divisions, which the violence of two contending parties 
had carried into vast disorders ; and that their authority had 
not been capable of reclaiming and appeasing the persons at 
the liead of them. 

As Rome expected the war with Macedonia, preparations 
were made for it by the religious ceremonies, winch amongst 
the Romans always preceded declarations of war, that is to say^ 
Vol. VII. N 
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%f expiation of prodigies, and various sacrifices oBered to the 

|;ods. 

Mircellus was one of the ambassadors whom the senate had 
ftenHl^to Greece. After having appeased as much as possible 
the troubles of ^tolia, he wen into Peloponnesus, tv here he 
caused the assembly of the Achaans to be summoned. He ex- 
tremely applauded their zeal, in having constantly ai^hered to 
the decree which prohibited all commerce with the kings of 
lllacedonia. This was an open declaration of what the RomsLns 
thought with regard to Perseus. 

That prince incessantly solicited the Grecian cities, by fre- 
4uf;nt embassies and magnificent pre mises, far exceeding his 
power to perform. They were sufficiently inclined in his fa- 
vour, ancj rather more thaii in that ot Euiiienes, though tlie lat- 
ter had rendered j^reat services to most of thc»se cities ; and 
those of his own dominions would not have changed condition 
■With such as were entirely free. There was, however, no 
^comparison between the two princes in ppint of character and 
manners. Perseus was utterly infamous for his crimes and cru- 
elties. He was accused of having murdered his wife with his 
own hands, after the death of his mther ; of having made away 
ivith Apelles, whose aid he had used in destroying hjs brother ; 
and of having conmiitted many other murders, both within and 
Without his kingdom. Gn the contrary Eumenes had ren- 
dered himself amiable by his tendemess for his brothers aj;d 
relations ; by his justice in governing his subjects ; and by his 
gene^TUs propensity to do good, and to serve others Not. 
withstanding this oifference of character, they gave Perseus 
the preference j whether the ancient grandeur of the Macedo- 
nian kings inspired them with contempt for a state whose ori- 
gin was wholly recent, and which they had sten take birth ; 
or that the Greeks had some change in view ; or because they 
•W^re j^leased with having some support in him to hold the Ro- 
mans in respect. « 

Perseus * was particularly attentive in cultivating the amity 
of the Rhodians, and in separating them from the party of 
Home. It was from Rhodes that Laodice, the daughter of 
Selt ucus, went to share the Macedonian thrcrie with Perseus, 
In marrying him. The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a 
fieet as could be imagined. Perseus had furnished the materials, 
.and gave gold ribands to every soldier and sesiman who came 
fivith JLaodice. A sentence passed by Rome in &votir of the 

* Polyb. Legat. 40, 412 
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Lycians against the people of Rhodes^ had extremely exasperat- 
ed the latter. Perseus endcavoui^ed to take the advantage gf 
their resentment against Rome, to attach them to himself. 

* The Romans were not ignorant of the measures taken lyy 
Perseus to bring over the states of Greece into his views. Eu- 
menes came expressly to Rome to inform them at large of his 
proceedin|;s.| He was received there with all possible marks of 
distinction. He declared, that besides his desire to pay his ho- 
mage to the gods and men, to whom he .owed an establishment 
which left, him nothing to wish, he had undertaken this voyag^ 
expressly to advise the senate in person to be upon their guard 
against the enterprises of Perseus ; that that prince had inher- 
ited his father's hatred for the Romans, as well as his crown, 
and omitted no preparations for a war, which he believed in ^ 
manner fallen to him in. right of succession ; that the. long 
peace Macedonia had enjoyed, supplied him with the means of , 
raising numerous and formidable troops ; that he had a rich 
^ud powerful kingdom ; that he was himself in the flower of 
his youth, full of ardour for military expeditions, to which he 
bad been early inured in th^ sight and under the conduct of his 
father, and had since much exercised himself in different en- 
terprises against his neighbours ; that he was highly consider^ 
ed by the cities of Greece and Asia, without seeming to have 
any sort of merit to support such credit, except his enmity for 
the Romans ; _that he was upon as good terms with powerful 
kings ; that he had espoused the daughter of Seleucus, and giv^- . 
ven his sister in marriage to Prusias ; that he had found means 
to engage the Boeotians in his interest, a very warlike people, 
whom his father had never been able to bring over ; and that, 
but for the opposition of a few persons well affected to the Ro.» 
mans, he had certainly renewed the alliance of the Achsau 
confederates ; that it was to Perseus the iEtolians applied for 
aid in their domestic troubles, and not to the Romans ; that, 
supported by these powerful allies, he made such preparations 
for war himself as put hfm in a condition to dispense with any 
foreign aid ; that he had 30,000 foot, 5000 horse, and provisions 
for ten years ; that, besides his immense annual revenues fron^ 
the mines, he had enough to pay 10,000 foreign troops for ^ 
like number of years, without reckoning those of his kingdom ; 
that he had laid up in hi* arsenal a sufficient quantity of arms ' 
to equip three armies as great as that he had actuallr on foot j 
^nd that, though^Macedonia should be incapable of supplying : 

* KM* 383a. 4bIvJ. Q.17^' Liv. 1, xlii,n, 11— Z4« 
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him with troops, Thrace vas at his devotion, which was an 
inexhaustible nursery of soldiers. Eumenes added, that he ad- 
vanced nothing upon simple conjecture, but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts founded upon the best information. ** For 

• ** the rest," said he in concluding; " having discharged the du- 
" ty which my regard and gratitude for the Roman people 
<* made indispensable, and delivered my conscience, it only re- 
*' mains for me to implore all the gods and goddesses, that they 
*' would inspire you with sentiments and measures consistent 
*' with the glory of your empire, and the preservation of your 

• ** friends and allies, whose safety depends upon yours." 

The senators were much affected with this discourse. No- 
thing that passed in the senate, except that king Eumenes had 
spoken, was known abroad, or suffered to take air at first ; so 
inviolably were the deliberations of that august assembly kept 
secret. 

The ambassadors from king Perseus had audience someday* 
lifter. They found the senate highly prejudiced against their 
master, and what Harpalus, one of them, said in his speech, in- 
flafned them still more against him. It was, that Perseus desir- 
ed to be believed upon his own word, when he declared he had 
neither done nor said any thing that argued an enemy ; that 
as for tljercst,' if he discovered that they were obstinately 
bent upon a rupture with him, he should know how to defend 
himself with valour ; that the fortune atid events of war arc 
always hazardous and uncertain. 

The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the effect which 
these embassies might produce at Rome, had also sent deputies 
thither under different pretexts especially the Rhi^dians, who 
suspected that Eumenes had joined them in his accusation a- 
gamst Perseus, and were not deceived. In an audience grant- 
ed them, they inveighed violently against Eumenes, reproach- 
ing him whh having stirred up Lycia against the Rhodians, and 
of having rendered himself more insupportable to Asia than 
Antiochus himself. This discourse was very agreeable X% the 
Asiatic people, who secretly favoured Perseus, but very much 
displeased the senate, and had no other effect than to make 
them suspect the Rhodians, and have Eumenes in higher con- 
sideration, from this kind of conspiracy which they saw form- 
ed against him. He was dismissed in consequence with "the 
highest honours, iand great pi-esents. 

Harpalus*, having returned into Macedonia with the utmost 

• Liv. 1. xlii. n. f j^— A^t 
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Mligence, reported to Perseus, that he had left the Romans in ' 
a disposition not to defer long a d«clarati«ri of war against 
^im» The king was not sorry upon that account » believing « 
limself in a condition, with the great preparations he had 
nade, to support it with success. He was more particularly 
^lad of: a rupture with Eumenes, from whom he suspected 
:hat Rome had been apprised of his most secret measures, 
md began by declaring against him, not by the way of arms, : 
>ut by that of the most .criminal treachery. Hr dispatched 
Evander of Crete, the general of his auxiliary forces, with 
three Macedonians, who had already been employed by him 
3n like occasions, to assassinate that prince. Perseus knew 
khat he ^was preparing- for a journey to Delphos, and direct* 
3d his assassins to Praxo, a woman of cbndition, in wtiose • 
aouse he had lodged when he was in that city. They lay- 
in ambush in a narrow defile, where two men could not pass • 
a-breast. When the king came there, the assassins rolled 
i^ o great stones down upon him, one of which fell upon liia • 
nead, and laid him upon the earth without sense, and the other • 
woiinded him considerably in the shoulder ; after which thejr 
poured an hail of lesser stones upon him. All that were with 
him fled, except one who staid to assist him. The assassins, . 
believing the king dead, made off to the top of mount Parnas- 
sus» His officers found him, when they returned, without mo- 
tion, and almost without life. When he came a little to him- 
self, he was carried to Corinth, and from thence into the island 
t)f Egina-, where great c^re was taken to cure his wounds, but 
with so much secrecy, that no one was admitted into his cham- - 
ber ; whiich gave reason to believe him dead. That report 
spread even to Asia. Attalus gave credit to it too soon for a good 
brother, and, looking upon himself alre,ady as king, was pre. 
paring to ©spouse the widow. Eumenes, at their first inter- • 
view, could not forbear making him some gentle reproaches on 
that head, though he had at first resolved to dissemble his . 
senseof his brother's imprudence. ^ 

Perseus, had attempted at the same time to poison him by 
the means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into Mace4o- • 
nia. He was a rich citizen of Brundusium, who received in -. 
his house all the Roman generals, foreign lords, and even prin- - 
ces, who passed through that city.' The king put into his » 
hands a very subtile poison, for him to -give Eumenes,- when he : 
should come to hrs house. Rammius did not dare to refuse this > 
commission, whatever horror he had for it, lest the king should ' 
make a trial of the draught upon himself ; but he set out with » 
St iullresolHtion ^ot to e;ii;€(;ute it. ^ Having been informed that:^^ 
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Valerius was at Chalci8,up<iDhis return from his embassy into 
Macedonia, he webtto hjm, discovered the whole, and attend- 
ed him to Rome. Valerius also carried Praxo thither &kmg 
with him, at whose house the assassins had lodged in De^hos. 
When the senate had heard these two witnesses, after such 
black attempts, they thought it unnecessary to deliberate Itmg* 
er upon declaring war a^inst a prince who made use of assas-j 
sinations and poison to rid himself of his enemies, and proceed- 
ed*to take due measures for the success of so important an 
enterprise. < 

Two ambassadors, who arrived at Rome about the same] 
time, gave the senate great pleasure. The first came from 
Ariaratbes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that name. He 
sent the son whom he intended for his successor, to Rome, to be , 
educated there from his earliest infancy, in the principles of 
the Romans, and to form himself in the great art of reigning, 
by the conversation and study of their great men ; aiid be de- 
sired that the Roman people would take him into their care 
and tuition* The^young prince was received with all the marks 
of distinction that could be shown him, and the senate caused & 
commodious house to be provided for him at the expence of the 
public. The other embassy was from the Thracians, whodesi* 
red to be admitted into the alliance and amity of the Romass. 

As so<^ as Eumenes was entirely recoveretl, he repaired to 
Pergamus, and applied himself in making preparations for war 
with uncommon ardour, excited by the new crime of his cue* 
my The senate sent arobassadcrs to compliment him upon 
the extreme danger he had epcaped, and dispatched ethers ^t 
,the same time to confirm the kings, their allies, in their ancient 
amity with the Roman people. 

They sent also to Perseus to make their complaints, and to 
demand sati&faction.^ These ambassadors seeing that they could 
not have audience for many days, set out in order to retura to 
Rome. The king caused them to be recalled. They represent- 
ed, that by the treaty concluded with Philip his father, and af- 
terwards renewed with him, it was expressly stipulated that he 
should not carrv the war out of his own kingdom nor attack 
the Roman people. They then repeated all his contraventions 
to that treaty, and demanded that restitution should be made 
to the allies of all he had taken from them by force. The king 
replied only with rage and reproaches, taxing the Romans 
with avarice and pride, and of treating kings wifh insupporta. 
ble haughtiness, to whom they pretended tcdictate laws as to 
their slaves. Upon their demandmg a |)ositive answer, he «• 
furred them to the next day; when he.iQtended to give it them 
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in writing. iTic substance of it was, that the treaty concluded 
with his Either did not afifect him : that 'if he had accepted it, 
it was not because he approved it, but t^ecause he could do no o- 
therwise, not being sufficiently established upon the thrqne : 
that if the Romans were for entering into a new treaty, and 
would propose reasonable coiiditions, he should consult what it 
was necessary for him to do. The king, after having delivered 
this writing, withdrew immediately ; and the ambassadors de- 
clared that the Roman people renounced his alliance and amity. 
The king returned in great wrath, and told then> in a mena- 
cing tone, that they should take care to quit his kingdom in 
tliree days. At their return to Rome, they reported the re- 
sult of their embassy, and added, that they had observed, in aR 
the cities of Macedonia through which they passed, that great 
preparations were making for war. ^ * 

The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings, their allies^ 

reported that they found Eumenes in Asia, Antiochus in Syria^ 

and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, and 

ready %o do every thing that should be dt sired of ihem. The 

fienate would not grant audience to the ambassadors of Gentius, 

king of lUyria, who was accused of holding intelligence witii 

Perseus, and deferred hearing those from the Rhodiaos, who 

had also rendered themselves susj^ected, tilf the new consuls 

entered upon their office? However, not to lose time, orders. 

were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty galleys, to sail as soon 

as possible for Macedonia, which was executed without delay. 

P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus were elected 

consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and citjes^ as 
well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed on the two great 
powers upon the pf^int of entering into a war. 

Eamenes was animated with an ancient hatred against Per- 
seus, and still more by the new crime, which had almost cost 
hire his life^ in his voyage to Delphos. 

Prusias, king of Bithvnia, had resolved to stand tieiater, and 
waitthe event. He flattered himself, that the^Roraai^s would 
not insist upon his taking up arms against hi^ wife's brother, 
and hoped i€ Perseus were victorious, that prince would easily 
^tquiesce in his neutrality at the request 6f his sister. 
. Ariarath.es, king of Cappadocia, besides having promised to 
aid the Romans^ inviolably adhered, either in war or peace, 
to the party Eumenes espoused, after having contracted an 
afiBnity with him, by giving him his daughter in marriage. 
Antiochus had formed d design to possess himself of Egypt> 
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relying opon the weakness of the king's youth, and the indc* 
lence and cowardice of those "who had the care of his person 
and affairs. He imagined, that he had found a plausible pre- 
text for making war upon that prince, by disputing Coelosyria 
with him ; and that the Romans employed in the war with 
Macedonia, would not obstruct his ambitious designs. He had, 
however, declared to the senate by his ambassadors that they 
might dispose of all liis forces, and had repeated the same pro- 
mise to the ambassadors the Romans had sent to him. . i 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable to resolve 
for himself. His guardians made preparation's for the Jwar 
with Antiochus, in defence of Coelosyria, and promised to con- 
tribute every thing in their power to the aid of the Romans in 
the Macedonian war, 

Massinissa supplied the Romans with com, troops, and ele- 
phants, and intended to send his son Misagenes to.join thenu 
His plan and political motives were the effect of his desire to 
possess himself of the Carthaginian territories. If the Romans 
conqueied, he conceived it impossible to execute that project, 
because they would never suffer him to ruin the Carthaginians 
entirely ; in wliich case he should continue in his present con- 
dition. If, on tlie contrary, the Roman power, which alone 
prevented him out of policy from extending his conquests, and 
at that time supported Carthage, should happen to be reduced, 
he expected, in consequence, to make himself master of all 
Aft'ica. " 

Gcntius, king of lUyria, had only rendered himself much sus- 
pected by the Romans, without knowing however which party 
he should choose ; and it seemed, that if he adhered to either, 
it would be rather out of caprice and by chance, than from any 
fixed plan or regular project, . 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrysai^ he had decla- 
red openly for the Macedonians, 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard to the Ma^ 
cedonian war. As for the states and free cities, the populace 
were universally inclined in favour of Perseus and the Macedo- 
nians. The opinions of the persons in authority amongst those 
people were divided into three classes. Some of them abandon- 
ed themselves so abjectly to the Romans, that by their blind de- 
votion to them, they lost all credit and reputation with their ci- 
tizens ; and of these, few concerned themselves about the justice 
of the Roman government ; most of them having no^ views but 
to their privi.te interest, convinced that their power in their ci.» 
ties would subsist in proportion to the services they shoulda-ender 
th^ Romans. The second class was of those who gave entire-^ • 
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ly into the king's measures ; some, because their debts, and the 
>ad state of their affairs, made them desire a change ; others, 
because the pomp that reigns in the courts of kings, upon whicli 
Perseus valued himself, agi-eed best with their own little pride 
ind vanity. A third class, which were the mcst prudent and 
udicious, if it were absolutely necessar}' to take either part^ 
should have preferred t!ie Romans to thtf king's ; l;^t bad it 
>een left to their choice, they would have been best satisfied 
t"hat neither of the parties should become too powerful by redu* 
zing the other ; and, preserving a kind of equality and balance, 
should always continue in peace : because then, one of them, by 
taking the weaker states under its protection, whenever the 
Kther should attempt to oppress them, would render the con* 
ditlon of them all more happy and secure. In this kind of in* 
determinate neutrality they saw, as from a place of sitfety, the 
battles and dangers of those who had engaged in either party. 

The Romans, after having, according to their laudable cus* 
torn, discharged all the duties of religion, offered solemn pray* 
ers and sacrifices to the gods, and made vows for the happy 
success of the enteiprise they had been so long preparing for, 
declared war in form against Perseus, king of Macedonia, ex- 
cept he made immediate satisfaction in regard to the several 
grievances already more than once explained to him. 

At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, who said 
that the king their master was much amazed at their having 
made troops enter Macedonia, and that he was rdady to give 
tlie senate all the sulisfaction in his power. As it was known 
that Perseus soug;ht only to gain time, they were answered, that 
the consul Licinius would be soon in Macedonia with his army, 
and that if the king desired peace in earnest he might send his 
ambassadors to him, but that he need not give himself the trou- 
ble of sending any more into Italy, where they would not be re* 
ceived ; and for themselves, they were ordered to quit it in 12 
davs. 

The Romans * omitted nothing that might contribute to the 
success of their arms. They dispatched ambassadors on all 
sides to their allies, to animate and confirm those who persisted 
to adhere to them, to determine such as were fluctuating and 
uncertain, and to intimidate those who appeared inclined to 
break with them. 

Whilst they were at Larissa in Thessaly, ambassadors ar- 
rived there from Perseus, who had orders to address themselves 
to Marcius, one of the Roman ambassadors, to remind him o( 

* Xiiv. 1. xlil. B. 37^ 44* Pplyb. Legat. 6^. 
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the ancient ties of friendship his father had contipacted with 
king Philip, and to demand an interview between him and their 
m isier. Marcius answered, that his father had often spoke of 
king Pliilip's friendship and hospitality, and appointed a place 
near the river Ptneus for the interview. They went thither 
some days after. The king had a great train, and was sur- 
rounced with a crowd of great lords and guards. ' Theambas- 
sadors were no le$s attended ; many of the citizens of LarissaJ 
and of the deputies from other states, who had repaired IhitlierJ 
making it a duty to go with them, well pleased with that occa- 
sion of cari7ing home what they should see and hear. They 
h£ld besides a curiosity to be present at an interview between a 
great king and the ambassadors of the most powerful people is 
the world. 

After some difficulties which arose about the ceremonial, 
and were soon removed in favour of the Romans; who had the. 
. precedency, they began to confer. ITieir meeting ¥^as highly 
respectful on both sides. They did not treat each olYier Yikc 
enemies, but rather as friends bound in the sacred ties of hos. 
pitality, Marcius, who spoke first, began by excusing himself 
lor the unhappy necessity he was under of reproaching a prince 
for whom he had the highest consideration. He afterwards 
expatiated upon all the causes of complaint the Roman people 
bad agiiinst him, and his various infractions of treaty with 
them. He insisted very much on his attempt upon Eumenes> 
and concluded with professing, that he should be very glad the 
king would supply him with good reasons for his conduct, and 
thereby enable him to plead his cause and justify him before 
the senate. 

Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the affair of Ed- 
mencs, which he seemed astonished that any one should pre- 
sume tQ'impute to hijn without any proof, rather than to so 
xnaur others of that prince's enemies, entered into a long dis- 
course, and replied, in the best manner possible, to the seve- 
ral heads of the accusation against him. " Of this I am 
" assured,*" said he in concluding, " that my conscience does 
" not reproach me with having committed any fault knowingly, 
*^ and with premeditated design, ag .inst the Romans ; and if 
** I have done any thing unwarily, apprised as I now am, it is 

Conecius mihi mm, nihil me scientem ddiqulsve : et ai quid fecc- 
rim imprudcrtia lapsuf , corrtge me cl emendari ca. tifrationc h^c posse. 
N^hil eerte inManabi1e< nee ^nod hello et armis peri^eqacndum ewe ceo- 
seatis commisi ; aut fn:8tra dementis gravltatisque ^ e-trac tama vul- 
gata per gentea eat, ai taUhuA dc cau8i», quae vix querela et expo tuli- 
lioae di^ns sudCi armis capitii, et regibu9 lo^iis bcUa iafcnis. hkf* 
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•^ in my powcfr to amend ft. I have certainly acted nothing to 
'^ deserve the implacable enmity with which I J^ni pursued at 
^ gaiity of the blackest and most enormous crimes, and neither 
' to be expiated nor forgiven. It must be withi^ut foundation 

that the clemency and wisdom of the Roman people is uni- 
^ versally extolled, if for such slight causes as scarce merit 
^ coitiplaint and remonstrance, they take up arms and make 
*^ war lipon king^ in alliance with them." 

The resnlt of thJs conference was, that Perseus should send 
new ambassadors to Rome, in order to try all possible means to 
prevent a rupture and open war. This was a snare laid by tho 
artful commissioner for the king's inadvertency, and to gain 
time. He feigned at first great difficulties in complying with 
the truce demanded by Perseus for time to send his ambassa* 
dors to Rome, and seemed at last to give into it only out of con* 
sideration for the king. The true reason was, because the Ro- 
mans >iad \\oX yet either troops or general In a condition to act ; 
whereas, on the side of Perseus, every' thing was ready ; and 
if he had not been amused by the vain hope of a p*ace, he 
bDight have takeiithe advantage of a conjuncture so favourable 
for himselfy and so contrary to his enemies, to have entered 
upon action. 

After this interview; the Roman ambassadors advanced into 
Bosotia, where there had been great commotions, some declar- 
ing for PeVseus, and others for the Romans j but at length the 
latter party prevailed. Tiie Thebans, and the other people of 
Bceotia, by their example, made an alliance with the Romans ; 
each by their own deputies, and not by the consent of the whole 
body of the nation, according to ancient custom. In this man- 
ner the Boeotians, from havmg rashly engaged in the party of 
Perseus, after having formed through a long course of time a 
republic, which on Several occasions had preserved itself from 
the greatest dangers, saw thetnselves separated and governed 
by as many councils as there were cities m the province ; all of 
which in the sequel remained independent of each other, and 
formed no longer one united league as at first. And this was 
an effect of the Roman policy, which divided them to make 
them weak ; well knowing that it was much easier to bring 
them into theil* measures, and subject them Jjy that means, than 
if their union subsisted. No othdr dties in Bceotia, except Co» 
ronsea and Haliartus, persisted in the alliance with Perseus. 

From Bceotia the commissioners went into Peloponnesus. 
The assembly of the Achaean league was Summoned to Argos, 
They demanded only 1000 men to garrison Chalcis, till the R.o- 
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man army should enter Greece ; which tooops were ordered 
thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having terminated 
the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in the beginning of tLe 
winter. 

About the same time Rome sent • new commissioners into 
the most considerable islands of Asia, to exhort them to send 
powerful aid into the field against Perseus, The Rhodians sig. 
nalized themselves upon this occasion. Hegesilochus, who was 
at that time prytanis (the principal magistrate was so called,) 
had prepared the people, by representing to them, that it was 
necessary to efface by actions, and not by words only, the bad 
impressions with which Eumcnes had endeavoured to inspire 
the Romans in regard to their fidelity ; so that upon the arrival 
of the ambassadors, they showed them a fleet of 40 ships en- 
tirely equipped, and ready to sail upon the first orders. This 
agreeable hurprioc was highly pleasiiig to the Romans, whore* 
turned from thence exceedingly satisfied with so distingui'siied 
a zeal, which had prevented their demands. 

Perseus, in consequence of his interview with Marcius, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, to treat there upon what had been pro- 
posed in that conference. He dispatched other ambassadors 
with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, bi which he explained 
what had passed in the interview, and deduced at large therea- 
sons upon whicli his conduct was founded. - He exhorted the 
Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, and to>wait as specta- 
tors only till tliey saw what resolutions the Romans would take.- 
*' If, contrary to the treaties subsisting between us, they attack 
« me, you will be," said he, " the mediators between the two 
«' nations. All the world is interested in their continuing to live 
<' in peace, and it behoves none more than you to endeavour 
<' their reconciliation. Defenders not only of your own, but the 
<< liberty of all Greece, the move zeal and ardour you have for 
^' so great a good, the more ought you to be upon your guard 
<< against whomsoever should attempt to inspire you withdifier- 
« ent sentiments. You cannot but know, that the certain means 
<< t to reduce Greece into slavery, is to make it dependent 
" upon one people only, without leaving it any other to have 
<' recourse to." The ambassadors were received with great re- 
spect, but were answered, that in case of war, the king was 
desired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to demand any thing 

* Liv. 1. xUi. n. 45. Polyb. Lcgat. 64 — 6S. 

t Cum caeterorura id interesse, turn prsecipue Rhodiorum, quoplui 
inter alias civitates dignitate atque opibu« excellant, qua senra atquc 
obnoxia fore, si nuUus alio fit quam ad Romanes respectus. Lir. 
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of tliem In prejudice to the alliance they had made with the Ro« 
ihans. The same ambassadors were also sent into Boeotia, where 
Lhey had almost as little reason to be satisfied, only a few* 
small cities separating from the Thebans to embrace the kind's 
party. 

Marcius and Atilius, at their return to Rome, reported to 
the senate the success of their commission. They dwelt parti- 
cularly upon the address of their stratagem to deceive Perse- 
us by granting him a truce, which prevented him from begin- 
ning the war immediately with advantage, as he might haVe 
doncy and gave the Romans time to complete their prepara- 
tions, and to take the field. They did not forget their success 
in dissolving the general assembly of the Boeotians, to prevent 
Lheir uniting with Macedonia by common consent. 

The greatest part of the senate expressed great satisfaction in 
so wise a conduct, which argued profound policy, and unoom- 
mon dexterity in negociation ; but the old senators who had im- 
yit>ed other principles, and persevered In their ancient maxims, 
said they did not see the Roman character sustained in such 
dealing : that their ancestors relying more upon true valour than 
fraud, used to make war openly, and not in disguise and under 
cover ; that such unworthy artifices became the Carthaginians 
and Grecians, with whom it was more glorious to deceive an en- 
emy than conquer him with open force : that indeed stratagem 
sometimes, in the moment of action, seemed to succeed better 
than valour, but that a victory obtained vigorously in a battle, 
where the force of the troops on each side was tried as near as 
possible, and which the enemy could not ascribe either to chance 
or cunning, was of a much more lasting effect, because it left a 
strong conviction of the victors' superior force and bravery. 

Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the ancient senators, 
who could not relish these new maxims of polic}', that part of 
the senate which preferred the useful to the honourable were 
much the majority upon this occasion, and the conduct of the 
two commissioners was approved. Marcius was sent again with 
some galleys into Greece, to regulate affairs as he should think 
most consistent with the service of the public, and Atilius into 
Thessalv, to take possession of Larissa, lest, upon the expiration 
of the truce, Perseus shbuld make himself master of that im- 
portant place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was also 
sent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Boeotia. 

Though the war with Perseus was resolved at Rome, the se- 
nate gave audience to his ambassadors* They repeated the same 

* Coron«a and Haliartas. 
Vol. VII. O 
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Ihmgi wych had becD sod in tbe iaierview with Marcin^ 
and endcaTonred to jmdfy tbeir master principally opon tke 
attempt he was accused of baving made on the pmon of 
EoDienes. Thcy^ wcfr heard witl»4ltt]e or no atteatkui, aad 
the senate or d ered them, and all the Macedonians at Romef 
to qoit the ci^ immediatdy) and Italy in tlurty days. The 
consul Ldcimos, who was to ccHsmaiDd in Maccdosia, had 
€>rders to march as soon as poasible with his aim, Tbfl 
praetor Lucretius, who had the command of the sect, set 
out with 45 galleys from Cephakmia, and arrived in five 
days at Naples, where he was to wait for die kod forces. 

SECTION n. 

I.ICIVIUS A1ID PERSEUS TAKE THE FIELD.— TBI LA T* 
TEE HAS AT FIRST C0M8IDERABLT THE ADVAVTAGK* 

The consul Licinius% after having ofiered vows to tbe 
gods in the capitol, set out from Rome, covered with a coat 
of arros, according to the custom. The departure of the cod. 
BulS| saysLivy, was always attended with great solemnityyand 
an incredible concourse of people, especially upon an im- 
portant war, and against a powerful enemy. Besides the in- 
terest every particular might have in the glory of the consuJ, 
the citizens were induced to tlirong about him, out of curi* 
osity to see the general to whose pmdence and valour the fate 
of the republic was confided. A thousand anxious thoughts 
fSresented themselves at that time to their minds upon the 
events of the war, which are always precarious and uncertain. 
They remembered the defeats which had happened through 
the bad conduct and temerity, and the victories for which 
they were mdebted to the wisdom and courage, of their gene- 
rals. " What mortal,'* said they, " can Know the fete of a 
" consul at his departure ; whether we shall see him with his 
*< victorious army return in triumph to the capitol, from 
** whence he sets out, after having offered up his prayers to 
«* the gods, or whether the enemy may not rejoice in his over- 
«• throw ?** The ancient glory of the Macedonians, that of Phi- 
lip, who had made himself famous by his wars, and particularly 
by that against the Romans, added very much to the reputati'* 
of Perseus ; and every body knew, from his succession to tiJ« 
crown, a war had been expected from him. Foil of such 
thoughts the citizens conducted the consul out of the citj. C 
Claudius and Q. Mutius, who had both been consuls, didfl^ 

• A.M. 3733. Ant. J, C. 171. 
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nmnk it below them to serve in bis army in quality of military 
r-J t»unes, or as colonels or brigadiers, and went with him ; 
s did P. Lentulus and the two Manlii Acidini. The consul 
^X^^r^d ii^ their company to Brundusium, which was the rcn- 
^^Tousof the army, and passing" the sea with all his troops, 
uT'i^iyed at Nymphaeum in the country of the Anollonians. 

^•erseus, some days before, upon the return of his ambassadors 
rom Rome, and their assuring him that there remained no 
L ^X^e of peace, held a great council, in which opinions were dif- 
ex"cnt. Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tribute, 
£ x'equired, or give up a part of his dominions, if the Romans in* 
»is.ted upon it 5 in a ^vord to su^r every thing supportable for 
tk^ sake of peace, rather than expose his i>erson and kingdom 
o the danger of entire destruction : that if a part of his king« 
lo¥n was left him, time and chance might produce favourable 
conjunctures, to put him in a condition not onty to recover all 
Ae had lost, but to render him iormidable to those who at pre* 
(c^nt made Macedonia tremble. 

The greater number were of a quite different opinion. They 
insisted that b)^ making cession of a part, he must determine 
Lo lose all bis kingdom : that it was neitheir mon^y norland thait 
irkcited the ambition of the Romans, but universal empire: that 
tYiey knew the greatest kingdoms and most powerful empires 
-^pvere subject to frequent revolutions : that they had humbled, 
or rather ruined Carthage, without taking possession of its ter« * 
Yitories, contenting themselves with keepmg it in awe by the 
neighbourhood of Masinissa : that they had driven Antiochus 
and his son beyond mount Taurus : that there was no king^ 
dom but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or make head against 
the Romans ; that prudence required Perseus, whilst he was 
still master of it, seriously to consitler with himself, whether by 
making the Romans sometimes one concession, and si>metitnt» 
another, he was resolved to see himself deprived of all power, 
expelled froroiiis dominions, and obliged to ask, as a favour of 
the Romans, permission to retire and confine himself in Samo- 
thracia, or some other island, there to pass the rest of his days 
in contempt and misery, with the mortification of having sur- 
vived his glory and empire ; or whether he would choose toha* 
zard in arms all the dangers of the war in defence of his fortunes 
and dignity, as became a man of courage, and in case of being 
victorious, have the glory of delivering the universe from the 
Roman yoke : that it would be no more a wonder to drive the 
Romans out of Greece, than it had been to drive Hannibal out 
of Italy : be^es, was it consistent for Perseus, after having 
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Opposed his brother whh all his eflbrtSy when he attempted to 
usurp the crown, to resign it meanly to strangers, who endea- 
voured to wrest it out of his hands ? That, in fine, ail the world 
agreedi that there was nothing more inglorious than to give up 
empire without resistance, nor more laudable than to have used 
all possible endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of Mace- 
donia. " Since you think it so necessary," said the king, *' let 
*' JUS make war then with the help of the gods." He gave or- 
ders at the same time to his generals, to assemble all their troops 
at Citium, whither he went soon after himself, with all the 
lords of his court, and his regiments of guards, after having of- 
fered a sacrifice of an hecatomb, or an hundred oxen, to Miner- 
va Alcidenia. He found the whole army assembled there. It 
amounted, including the foreign troops, to 39,000 foot, of whom 
almost half composed the phiilanx, and 4000 horse. It was 
agreed, that since the army Alexander the great led into Asia, 
no king of Macedonia had commanded one so numerous. 

It was 26 years since Philip had made peace with the Ro- 
mans, and as during all that time Macedonia had remained in 
tranquillity, and without any considerable war, there were in 
it gi'eat numbers of youth capable of Le iringarms, who had al- 
ready begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars Ma- ! 
cqdonia had supported against the Thracians their neighbours, 
^hilip besides, and Perseus after him, had long before formed 
the design of undertaking a war with the Romans. Hence it 
was, that at the time we are now speaking of, every thing was 
ready for beginning it. 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it necessary to 
harangue his troops. He mounted his throne therefore, and 
from thence, having his two sons on each side of him, spoke to 
them with great force. He began with a long recital of all the 
injuries the Romans had committed with regard to his father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms against 
them ; but that design a sudden death had prevented him from 
putting into execution. He added, that presently after the 
death of Philip, the Romans had sent ambassadors to him, and 
at the same time marched troops into (xreece, to take possession 
of the strongest places ; that afterwards, in order to gain time, 
they had amused him during all the winter with deceitful inter- 
views, and a pretended truce, under the specious pretext of ne- 
gociating a reconciliation. He compared the consuls* army, 
which was actually on its march, with that of the Macedoni- 
ans J which, in his sense, was much superior to the other, not 
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only in the number and valour of hi& troops, but in ammunition 
dnd provisions of war,]aid up with infinite care during a great 
number of years. <' It remains therefore, Macedonians," said- 
he in concluding, " only to act with the same courage your an- 
*' cestors showed, when, having triumphed over all Europe, 
^' they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds to their con* 
" quests than those of the universe. You are not now to carry 
** your arms to the extremities of the east, but to defend your- 
<* selves in the possession of the kingdom of Macedonia. When 
'* the Romans attacked my father, they covered that unjust 
** war with the false pretence of re-establishing the ancient li^ 
" bferty of Greece; the present they undertake, without any 
**- disguise, to reduce and enslave Macedonia. That haughty 
^^ people cannot bear that the Roman empire should have any 
** king for its neighbour, nor that any warlike nation should 
" have arms for its defence ; for you may be assured, if you 
^* Teftise to make war, and will submit to the orders of those 
" insulting masters, that you must resolve to deliver up your 
'*^ arms with your king and his kingdom to them.'* 

At these words the whole army, which had expressed no 
imnnoderateapplause for the re^t of his dis<:ouri§^, raised cries 
of anger and ipdignatipn, exhorting the king to entertain the 
best hopes, and demanding earnestly to be led ajgainst the ene* - 
my. * 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors from the 
cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money and pro- 
visions for the occasions of his army, each according to their 
power. The king thanked them in the kind^trmannery but 
did not accept their- offers; giving for his reasto, thHt the 
army was abundantly provjded with aR things hecessar}v 
He only demanded carriages for the battering-rams, cata- 
pultae, and other machines of war, 

Tl\e two armies were now in motion. That of the Ma- 
cedonians, after some days march, arrived at Sycurium, a 
city situated at the foot of Mount (Eta ; the consul's was at 
Gomphi in Thessaly, after having surmounted the most in- 
credible difficulties m ways and defiles almost impracticable. 
The Romans themselves confessed, that had the enemy de- 
fended, those passes, they might easily have destroyed their - 
whole krmy in them. The consul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped upon the 
banks of the river Peneus. 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with his bro- 
thers Attaluk and Athenxus ; Phileteres, the fourth, was left at * 
FergamuB for the defence of the country. Eumenes and Atta- . 
3 
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las j<nned tlie contul with 4060 loot and IdOO lMne« Tbey 
had left Athenxus with 2000 foot at Chalcis, to reinforce thc^ 
garritoD of that Important place. The allies sent also otherj 
troopsy though in numbers sufficiently^ inconsiderable^ and l 
some galleys* Perseus, in the mean time> sent out several { 
detachments to ravage the country in the neighbourhood of 
Fheraei in hopes, that if the consul should quit his caaipy and 
Qiarch to the aid of the cities in lus alliance, that he might I 
surprise and attack him to advantage ; but he was das^- | 
pointed, and obliged to content himself with distributing the 
booty he had made among his soldiers, which was Tery con- 
aiderable, and consisted principally in cattle of all sorts. 

llie consul and king held each of theqn a council at the 
same time, in order to resolve in what manner to begin the 
war. The king, highly proud of having been suffered to 
ravage the territories of the Pherseaos without ijppoation, 
thou^t it advisable to go and attack the Romans in their 
camp without loss of time* The Romans judged rightly , Xhat 
their slowness and delays would discredit them very much 
with their allies, and reproached themselves with not having 
defended the people of Pherx. Whilst they were consulting 
upon the measures it was necessary to take, Eumenes and At- 
talus being present, a courier came in upon the spur, and 
said the enemy were very near with a numerous army. The 
signal was immediately given for the soldiers to stand to 
their arms, and ICO horse detached,. with as many of the light- 
armed foot, to take a view of the enemy, Perseus, at ten in 
the morning, finding himself no farther from the Roman camp 
than a small half league, made his foot halt, and advanced with 
his horse and light-armed soldiers. , He had scarce marched a 
quarter of a league, when he perceived a body of the enemy, 
against which he sent a small detachment of horse, supported 
by some light-armed troops. As the two detachments were 
very near equal in number, and neither side sent any &esh 
troops to their aid, the skirmish ended without its being pos- 
sible to say which side was victorious. Perseus marched back 
his troops to Sy curium. 

The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced with all 
his troops to the same place. They were followed by chariots 
laden with water, for there was none to be found within six 
leagues of the place ; th^ way was very dusty, and the tix>ops 
might have been obliged to fight immediately, which would have 
incomraoded them exceedingly. The Romans keeping close 
in their camp, and having withdrawn their advanced guards 
within their intrenchments, the king's troops returned to their 
camp. They did the same sev:eral days, in hopes the Romang 



TTOiild aoC &tt to detach their cavalry to attack thdr rear- 
guard ; and when they had drawn them on fiir enough froin 
their camp) and the battle was be|;un9 that they might face 
about^ At the king's horse and light4irmed foot were very 
mnch superior to these of the Romans they assured them* 
selves it woidd'be no difficulty to defeat them. 

The first dcai^ Ml saoceeding, the king encamped nearer 
tVke enemyy wfthm fittle more thin^two leagues of them. At 
\)reak of day, having drawn up his infantry m the same pUce 
as he had done the two precedmg days, aboat 1000 paces from 
the enemy, be advanced at the head of his cavalry and light* 
arrmed foot, towards the camp of the Romans. The du^t, 
which fiew nearer than Qsual, and was raised by a greater 
nnmber of troops, gave them the alarm, and the first who 
brought the news could scarce find belief that the enemy was 
so near ; because for several days before they had not appear* 
ed till ten in the morning, and the son at thnt time was just ri* 
sit^g. Sut when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who 
ran in crowds from the gates, there was no loneer any room to 
doubt it, and the camp was in very great contusion* All the 
officers repaired with the utmost haste to the general's tent» 
as the soldiers ('.id each to his own. The negligence of the 
consul, so ill informed in the motions of an enemy, whose 
nearness to him ought to have kept him perpettially upon his 
guard, gives us no great idea ot his ability. 

Perseus had drawn his troops at less than 500 paces from the 
consul's jntrenchments. Cotys, king of the Odrysx in Thrace, 
commanded the left with the horse of his nation ; the light- 
armed troops were distributed in the intervals of tlic front rank. 
The Macedonian and Cretan horse formed the right wing. At 
the extremity of each wing the king's horse and those of the 
auxiliaries were posted. The king kept the centre with the 
horse that always attended his person : before whom were 
placed the slingers and archers, to about 400 in number. 

The consul having drawn up his foot in battle array within 
his camp, detached only his cavalry and light-armed troops, 
•who had orders to form a line in thefront of his entrenchments. 
The right wing, which consisted of all the Italian horse, waj 
commanded by C. Licinius Crassus, the consul's brother ; the 
left, composed of tlie horse of the Grecian allies, by M. Vale- 
rius Levinus ; both intermingled with the light-armed troops. 
Q* Mucins was posted in the centre, with a select body of horse ; 
200 Gallic horse, and 300 of Eumenes's troops, were drawn up 
in- his- front-; 400 Thessalian horse were placed a little beyond 
the left wing as a reserved body. King Eumeues and his bro* 
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ther AttaluSy with their troops, were pobted in the q[Mu:e be* 
tween the intrenchments and the rear ranks* 

This was only an engagement of cay&lry, which was ahnost 
equal on both sides, and might amount to about 4000.on each, 
without including the light-armed troops. The action began 
with slings and missive weapons, which were postedin front ; . 
but that was only the prelude. The Thracians like wild beasU 
long shut up, and thereby the more furious^ threw themselves 
first upon the right wing of the Romans, who, perfectly brave 
and intrepid as they were, could not support so rude and vio- 
lent a charge. The light-armed foot whom the Thracians had 
amongst them, beat down the lances of the enemy with their 
swords, sometimes cutting the leg^s of the horses, and some- 
times wounding them in the flanks. Periseus, who attacked the 
centre of the enemy, soon put the Greeks into diswder ; and 
as they were vigorously pursued in their flight, the Thessalian 
horsei which, at .a small distance from the left wing, formed a 
body of reserve, and in the beginning of the action had been only 
spectators of the battle, was of great service when that wing 
gave way ; for these horse, retiring gently and in good orderi. 
after having joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave a 
safe retreat between their ranks to those who fled and were 
dispersed ; and when they saw the enemy was not -warm in . 
their pursuit, were so bold as to advance to sustain an4 encoa- 
rage their own party. As thi^ body of horse mashed in good . 
order, and always kept their ranks, the 'king's cavalry, who 
had broke in the pursuit, did not dare..to waittheir. approach^, 
nor to come to blows with them* 

Hippias and Leonatus having learned the advantage of the - 
cavalry,that the king might not lose so favourable an opportu- 
nity of completing the, glory of the day, by vigorously pushing 
the enemy, and charging them in their intrenchments, brought 
on the Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and withoat 
orders. It appeared indeed that had the king madd the least . 
eflbrt, he migjithave rendered his victory complete ; arid in the 
present ardour of his. troops, and terror, into which they had 
thrown the Romans, the latter must have been entirely defeated. 
Whilst he was deliberating with himself,.between hope andfear, 
upon what he should resolve, * Evander of Crete, in whom he 
reposed great confidence, upon seeing the phalanx advance, ran 
immediately to Perseus, and earaestly begged of him not to 
abandon himself to his present success, nor engage rashly in a. 

* Peuens made we of him in th« Intended aoiawioation of £uaeflci> - 
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neiw action that was not jiecessaiy, and wherein he hazarded 
e veiy thing. He represented to him, that if he continued quiet, 
a.iid contented himself with the present advantage, he would 
either obtain honourable conditions of peace ; or, if he should 
cl\oose to continue the war, his first success would infallibly 
dcterHiine those, whOstill then had remained neuter to decle^re 
in his favour. The king was already inclined to follow that 
opinion ; wherefore, having praised the counsel and zeal of 
Evander, he caused the retreat to be sounded for his horse^ 
and ordered his foot to return to the camp. 

The Romans lost ^000 of their light-armed infantry at least 

in this battle, and had 200 of t»ir horse killed, and as many 

tal^en prisoners. On the other side, only 20 of their cavalry, 

find 40 foot soldiers, were left upon the place. The victors 

returned into their camp with great joy ; e^ipecially the Thra- 

clans, whowiih songs of triumph carried the heads of those 

tUey had killed upon the ends of their pikes : it was to them 

l^erseus was principally indebted for bis victory. The Romans, 

on the contrary, in profound sorrow, kept a mournful silence, 

and, filled with terror, expected every moment that the enemy 

ivould come and attack them in their camp. Eumenes was of 

opinion that it was proper to remove the camp to the other side 

of the Peneus, in order that the river might serve as an additi* 

onal fortification for the troops, till they had recovered their 

panic. The consul was averse to taking that step, which, as 

an open profession of fear, was highly dishonourable to himself 

and his army ; but howeVer, being convinced by reason, he 

yielded to necessity, passed with his troops by favour of the 

night, and encamped on the other bank of the river. 

Perseus advanced the next day to attack the en^my, and to 
give them battle, but it was then too late ; he found their camp 
abandoned. When he saw them entrenched on the other side 
of the river, he perceived the enormous error he had com- 
mitted the day before, in not pursuing them immediately upon 
their defeat; but he confessed it a still greater fault to have 
continued quiet and inactive during the night: for without 
putting the rest of his army in motion, if he had only detached 
his light-armed troops against the enemy^ during their contu- 
sion and disorder in passing the river, he might without diffi- 
culty have cut oflF at least part of their army. 

We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes revoluti- 
ons of states, and the fall of the greatest empires, owe their be- 
ing. There is no reader but must have been surprised at seeing 
Perseus stop short in a decisive moment^ and let slip an almost 
certain occasion of defeating his enemy ; it requires no great 
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capacity or penetration to distinguish so gross a faalt. But hov 
came it to pass that Perseus, who wanted neither judgmentnor 
experience, should be so mnch mistaken ? A notion is. suggest- 
ed to him by a man he confides in. It is weak, rash, andateurd: 
but God, who rules theheartof man, and who wills the distrac- 
tion of Macedonia, suffers no other notion to prevail in the 
king's breast, and removes every tliought which might, and na- 
turally ought to have induced him to take contrary measures. 
Nor is that sufficient. The first fault naight have bees easily 
retrieved by a little vigilance during the night. God seems to 
have laid that prince and his army in a profound sleep* Not 
one of his officers has the least thought of observing the rooti' 
ons of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but what is na- 
tural in all this; but the holy scripture teaches us to think 
otherwise, and what was said of Saul's soldiers and offictf/^ ^e 
may well apply to this event : *« and no man saw it, nor knew 
"it, neither awaked ; for they were all asleep* becauficadecp 
" sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them," 1 Sam. xxvi. 12. 

The Romans indeed, having put the river between them and 
the enemy, saw themselves no longer in danger of being sad" 
denly attacked and routed ; but the check they had lately re- 
ceived, and the wound they had given the glory of the Roman 
name, made them feel the sharpest affliction. All who ^trt 
present in the council of war assembled by the consul, laid the 
fault upon the -ffitolians. It was said that they were the first 
who took the alarm and fled ; that the rest of the Greeks had 
been drawn away by their example, and that five of the chief 
of their nation were the first who took to flight. The Thessa- 
lians, on the contrary,, were praised for their valour, and their 
leaders rewarded with several marks of honour. 

The spoils taken from the Romans were not inconsiderable'' 
They amounted to 1500 bucklers, 1000 cuirasses, andainocfl 
greater number of helmets, swords, and darts of all kinds. TIw 
king made great presents of them to the officers who had dis* 
tinguished themselves most ; and having assembled the army? 
he began by telling them, that what had happened was an hap- 
py presage for them, and a certam pledge of what they m^gfl^ 
hope for the future* He made great encomiumsupon the tioop^ 
who had been in the action, and in magnificent terms expatiw- 
ed upon the victory over the Roman horse, in which the pnn* 
cipar force of their army consisted, and which they had before 
believed invincible ; and promised himself from thence a fflOJj 
considerable success over their infantry, who had only escaped 
their swords by a shameful flight during the night j but that w 
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nv^ould be easy to force. the btrenchments in ivhich Uwir fear 
kept tliem shut up. The victorious soldiers vrho carried the 
spoils of the enemies they had slaio upon their shoulders, heard 
tliis discourse with sensible pleasure, and promised themscives 
every thing from their valour, judging of the fiature by the past. 
The foot, on their side, especially that which oouiposed the 
Macedonian phalanx,, prompted by a laudable jealousy, pre-' 
tendied at least to equal, if not to excel, the ^ory of their com* 
panions upon the first occasion. In a word, the whole army de- 
maiided, with incredible ardour and passion, only ta come to 
blows with the enemy. The king, after having dismissed the 
assembly, set forward the next day ; passed the river, and ea- 
camped at Mopsium, an eminence situated between Tempe 
and liarissa. 

Xhe joy for the goodsuccess of so important a battle affected 
Perseus at first in all its extent. He looked upon himself as 
superior to a people, who alone were so in regard to all other 
princes and nations This was not a victory gained by surprise, 
and in a manner stolen by stratagem and address, but carried 
by open force, and the valour and bravery of his troops, and that 
in his own sight and under his own conduct. He had seen the 
Homan haughtiness give way before him three timefrin one day ; 
at fi^rst in keeping close, out of fear in their ^mp ; then, when 
they ventured out of it, in shgkraefuUy betakiag themselves to 
flight ; and, lastly, by Bying again during the obscurity of the 
night, and in finding no other security but by being inclosed 
within their intrencUments, the usual refiige of terror and ap- 
prehension. These thoughts were highly soothing, and capable 
of deceiving a prince already too much affected with his own 
merit* 

But when his first transports were a little abated, and the 
inebriating fume of sudden joy was somewhat evaporated, Per- 
seus came to himself, and refiecting in cool Uood upon all the 
consequences which might attend his victory, he began to be in 
some sort of terror. The wisest of the courtiers about him, 
* taking advantage of so happy a disposition, ventured to give 
him the counsel of which it made him capable ; this was, to 
make the best of his late success, and conclude an honourable 
peace with the Romans. They represented to him^ that the 
most certam mark of a prudent and really happy prince, was 
not to rely top much upon the present favours of fortune, nor 
abandon himself to the delusive glitter of prosperity 5 that there- 

• Polyb. Lcgat* 49. 
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lore he would do vcU to send to the consul and propose a reno- 
vation of the treaty, upon the same conditions imposed b/T. 
Quintiusy when victorious, upon his ^Either Philip : tfaae he 
could not ^ut an end to the war more gloriously for himself 
than after so memorable a battle, nor hope a more favoiiral>2e 
occasion of amcluding a sure and lasting peace, than at a con- 
juncture, when the check the Romans had received would ren- 
der them more tractable, and better inclined to grant him good 
conditions: that if, notwithstanding that check, the Romans, 
out of a pride too natural to them, should reject a just and 
equitable accommodation, he would at lea^t have the consolati- 
on of having ihe gods and men for witnesses of his own mode- , 
ration and the haughty tenaciousness of the Romans. 

The king gave in to these wise remonstrances, to which he 
never was averse. The majority of the council also applauded 
them. Ambassadors were accordingly sent to thecoosuJ, who 
gave them audience in the presence of a numerous assembly. 
'1 hey told him they came to demand peace; that Perseus would 
pay the same tribute to the Ramans his fatjier Philip had done, 
and abandon all the cities, territories, and places, that prince 
had abuodonecL 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon the an- 
swer it was proper to make. The Roman constancy showed it- 
self upon this occasion in an extraordinary manner. It was the 
custom * at that time to express in adversity all the assurance 
and loftiness of good fortune, and to act with moderation ia 
prosperity. The answer was, that no peace could be granted 
to Perseus, unless he submittec) himself and his kingdom to the 
discretion of the senate. When it was related to the king and 
his friends, they were strangely surprised at so extraordinary, 
and, in their sense, so ill-timed a pride ; most of them believed 
it needless to talk any further of peace, and that the Romans 
would be soon reduced to demand what they now refused. Per- 
seus was not of the same opinion : he judged rightly, that 
Rome was not so haughty, but from a consciousness of superi- 
©rity ; and that reflection daunted him exceedingly. He sent 
again to the consul and offered a more considerable tribute than 
had been imposed upon Philip. When he saw the consul would 
retract nothing fi'om his first answer, having no longer any 
hopes of peace, he retunied to his former camp at SycuriuoQ) 
determined to try again the fortune of the war- 

♦ Itatum mot crat in advcrw vultnm secundae fortunie gerere, m»- 
derari aaimotinKCundi^. X^iv« 
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^Ve may conclude from the wliok cnidiict «f ^rsetu, thtt 
le must Jiave undertaken this war with great imprudence, and 
without having compared his strength and resources with those 
f the Romans* To believe himself happy, and after a signal 
ictory to demand peace, and submit to more oppressive conUi* 
ions than his father Philip had complied with till after a bloody 
iefeaty seems to argue, that he had taken his measurrs, and 
oncertecl the means to uuccess very ill, since after a firbt ac- 
ion entirely to his advantage, he begins to discover all his 
v^eakness and inferiority, and in some sort inclines to despair. 
Vhy then was he the first to break the peace I Why was \\m 
he aggressor ? Why was he in such haste f Was it to, stop 
•hort at the first step ? How came he not to know his weak- 
ness till his own victory showed it him I lliese are not the bigus 
of a wise and judicious prince. 

The news o£ the battle of the cavalr)*, which soon spread 
in Greece, made known what the people thought, and uis» 
covered in full light to which side they inclined. It was re* 
ceived with joy, not only by the partisans of Macedonia, but 
even by most of those the Romans had obliged i of whom some 
suffered with pain Cheir haughty manners and insolence of 
power. 

The prxtor Lucretius at the same time t>esieged the city of 
Haliartus in Boeotia*. After a long and vigorous defence, it 
was taken at last by storm, plundered, and afterwards entirely 
demolished. Thebes Soon after surrendered, and then Lucre* 
tius returned with his fleet* 

Perseus, m the mean time, who was not far from the camp 
of the Romans gave them great trouble, harassing their troo]^ 
and falling upon their foragers whenever they ventured out of 
their camp. He took one day 1000 carriages laden principally 
with sheaves of com, which the Romans had been to reap, and 
made 600 prisoners. He afterwards attacked a small body of 
troops in the neighbourhood, of which he expected to make 
himself master with little or no difficulty ; but he found more 
resistance than he had Imagined. That small body was com- 
manded by a brave officer, called L. Pompcius, who retiring to 
an eminence defended himself there with hitrepid courage, de- 
termined to die with his troops rather than surrender. He was 
upon the point of being borne down by numbers, when the con- 
sul arrived to his assistance with a great detachment of horse and 
light-armed foot ; the legions were ordered to follow him. 

* Liv. !• xliiL n. 64— 67. 
Vol. VIL P 
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The sight otthe consul gftTel^onipeiiis and his troops new con 
age, who were 800 men, all Romans. Ferseus immediate 
lent for his Phalanx : but the consul did not wait its comiii 
up, and came directly to blows. The MacedoniaDS, after k^ 
ing made a very vigorous re^stance for some time, were at k 
broke and put to the rout : 300 foot were left upon the plaa 
' with 24 of the best horse, of the troop called the sacrc 
^uadrgn, of which the commander himself, Antimachus, wa 
kUled. 

The success of this acUon re-animated the Romans, and ver 
much alarmed Perseus. After having put a strong garrisa 
into Gonna, he marched back his army into Macedonia* 

The consul having reduced Perrbxbia, and taken Larissi 
«nd some other cities, dismissed all the allies, exceptihe Achi 
ans ; dispersed his troops in Thessaly, where he leR them ii 
winter quarters ; and went into Boeotia, at the request of th^ 
Thebans, upon whom the people of Coronxa had made mcui- 
aions. 

SECTION IIL 

XAKCITTS ENTERS MACEDONIA..— PERSEUS TiKES THi 
ALARM ; BUT AFTERWARDS RESUMES COVRAG^ 

Nothing .memorable passed the following year*. Tl« 
.consul Hostilius had sent Ap. Claudius into Illyria with i^^ 
foot to defend such of the inhabitants of that country as vere 
allies of the Romans ; and tlie latter had found means to m 
8000 men, raised among the allies, to his first body of troops. 
He encamped at Lychnidus, a city of the Dassarets. ^e^f 
that place was another city, called Uscana, which belonged to 
Perseus, and where he had a great garjpison. Claudius, upon 
the promise wliich had been made him of having the placep 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, approacliep » 
with all his troops, without any order, distrust, or precauuon. 
.Whilst he thought least of it, the garrison made a furious sal- 
ly upon him, put his whole army to flight, a"hd pursued them 2 
,great way with dreadful slaughter. Of 11,000 men scarce 
2000 escaped into the camp, which-lOOO had been left to guard: 
, Claudius returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his ariiiw 
The news cf this loss very much afficted the senate, andtne 
more because it had been occasioned by the imprudence a uu 
avarice of Claudius. 

f A. M. 3834. Ant. J. C. 170. Lit. I. xliii. n.9, l«>- ' 
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This was* the almost uiiWersaldlsease of the commandeniak 
ihat time. The senate received various complaints from many 
zlties, as well of Greece as the other provinces, against the Ro« 
nan ofl&cers, who treated them vrith unheard of rapaciousness 
^ndcru^y. They punished some of them, rearessed the 
wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the arobassa* 
dors, well satisfied with the manner in which their reifionstran* 
ces had been received. Soon after, to prevent such disorders 
for the future, they passed a decree, which expressed, that the 
cities should not furnish the Roman magistrates with any thing 
]3Qore than what the senate expressly appointed ; which or* 
c3inance was published in all the cities of Peloponnesus. 

C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were diarged with thi<i 
conrmissioB, went first to Thebes, where they very much praif e 1 
the citizens, and exhorted them to continue firm in their alli- 
ance with the Roman people. Proceeding afterwards to the 
other cities of Peloponnesus, they boasted every where of the 
lenity and moderation bf the senate, which thev proved by their 
late decree in favour of the Greeks. They tound great divi- 
sions in almost all the cities, especially among the ii:ltolianS) 
occasioned by two factions, which divided them, one for the Ro« 
mans, and the other for the Macedonians. The assembly off 
Achaia was not exempted from these divisions ; but the wis- 
dom of the persons of greatest authority prevented their con* 
sequences. The advice of Archon one of the principal persons of 
the league, was to act according to conjunctures, to leave no 
room for calumny to irritate either of the contending parties 
against the republic, and to avoid the misfortunes into which • 
those were fallen who had not sufficiently comprehended the 
power of the Romans. This advice prevailed ; audit was re- 
solved, that Archon should be made chief magistrate, and Po- 
lybius captain-general of the horse* 

About this time Attains, having something to demand of the 
Achxanlea^e, caused the new magistrate to be sounded ; who 
determined m favour of the Romans aiid their allies, promised 
that prince to support his suit with all his power. The affair 
in question was to have a decree reversed, by which it was or- 
dained, that all the statues of king Eumcnes should be remov- 
ed from the public places. At the first council that was held,- 
theambassadors»of Attains were introduced to the assembly, 
who demanded, that in consideration for the prince who sent 
them, Eumenes his brother should be restored to the honours 

* Boljb. Legat. 74« ^^* 1- zliii^.o. i;, 
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the republic had formerly decreed him. Archon swpported 
this demand but with great moderation. PolyWus spoke with 
more force, enlarged upon the merit and services of Ettmenes, 
demonstrated the injustice of the first decree, and conducled, 
^ that it was proper to repeal it. The whole assembly applaud- 
ed his discourse, and it was resolved that Eumenes should be 
restored to all his honours. ' 

It was at this time Rome * sent PopiUus to Antiodius Epi* 
phanes, to prevent his enterprises^ against Egypt, ifluch we 
have mentioned before. 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans great employment, 
Q. Marcius Philippus, one of the two consuls lately elected, 
was chark^ed with it. 

'Before lie set out, Perseus had conceived the design of t,:.kiiig 

the advantage of the winter to make an expedition against U' 

lyria, which was the only province from whence Macedonia 

had reason to fear irruptions diiring the king's being employed 

against the Romans. This expedition succeeded verybappi- 

ly for him, and almost without any loss on his side. He began 

with the siege of Uscana, which had fallen into the hands of 

the Romans, it is not known how, and took it, after a defence 

of some duration. He afterwards made himself master of all 

the strong places in the country, the most part of which had 

. Roman garrisons in them, and took a great number of prisoners. 

Perseus, at the same time, sent ambassadors to Gentins, one 

of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the pstrtyd^e 

Romans, and come over to him. Gentius was far from being 

averse to it ; but he observed, that having neither munitions of 

war nor money he was in no condition to declare against the 

' Romans; which was explaining himself sufficiently. Perseus, 

who was avaricious, did not understand, or rathei- affected not 

to understand, his demand ; and sent a second embassy tobiW; 

without mention of money, and received the same answer. Po- 

lybius observes, that this fear of expences, which denotes a 

little mean soul, and entirely dishonours a prince, made many 

of his enterprises miscarry ; and that if he would have saci* 

ed certain sums, and those far from considerable, he w^ 

have engaged several republics and princes in his party. 9^ 

«och blindness be conceived in a rational creature ! Polybius 

considers it as a punishment from the gods. 

Persfeus having led back his troops into Macedonia, made 

• A.M. 3835. Ant. J.C. x6p. Liv. 1. xliii. n. n.cC i^^^ 
Polyb. Legat. 76, 77. 
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them march'] afterwards to Stratus, a very strong city of ^to- 
lia, above the gulf of Ambracia. The people had given him 
hopes that they would surrender it as soon as he appeared be- 
fore the walls ; but the Romans prevented them, and threw 
succours into the place. 

Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, and went' 
Co Thessaly^ from whence, without losing time, he advanced 
into Macedonia, fully assured that it was necessary to attack 
Perseus in the heart of his dominions. 

Upon the report * that the Roman army was ready to take 
the field, Archon, chief magistrate of the Achaans, to justify 
his country from the suspicions and bad reports that had been 
propagated against it, advised the Achseans to pass a decree, 
by which it should be ordained, that they should march an army 
into Thessaly, and share in ail the dangers of the war with the 
Romans. That decree being confirmed, orders were given to 
Archon to raise troops, and to make all the necessary prepara- 
tions. It was afterwards resolved that ambassadors should be 
Bent to the consul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the 
republic, and to know from him where and when the ^ehaean 
army should join him, Polybius, our historian^ with some 
others, were charged with this embassy. . They found the Ro* 
mans had quitted Thessaly and were encamped in Perrhcebia, 
between Azora and Dolichaea, greatly perplexed about the 
route it was necessary to take. They followed them for a fa- 
vourable opportunity of speaking to the consul, and shared with i 
him in all the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. . 

Perseus^t who did not knew what route the consul would 
take, had posted considerable bodies of troops in twoplaces, 
by which it was probable he would attempt to pass. For him- 
self, he encamped with the rest of his army near Dium, march* - 
ing and countermarching without much design. 

Mareius, after long deliberation, resolved to pass the forest * 
that covered bart of the country called Octolopha. He had 
incredible diffircultie* to surmount, the ways wei'e so steep and 
impracticable ; he therefore seized an eminence, by way of 
precaution, to favour his passage. From hence the enemy's 
camjF, which was not distant above a thousand paces, and all 
the country about Dium and Phila, might be discovered ; which 
very much animated the soldiers, who had before their eyes 
opulent lands,, where they hoped to enrich themselves. Hip- 
pias,whom the king had posted to defefid this pass with a body . 

• Pglyb. Lcgat. Ixxviii; t J^^* J« »1»^» n« I— la 
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cyf 12,000 ikien, seeing the eminenoe possetted by a detachmeiil 
of the Romans, inarched to meet the consul, who advanced 
with his whole army, harassed his troops for two days, aiiddi» 
tressed* them yery much with frequent attacks. MarciusYiat 
in great trouble, not being able either to advance with safety 
or retreat without shame, or even danger. He had no othe^ 
choice to make, but to pursue an undertakii^ with vigour 
lorraed perhaps with too much bQldness and temerity, ao^ 
which could not succeed without a determined perseverance 
often crowned in the end with success. It is certain that if ihi 
^n^l had had to do with the ancient kings of Macedonia in th( 
Harrow defile where his troops were pent up, he would iofalli 
bly have received a great blow. But Perseus,- instead of send* 
hig fresh.troops to support Hippias, the cries <^ whose soldier) 
in battle he could hear in his camp, and of going Iq person to at- 
tack the enemy, amused hiroselt with making useless excorsi- 
xms with bis horse into the country about Dium, and by that De- 
flect gave the Romans opportunity to extricate themselves 
from the bad aiFair iji which they had embarked. 

It was not without infinite pains they efiected this; thehorse^ 
laden with the baggage smking under their loads, on the decli< 
yity of the mountain, ami falling down at almost every step the; 
took. The elephants especially gave them great trouble. H 
was necessary to find some new means for their descent in sucl 
extremely steep places. Haviqg cleared the snow on these dei 
scents, they drove two beams into the earth at the lower pari 
of the way, at the distance of something more th^ the breadth 
lof an elephant from each other. Upon those beams they laid 
planks erf 30 feet length, and formed a kind of bridge, which 
they covered with- earth. At the end of the first bridge, leav* 
ing some interval, they erected a second, then a third, and so 
on to as many of the same kind as was necessary. The elephant 
passed from the firm ground to the bridge, and before hecanie 
to the end they had contrived to lower the beams insensiWy 
that supported it, and let him gently down with the bridge. He 
•went on in that manner to the second, and all the rest. It ^ 
ii6t easy to express the fatigues they underwent in this pass, 

the soldiers being often obliged to roll upon the ground, ^^^^^^ 
It was impossible for them to keep their legs. It was agrew» 
that with an handful of men the enemy might have entirely dc 
feated the Roman army. At length, after infinite difl&calties m 
dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found itself out of danger' 

f ?olyb, Legat. luviis. 
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As the consul teemed tbea to have entirely overcome tbt 
greatest difficulty of hU enterprise, Polybiosthou^t thisa pro> 
per time for presenting Marcius with the decree of Uie Acha»« 
an§> and to assure him of their resolution to join him with all 
their forces, and to share .with him in all the labours and dai^ 
gers of this war. Marcius, after having thanked the Achaeana 
for their good will in the kindest terms, told them, they might 
spare themselves the trouble and expence that war would give 
them ; that he would dispense ^ith both ; and that, in the pre* 
sent posture oCafiairs, he had no occasion for the aid of the sIf 
lies. After this discourse^ Polybius' colleagues returned. Into 
Achaia* 

Polybius only continued in the Roman army, till the consul 
having received advice that Appuis, sumamed Cento, had^e* 
inanded of the Aeh»aBS a^ body of 5000 men to be sent him\n« 
to Epirus, dispatched him home, with advice, not to sufier his 
repvd^Uc to furnish those troops, or eng^age in expences entire^ 
unnecessary, as Appius had no reason to demand that aid. It 
IS difficult, flays the historian, to discover the real motives that 
Induced Marcius to talk in this manner. Was he for sparing 
the Achsans, or laying a snare for them ; or did he intend to 
put it out of Appius' power to undertake any thing ? 

While the king was bathing he yfas informed of the enemy's 
approach. That news alarmed him terribly. Uncertain what 
choice to make* and changing every moment his resolution, he 
cried out, and lamented his being conquered without fighting* 
He recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided the de- 
fence of the passes ; sent * the gilt statues at Dium on board his 
fleet, lest they should fell into the hands of the Romans ; jpive 
orders that his treasures laid up at Pella, should be thrown into 
I he sea, and all his galleys at Thessalonica burned* For him* 
self, he retired to Pydna. 

The consul had brought the armv to a place from whence it 
was impossible to disengage himself without the enemy's per* 
mission. There was no passing for him, but by two forests ; by 
the one he might penetrate through the valleys of Tempe into 
Thessaly, and by the other, beyon^ Dium, enter farther into 
Macedonia ; and both these important posts were possessed by 
strong garrisons for the king. So that if Perseus had on^ staid 
ten days without taking fright, it had been impossible fcr the 
Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempo, and the consul 

* These were the stataei of the horse soldiers killed in psisif^ the 
Oranicut, whioh AleMndsr hsd 0«isd to be m^ic hj^l^y^ippttSj sod 
to be Kt uf in Diam. 
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would bare bad no pass for provisidns to him ; for the ways 
through Tempe are bordered by such vast precipices, that the 
eye could scarce sustain the view of them without dazzling. 
The king's troops guarded this pass at four' several places, of 
which the last was so narrow, that ten men well armed, could 
alone have defended tiie entrance. ITie Romans, therefore, 
not being able either to receive provisions by the narrow passes 
of Tempe, or to get through them, must have been obliged to 
regain the mountains from whence they came down, which 
was become impracticable, the enemy having possessed them. 
selves of the eminences. The only choice they had left waste 
open their way through their enemies to Dium in Macedonia^ 
which * would have been no less difficult, if the gods, says Livy, 
had not deprived Perseus of prudence and counsel ; for in 
making a fosse with intrenchments in a very narrow defile at 
the foot of mount Olympus, he would have absolutely shot them 
out, and stopped them short ; but in the blindness, into which 
his fear had thrown the king, he neither saw nor did any thmg 
of all the means in his power to save himself, left all the pass- 
es of his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 
Pydna with precipitation. 

The consul perceived aright, that he owed his safely to the 
king's timidity and imprudence. He ordered the pr» tor Lucre. 
tius, who was at Larissa, to«eize the posts bordering upon 
Tempe, which Perseus had abandoned, to secure a retreat in 
case of accident ; and sent Popilius to take a view of thepasses 
in the way to Dium. When he was informed that the ways 
•were open and unguarded, he marched thither in two days, and 
encamped his army near the temple of Jupiter, in the neigh- 
bourhoodi to prevent its being plundered. Having entered the 
cityi which was full of magnificent buildings, and well forti- 
fied, he was exceedingly surprised that the king had awn- 
doned it so easily. He continued his march, and made him- 
self rtaster of several places, almost without any resistance- 
But the farther he advanced, the less provisions he found, 
and the more the dearth increased ; which obliged hiin 
to return to Dium. He was also reduced to quit that 
city, and retire to Phila, where the prsctor Lucreuus 
had informed him he might find provisions in abundance. 
His quitting Dium suggested to Perseus, that it was now 
time to recover by his courage what~ he had lost by ws 
fear. He repossessed himself therefore of that city, aoa 

• Quod nisi dli mc&tein fegKadmisscnty ipsnm ingentis iJ&cvUtit^ 
•rat* liiv* 
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)on repaired its mins. Popilius, on his side, besieged and took 
Feraclea, which^was only a quarter of a league distant from 
hila. 

Pei'seiis having recovered his fright, and resumed ^irit, 
ould haye been very glad lUat his orders to throw his trea» 
ires at Pella into the sea, and burn all his ships at Thessalo* 
ica, had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom he had 
Lven the latter order^ had delayed obeying it, to give time for 
le repentance which might soon follow that command, as in« 
eed it happened. Nicias, less aware, had thrown all the mo- 
?y he found at Pella into the sea. But his fault was soon re* 
aired \^ divers, who brouglit up almost the whole money from 
le bottom of the sea. To reward their services the kingcaus- 
\ them all to be put to death secretly, as he did Andronicus 
fid Nicia8% so much was he ashamed of tl»e abject terror to 
hich he had abandoned him^lf, that he could not bear to 
ave any witnesses or traces of it in being. 
iSeveral expeditions passed on both sides by sea and landy 
rhich were neither of much consequence nor importance. 
When Poly bins * returned from his embassy into Peloponne- 
is, Appius's letter, in which he demanded 5000 men, had 
een received there. Some time after, the council, assembled 
t Sicyone to deliberate upon that aflSxir, gave Polybius great 
erplexity. Not to execute the order he received from Mar- 
ius, had been an inexcusable fault. On the other side, it was 
angerous to refuse the Romans the troths they might have oc- 
asion for, of which the Achseans wiere in no want. To extri» 
ate themselves in so delicate a conjuncture, they had recourse 
) the decree of the Roman senate, that prohibited their having 
ny regard to the letters of the generals, unless an order of the 
enate was annexed to them, which Appius had not sent with 
is. It was his opinion, therefore, that before any thing was 
But to Appius, it was necessary to inform the consul of his de» 
aapd, and to wait for his decision upon it. By th*t means Po* 
)rbius saved the Achaeans tlae sum of ISOyOOG crowns at leastl 
In the mean time arrived -ambassadors at Rome, from Pru- 
ias, king of Bithynia, and also from the Rhodians, in favour of 
i'erseus. The former expressed themselves very modestly, dei 
ilaring that Prusias had constantly adhered to the Roman par- 
y> and should continue to do so during the war ; but that, bav- 
ng promised Perseus to employ bis good offices for him with 
ihe-Romans, in order ^o- obtain a peacevhe desired, if it were 

fPalyhl JLegst. JnEsUl. t ;Uv. 1. zUv. n, 14, 15, 16. 
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possible, that they would grant him that &TOKxr, and make such 
i|se of his mediation as they should think convenient The 
language of the Rhodians was very difierent. After hamg se^ 
fotthj in a lo^ style,, the services they had d<me tfaeBoinao 
people, and ascribcxl to themselves the greatest share in the 
victories they had obtained, and especially in that oTer Antio- 
ehus, they added, that whilst the peace sub^sted betweeotbe 
Maoedonians and Romans, they had negociated a treaty of al- 
liance with Perseus ; that they had suspended it against tlieii 
will, and without any subject of complaint on the king's part, 
because it had pleased the Romans to engage them on their 
side ; that for three years which this war had continued, they 
had suffered many inconveniences from it ; that theu: trade by 
sea being interrupted, the island found itself in great straits, 
from the reduction of its revenues, and other advantages aris- 
ing from commerce ; that being no longer able to sopport such 
considerable losses, they had sent ambassadors intoMacedoma 
to king Perseus, to inform him that the Rhodians thoug\it it ne- 
cessary that he sould make peace with the Romans, and thai 
they were also sent to Rome to make the same declaration ; 
that if cither of the parties refused to come into so reasonable j 
proposal, the Rhodians should know what they had to do. 

It is easy to judge in what manner so vain and presumptuoui 
a discourse was received. Some historians tell us, all the an 
swer that was g^ven to it was, to order a decree of the senai^ 
whereby the Cariansand Lycians were declared free, tow 
read in their presence. This was touching them to the qm 
and mortifying them itt the most sensible part ; for they p« 
tended to an authority over both those people. Others say, t^« 
senate answered in few words, that the disposition of tue 
Rhodians and their secret intrigues with Perseus, had been long 
known at Rome? that when the Roman people should harJ 
conquered him, of which they expected advice every ear, 
they should know in their turn what they had to do, and shoiufl 
then treat their allies according to their respective merit 
They made the ambassadors, however, the usual presents. 

The consul Q. Marcius's letter was then read, in ^J^'^". 
gave an account of the manner he had entered Macedonia, an 
bavingsuflferedincredibledifficulties inpassinga verjrnarrowG • 

file. He added, that by the wise precautions of the praitor, n 
had sufficient provisions for tlie whole winter ; having recevf 
from the Epirots 20,900 measures of wheat, and 10,000 rt dj^j 
ley, for which it was necessary to pay their ambassadors then 
Jlo^Dc : that it was oecessaiyito sendhim clothes for th<s<^^*^' 
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that he wanted 900 hones, especially from KumidiSy becMie 
there were none of that kind in the coantry where he was. AM 
diese articles were exactly and immediately execated* 

After this they gave audience to Onesimus, a Macedonian 
nobleman. He had always advised the king to obsenre the^ 
peace ; and putting him in mind that his father Philip, to th«' 
last day of his life, had caused his treaty with the Romans to be 
constantly read to him twiott every day, he had admonuhed 
him to do as roueh, if not with the same regularity, at least 
from time to time. Not being able to dissuade him from the 
war, he had 6egon, by withdrawb^ himself from his counselS| 
under dififerent pretexts, that he might not be witness to re* 
solutions taken in them which he could not approve. At 
length seeing himself become suspected, and tacitly considered 
as a traitor-, be had taken refuge among the Romans, and had 
been of great service to the consul. Having made this rela* 
tion to the senate, they gave him a very favourable receptioni 
and provided magnificently for his subsistence. 

SECTION ly. ^ 

£MILIUS'S CXLEBRATED VICTORY NEAR THE CITY Off 

FYBNA.— PERSEUS TAKEN PRISONER WITU ALL 

HIS CHILDREN. 

The time for the comitia*, or the assemblies, to elect con* 
suls at Rome, approaching, aO the world were anxious to know 
upon whom so important a choice would fall, and nothing else 
was talked of in all conversations. They were not satisfied 
with the consuls, who had been employed for three years a- 
gainst Perseus, and had very ill sustained the honour of the 
Roman name. They called to mind the famous victories for* 
merly obtained against his father Philip, who had been obliged 
to sue ^for peace ; against Antiochus, who was driven beyond 
mount Taurus, and forced to pay a great tribute ; and what 
was still more considerable, against Hannibal, the greatest ge- 
neral that ever had appeared as their enemy, or perhaps 
in the world, whom they had reduced to quit Italy, after a war 
of more than 16 years continuance, and conquered in his own 
country, almost under the very walls of Carthage. The for- 
midable preparations of Perseus, and some advantages gained 
by him in the former campaigns, augmented the apprehension 
of the Romans. .They plainly distinguished, that it was no 

A. M. 3836* Ant. J. C. i6S« Uv, I xlivi n. j;. Flut. in Fsvl'. 
JEm. p. 25$, a6o. 
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^ A uv»aij: ;>K^?se w^ Jsspz^^ ^■idi^;Bitr, he seemed Jess to 
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-I l^iMesaunidcd bjr all the people, ^'^f 

c«MKr. he IbKsad his daughter Tertia, at 

UAt» 'Hmxqbi scoi^ him, feU a crying bitter- 
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>. her Kttte anas, « too do not know then, 

l^ewwB bdead^papa." She spoke «a 

ight up caUed Perseus. « And ata verf 

I chiW,* said Psiulus ^^miUus, struck witfl 
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che word, ^^ I aoc^t this omen' with joy,^ The ancienti car* 

ried their superstition upon this kind of fortuitous circumstaa« 
:es verywhigh* 

The manner* in which PaiUus iEmilius prepared for the 
var he was charged with, gave room to judge of the success to 
>e expected from it.* He demanded, first, that commissioners 
should be sent into Macedonia to inspect the army and fleet, 
md to make their i*eport, after an exact inquiry, of the num- 
)er of troops which were necessary to be added both by seSt 
Lnd land. Tliey were also to inform themselves, as near as 
Dossible, of the number of the king's forces ; where they and 
:he Romans actually lay ; if the latter were actually encamped 
n the forests, or had entirely passed them, and were arrived 
n the plain ; upon which of the allies they might rely for cciv 
;ainty ; which of them were dubious and wavering ; and who 
they might regard as declared enemies ; for how longtime they 
lad provisions, and from whence they might be supplied with 
Lhem either by land or water ; what had passed during the last 
campaign, either in the army by land, or in the fleet. As an 
able and experienced general, he thought it necessary to be 
fully apprised in all these circumstances ; convinced that the 
plan of the campaign, upon which he was about to enter, could 
not be formed, nor its operations concerted, without a perfect 
knowledge of them. The senate approved these wise measures 
very much, and appointed commissioners, with the approbation 
of Paulus iEmilius, who set out two days after. 

During their absence, audience was given the ambassadors 
from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and queen of Egypt, who 
brought complaints to Rome of the unjust enterprises of Auti» 
ochus, king of Syria, which have been before related. 

The commissioners had made good use of their time. U])oa 
their return they reported, thaj^ Marcius had forced the passes 
of Macedonia, to-get entrance into the cc»\mtry, but with more 
danger than utility ; that the king was advanced into Pieria, 
and in actual possession of it ; that the two camps were very 
near each other, being separated only by the river Enipxus ; 
that the king avoided a battle, and tlxat the Roman army was 
neither in a condition to oblige him to fight, nor to force his 
Unes, that to the other inconveniences, a very severe winter 
had happened, from which they could not but suffer exceeding'^ 
ly in a mountainous country, and be entirely prevented from 

^ ^iv. I. xliv. n. iS, 22. Plut in Paul, jfimil* p. 260. 
Vol. VIL Q 
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• acting ; and that they had only provisions for rix days ; tbat 

the army of the Macedonians was supposed to amount to 5O,O0(] 

men ; that if Appius Claudius had been sufficiently strong hi 

the neighbourhood of Lychnidus in Illyria, hcmight have actetl 

witli good effect against king Gcntius ; but that Claudius and hii 

troops were actually in ^reat danger, unless a considerable rein. 

fbrcement was immediately sent him, or be ordered directly tt 

quit the post he was in. That after having visited the camp, 

they had repaired to the Beet ; tiiat they had been told, thai 

part of the ci^ws were dead of diseases ; that the rest of the al. 

lies especially those of Sicily, were returned home ; and thai 

the fit et was entirely in^vant of seamen and soldiers ; that tho« 

•vho remained had not received their pay, and had no clothes; 

•that Eumenes and his fleet, after having just shown themselves, 

-disappeared immediately without any visible cause, and that it 

seemed his inclinations neither could nor ought to be relied on; 

'but, 4hat as for his brother Attalus, his good wDl was not to be 

•doubted. 

Upon this report of the commissioners, after Paulus Emilia 
^8 had given his opinion, the senate decreed, that he should set 
forward without loss of time for Macedonia, with the prstor 
Cn. OctaVMis, who had the command of the fleet., and L. Am- 
<cius, another prator, who was to succeed Ap. Claudius in ha 
^)ost near Lychnidus in Illyria. The number of troops eachd 
^em was to command, was regulated in the following manner. 
The troops of which the army of Paulus MmUm consistd 
amounted to 25,800 men ; that is of two Roman legions, each 
composed of 6000 foot and 300 horse; as many of the infentiy 
of the Italian allies, and twice the numbeir of horse. He hw 
besides 6()0liorse raised in Gallia Cisalpina, and some auxilia* 
ry troops' from the allies of Greece and Asia. The whole, w 
aU prbbability, did not amount V) 30,C00 men. The prsetor Aw* 
rCius had also two legions ; i>ut they consisted of only 5000 foo* 
and 300 horse each; which, with 10,000 of the Jta'lian allies, 
and 8©0liorse, composed the army under him of 21,200 mfD* 
The troops that served on board the fleet were 5000 mcD' 
These three bodies together made 56.200 men. 

As the war which they were preparing to make this yearin 
Macedonia seemed of thelast consequence, all precautions were 
^aken that m ight conduce to the success of it. The consul ana 
people had the choice of -the -tribunes who were to serve m J'j 
and commanded- each in his turn an entire legion. It w^* ^ 
creed, that none should be elected Into this employment M* 
iRuch as had already served j aadPaulus ^milius was left»^^ 
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>erty to choose out of all the tribunes such as he approred for 
lis army. He had twelve for the two legions. 

It HTHist be allowed the Romans acted with great wisdom up« 
)n this occasion. They had, as we have seen, unanimously 
rhosen. consul and general the person among them who was 
ndisputably the greatest captain of his time. They had re- 
ceived that no officers should be raised to the post of tribune, 
mt such as were distinguished b^ their merit, exi)erience, and 
capacity, instanced in real service ; advantages that are not 
ilways the effect of birth or seniority ; to which, indeed, the 
Romans paid little or no regard. They did more* By a par* 
icular exception, compatible with republican government, 
'aulus ^milins was left at entire liberty to choose such of the 
ribunes as he thought fit, well knowing the great importance 
>f a perfect union between the general and the officers who 
;erve under him, in order to the exact and punctual execution 
»f the commands of the former, who is in a manner the soul of 
he army, and ought to direct all its motions, which cannot be 
lone without the best understanding between them, founded in 
i passion for the public good, with which neither interett^ 
ealousy, nor ambition, are capable of interfering. 

After all these regulations were made, the consul Paulut 
flBmilius repaired from the senate to the assembly of the people, 
to whom he spoke in this manner r ^* You seem to me, Romans^ 
<< to have expressed more joy when Macedonia £^ll to my lot, 
'* than when I was elected consul, or entered upon that office ; 
'< and to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the hopes you 
" conceived, that I should put an end, worthy of the grandeur 
'^ and reputation of the Roman people, to a war, which, in 
'* your opinion, has already been of too long continuance. I 
'^ have reason to believe, that the same gods * who have occa* 
'^ sioned Macedonia to fall to my lot will also assist me with 
^ their protection in conducting and terminating this war suc- 
'^ cessfully ; but of this I may venture to assure you, that 1 * 
'* shall do my utmost not to toll short of your expectations. 
'* The senate has wisely regulated every thing necessary in the • 
'^ expedition I am charged with ; and, as I am ordered to set 
'< out immediately, I shall make no delay, and know that my 
" colleague, C. Licinius, out of his great zeal for the public ser- 
" vice, will raise and march off the troops appointed for me, 
'^ with as much ardour and expedition as if they were for him* 

• Tt was s received optoioB in all ageiand natiooi thtt the divinity 
presides over cbaoc^. 
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<< self. I shall take care ta remit to you, a« well as to the SC' 
*< nate, an exact account of all that passes ; and you maj rely 
<« upon the certainty and truth of my letters; but I beg of 
** you, as a great favour, that you will not give credit to, nor 
<* lay any weight out of credulity upon> the light reports whid 
*< are frequently spread abroad without any author. I perceiv^i 
" well, that in this war^ more than any other, whatever resoJuJ 
<* tion people may form to obviate these rumours, they will DOt 
*' fail to make impression, and inspire I know tiot what discouj 
*' ragement. There are those, who in company, and even H 
" table, command armies, make dispositions, and prescribe 
** all the operations of the campaign. They know better than 
<* we where we should encamp, and what posts it is necessar^ 
*< for us to seize ; at what time, and by what defile we ou^h^ 
** to enter Macedonia ; where it is proper to have magazines;! 
«< from whence, either by sea or land, we are to bring provisi-i 
«* ons ; when we ai-e to fight the enemy, and when lie still. They| 
«* not only prescribe what it is best to do, but for deviating ever 
" so little from their plans, they make it a crin^ in their consulj 
*' and cite him before their tribunal. But kn^, Romans, this 
** is of very bad effect with your generals. All have not thq 
*' resolution and constancy of Fabius, to despise impertinent reJ 
" ports. He could choose rather to suffer the peopJe upon sucli 
*« unhappy rumours to invade his authority, than tpruin affairs 
" in order to preserve their opiryon, and an empty name. Im 
<' far from believing, that generals stand in no need of advice:' 
" I think, on the contrary^ that whoever would conduct eveiy, 
*< thing alone, upon his own opinion, atod without counsel, siio^rs 
" more presumption than prudence. But some may ask, how 
« then shall we act reasonably ? In not suffering any persons to 
** obtrude their advice upon your generals, but such as are, ra 
«' the first place, versed in the art of war, and liave learned 
«' from experience what it is to command ; and, in the second) 
« who are upon the spot, who know the enemy, are witnesses 
" in person to all that passes, and share with us in all dangers. 
*' If there be any one who conceives himself capable of assist- 
'* ing me with his counsels in the War you have charged wj 
" with, let him not refuse to do the republic that service, bit 
**- iet him go with me into Macedonia; ships, horses, tente, 
M provisions, shaH all be supplied him at my charge. B"J" 
*< he will not take so much trouble, and prefe/s the tran^« 
«* of the city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let hjm ^ 
"^ take upon him to hold the helvn and continuo^idteinthepoj"^ 
« The city of itself suppliessufficientmatjierofdiseoarseonotflcr 
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^< subjects ; bat as for these^ let it be silent upon theni| and 
^' know, that we shall pay no regard to any counsels but such 
<^ as shall be given us in the camp itself/' 

This discourse of Paulus ililniilius, which abounds with rea* 
son and good sense, shows that men are the same in all ages of 
the world* People have an incredible itch fi)r exaniinitig, cri* 
ticising, and condemning the conduct of generals, and do not 
observe that doing so is a manifest contradiction to reason and 
justice ; to^ reason, for what can be more absurd and ridicuU)usy 
than to see persons, without any knowledge or experience in 
war, set themselves up for censors of the most able gcncr.iUi 
and pronounce with a ma|;isterial air upon their actions f to 
justice, for the most experienced can make no certain judgment 
without being upon the spot; the least circumstance of tune, 
place, disposition of the troops, secret orders not divulged, 
being capable of making an absolute change in the general rules 
of conduct. But we must not expect to see a failing reformed 
that has its source in the curiosity and vanity of human nature ; 
and generals would do wisely, after the example of Paulus 
^mSius, to despise these city reports, and crude opinions of 
idle people, who have nothing else to do, and have generally 
as little judgment as business. 

Paulus ^miliuSf* after haviBg discharged, according to ens- 
torn, the duties of religion, set out for Macedonia, with the 
prxtor Cn. Octavius, to whom the command of the fleet had 
been allotted. 

Whilst they were employed in making preparations for the 
war at Rome, Perseus, on his side, had not tjeen asleep. The 
fear of the approaching danger which threatened him having 
at length got the better of his avarice, he agreed to give Gen* 
tius, king of Illyria, SCO talents in mjney, that is 600,000 
crowns, and purchased his alliance at that price. 

He sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, convinced 
that if that island, very powerful at that time by sea, should 
embrace his party, Rome would be very much embarrassed. 
He sent deputies also to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very po- 
tent kings, and capable of giving liim great aid. Perseus did 
wisely in having recourse to these measures, and in endeavour* 
ing to strengthen himself by such supports ; but he entered up- 
on them too late. He ought to have begun by taking those 
steps, and to have made them the first foundations of his en- 
terprise. He did not think of putting those remote powers in 

* Liv. I. xliv. n. »3— 29. Polyb. Legati liixv. hLavii. PUt* 
ia Pswi. Maxi\, p. 260, 261. 
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itiotion, till he waff reduced almost tb extremity, altidhisai 
fairs next to absolutely desperate. It -was rather caJIing- ii 
spectators and associates of his ruin, than aids and supports 
The instructions which he ^ve his ambassadors were ver 
solid and persuasive, as we aj*e about to see ; but he sliouldhaT 
made use of them three years sooner, and have waited thd 
event, before he embarked > almost alone, in the war against* 
powerful a people, with so many resources in case of roisfortuDc 

The ambassadors had the same instructions for boihthos 
kings. They represented to them that thei'c was a natura 
enmity between republics and monarchies ; that tbe Roma 
people attacked the kings one after another, and what addei 
itxtremely to the indignity, that they employed the forces of th* 
lungs themselves to ruin them, one after another ; that they hat 
crushed his fether by the assistance of Attalus ; that bf the aK 
bf Eumenes, and, in some measure, by that of hisfathei'Phwi^ 
Antiochus had been subjected, and that at present they had 
armed Eumenes and Prusias against himself; that after the 
kingdom of Macedonia should be destroyed, Asia would be tht 
next to experience the same fate, of which they had alreadj 
usurped a part, under the specious colour of re-establishing tw 
cities in their ancient liberty ; and that Syria's turn woold m 
follow ; that they had already begun to prefer Prusias to t^ 
tnenes by particular distinctions of honour, and had depn>e(! 
Antiochus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt- .^^JJ^'^lT 
quested of them, either to incline the Romans to giye Macedo- 
nia peace ; or, if they persevered in the unjust design of codj 
tmumg the war, to regard them as the common enemy ot 
kings. The ambassadors treated with Antiochus openly, ana 
without any reserve. ' ^ ^ 

In regard- to Eumenes, they covered their, yo^&S^ tJ 
pretext of ransoming prisoners, and treated only in secret ngo 
the real cause of it. There had passed already several m^ 
ences, at different times and places, upon tbe same su^j^j^ n 
had begun to render that prince very much suspected oy »J| 
Romans. It was not because Eumenes desired at ^^^"^'"Jj 
t*erseus should be victorious against the Romans; ^^^^"^J . 
power he would then have had, would have given him umDJ j 
aad highly alarmed his jealousy ; neither was he more wiiiJs 
declare openly against,' or to make war upon him. But, m P 
to ^ee the two parties equally inclined to peace, Perseus , 
his fear of the misfortunes which might befal him, ^^e KJJI^^j 
from beipg weary of a war spun out to too great a 
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desiri^ tobectjrnfethetnedi^tof of a peace bet«rcen thiem, knd 
to make Perseus purchase his ^tdiation, or at least his inaction 
and neutrality at a high price, lliat was already agreed upon, 
and wa% 1500 talents (1,500,0«0 crowns). The only diflerence - 
that reniained, was in settling the time for the payment of 
that stiTO. Perseus was for waiting till the service took effect, 
and in the mean time offered to deposit the money in Same- 
thracia. Eumenes did not belive himself secure in that, because 
Samothracia depended on Perseus, and therefore he insisted 
upon immediatfe payment of part of the money. This broke 
up the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negociation, which mi^thave 
been no less in his favour. He had caused a body of Gauls to * 
come from the other side of the Danube, consisthig of 10,000 
Imorse and as many foot, and had agreed to give ten pieces of 
g^old to each horseman, five to the ififantry^ and 1000 to their 
c=aptains, I have observed above, that these Ganls had taken 
tI3ie name of Bastarn^. When he received advice that they 
v-vere arrived upon the frontiers of his dominions, he went to 
meet them with half his troops, and gave orders, that in the 
towfts and villages through which they were to pass, great 
quantities of com, wine, and cattle, should be provided for 
them'; he had presents for their principal officers, of horses, 
arms, and habits ; to these he added some money, which was to 
be distributed amongst a sm^all numbeir ; he imagined to gain 
the multitude by this bait. The king halted near the river 
Axius, where he encamped with his troops. He deputed Anti- 
gonus, one of the Macedonian lords, to the Gauls, who wer^ 
about 30 leagues distant from him. Antlgonus was astonished 
when he saw men x)f prodigious stature, skilful in alltheexeN 
cises of the body, and in handling their arms, and haughty and 
audacious in their language, wliich abounded with menaces and 
bravadoes. He set off, in tlie best terms, the orders his mas- 
ter had given for their good reception wherever they passed> 
and the presents he had prepared for them ; after which he 
. invited them to advance to a certain place he mentioned, and 
to send their principal officers to the kuig. The Gauls were not 
a people to be paid with words. Clondicus, the general and 
king of these strangers, came directly to the point, and asked 
whether he had brought the sum agreed on ? As no answer 
^was given to that question, " go," said he, " and let your 
« prince know, that till he sends the hostages and sums agreed 
<« on, the Gauls will not stir from hence." The king, upon the 
return of his deputy, assembled his council. He foresaw what 
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they would advise ; but as he was a much better guardian of j 
his money than of his kingdom, to disguise his avarice, he en-j 
larged a great deal upon the perfidy and ferocity of the Gauls : 
adding, that it would be dangerous to give such nambers of, 
them entrance into Macedonia, from which every tlung was I 
to be fearedf and that 5000 horse would suffice for him. Every I 
body perceived that his sole apprehension was for lus money; 
but no body dared to contradict him* Antigonus returned to 
the Gauls, and told them his master had occasion for no more 
than 5000 horse ; upon which they raised an universal cry and 
murmur against Perseus, who4iad made them come so far to 
insult them so grossly. Clondicus having asked Antigonus I 
again, whether he had brought the money ror the 500a horse T 
as the deputy sought evasions, and gave no direct answers, the j 
Gauls grew furious, and were just going to cut him in pie- 
ces, as he violently apprehended. However, they had a re- 
gard to his quality of deputy, and dismissed him vithout any 
ill treatment to his person. The Gauls marched away immedi- 
ately, resumed their route to the "Danube, and plundered 
Thrace in their way home. 
Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, ittight have 

S'ven the Romans great trouble. He could have detached those 
aulsinto Thessaly, where they might have plundered the coun- 
try, and taken the strongest places* By that means remaining 
quiet about the river Enipaeus, he might .have put it out of the 
power of the Romans, either to have penetrated into Macedonia, 
of which he might have.barred the entrance with his troops, or 
to have subsisted any longer in the country, because they could 
have brought no provisions as before from Thessaly, which 
would have been entirely laid waste. The avarice by which 
he was governed prevented his making any use of so great aa 
advantage. 

The same vice made him lose another of the same nature. 
Urged by the condition of his affairs, and the extreme danger 
that threatened him, he had at length consented to gire GenU- 
us the 300 talents he had demanded above a year, for raising 
troops and fitting out a fleet. Pantauchus had negociated this 
treaty for the king of Macedonia, and had begun by paying toe 
king of Illyria, 10 talents (10,000 crowns), in part of the sum 
promised him. Gentius dispatched his ambassadors, and wita 
them persons he could confide in, to receive the money. He oi' 
rectedthem also when all should be concluded, to join Perseus a 
ambassadors, and'to go with them to Rhodes, in order to bring 
that republic into an alliance with them. Pantauchus had reprf- 
sented to Mm, that if the Rhodiaas came into it, Rome wow^i 
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ot be aUe to ihake head against the three powers united. Per* 
ens received those ambassadors with all possible marks of dis* 
inction* After the exchange of hostages^ and the taking of 
aths on both stdes^ it only remained to deliver up the SOO ta« 
snts. The ambassadors and agents of the Illyrians repaired to 
*ella^ where the money was told down to them, and put into 
:he9ts, under the seal of the ambassadors, to be conveyed into 
Uyria. Perseus had given orders underhand to the persons 
iKargcd with this convoy to march slowly, and by small jour* 
leys, and when they arrived upon the frontiers ef Macedonia^ 
o stop for his further orders. During ail this time, Pantauchus, 
who had remained at the court of Illyria, made pressing in- 
stances to the king to declare against the Romans by some act 
>f hostility. In the mean while arrived ambassadors from the 
Romans, to negociate an alliance with Gentius. He had al- 
ready received ten talents by way of earnest, and advice that 
Lhe whole Fum was upon the road. Upon the repeated solici- 
tations of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights human and di- 
vine, he caused the two ambassadors to be imprisoned, under 
pretence that they were spies. As soon asPerseus had received 
this news, believing him suiBciently and irretrievably engaged 
against the Romans by so glaring an act, he recalled those who 
carried the 300 talents : congratulating himself in secret upon 
the good success of his perfidy, and his great dexterity in sav- 
ing his money. But he did not see that he only kept it in re- 
serve for the victor ; whereas he ought to have employed it 
in defending himself against him, and to conquer him, accoi^d- 
ing to the maxim of Philip and his son Alexander, the most 
illustrious of his predecessors, who used to say, *' that victory 
« should be purchased with money, and not money saved at 
<^ the expence of victory." 

The ambassadors of Perseus and Grentius met with a favour- 
able reception at Rhodes. A decree was imparted to them, by 
which the republic had resolved to employ all their credit and 
power to oblige the two parties to make peace, and to declare 
war agaiq^t that which should refuse to accept proposals for an 
accommodation* 

The Roman generals had each of them repaired to their* 
po^ts in the beginning of the spring ; the consul to Macedonia^ 
Octaviuti to Orea with the fleet, and Aniclus into Illyria. 

The success of the last was as rapid as fortunate. He w as to 
carry on the war against Gentius, and put an end to it before 
it was known at Rome thut it was begun. Its duration was only 
of 30 days. Having treated Scorda tfte capital of the country, 
which had surrendered to him, with g;reat moderation; th e othev . 
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ckiessoon followed his example. Gcntius himself was redocej 
to come and throw himself at Anicius's feet to implore bis meri 
cy ; confessing with tears in his eyes, his fault, er rather MyJ 
ID having abandoned the party of the Romans. Thepraio 
treated him with humanity. His first care was to take thetwj 
ambassadors out of prison. He sent one of thero, named Peri 
penna, to Rome, to carry the news of his victory, and someday! 
after caused Gentius to be conducted thither, with his wife, 
uiildren, brother, and the principal lords of the country. The 
sight of such iUustrius prisoners vei^' much augmented tlit 
people's joy. Public thanksgivings were made to the gods 
and the temples crowded with a vast coi^course of persons oi 
all sexes and ages. 

When Paulus ^milius approached the enemy, he found Per- 
sens encamped near the sea, at the foot of the mountain Oi/m. 
pus, in places which seemed inaccessible. He had theEnipzas 
in front, whose banks were«very high ; and on the side where he 
lay, he had thrown up good intrenchinents, with towers from 
space to space, on which were placed balista, and other ma. 
chines for discharging darts and stones upon'the enemy, if they 
ventured to approach. Perseus.had fortified himself in such a 
manner as made him believe himself entirely secure, and gave 
him hopes ta weaken, and at last repulse, Paulus ^miliusby 
length of time, and the difficulties he would find to subsist his 
troops^ and maintain his groundj in a country already eaten 
up by the enemy. 

. He did not know what kind of adversary he had to cope with. 
Paulus -flEmilius employed his thoughts solely in preparing eve 
ry thmg for action, and was continually meditating expe<lien|^ 
and measures for executing some enterprise with success. He 
began by establishing an exact and severe discipline in his ar- 
my, which he found corrupted by the licence wherein it had 
been suffered to live. He reformed several things, as ^^^ 
■with regard to the arms of the troops, as the duty of senti- 
nels. It had been a custom amongst the soldiers to criticise 
upon their general, to examine all his actions among theij- 
selves, to prescribe his conduct, and to explain upon wha^^ 
■hould or should not do. He spoke to them with Tesolotion 
and dignity. He gave them . to understand, that such dis- 
courses did not become a soldier : that he ought to make on- 
ly three things his business ; the care of his body, m JJf 
ocrto render it robust and active ; that of his arms, tom 
them always dean and in good condition; and of bis pro- 
Tisions*, that he might be always in a readiness to marcH 

ITlwRomm •oldicwipmctiiw^ carried prQWiipm for ioo»^» ^*^ 
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upon the first notice ; that for the rest, he ought to relf upofi 
the goodness of the iinnnorUl gods, and the vigilance of his ge^ 
leral ; that far hiioself, he should uinit nothing that might be 
necessary to give them occasion to evidence their vnloar, and 
chat they had only to take care to do their duty well when the 
signal was given them. 

It is incredible bow much they were animated by this dis- 
course. The old soldiers declared th^t they had never known 
;h€Lr dnty aright till that day. A surprising change was im- 
mediate^ observed in the camp. Nobody was idle in it« The 
soidiers were seen sharptrning their swords, polishing their heU 
nets, cuirasses, and shields ; practising an active motion under 
:heirarms; whirling their javelins, and brandishing their na« 
ied swords ; in short, forming and inuring themselves in aH 
military exercises ; so that it was easy to foresee, that upon 
:he fii^t opportunity they should have of coming to blows with 
he enemy, they were determined to conquer or to die. 

The camp twas situated very comfnodiously, but wanted wa« 
:er, which was a great inconvenience to the army* Paulus 
£niiiius, whose thoughts extended to every thing, seeing mount 
Diympus before him very hi^h, and covered all over with trees 
extremely green and flourishmg, judged, from the quantity and 
quality of those trees, that there must be springs of water in 
ihe caverns of the mountain, and at the same time ordered 
openings to be made at the foot of it, and pits to be dug in the 
Band. The surface * was scarce broke up, when springs ef 
water were seen to run, muddy at fi,rst, and in small quantities, 
but in a little while very clear, and in great abundance. This 
event, though natural, was looked upon by the soldiers as a 
singular favour of the gods, who had taken Paulus ^milius 
under their protection, and made him more beloved and res- 
pected by them than before. 

When Perseus saw what parsed in the Roman camp, the ar- 
dour of the soldiers, their active behaviour, and the various 
exercises by which they prepared themselves for combat, he 
began to be greatly disquieted, and perceived plainly, that he 
had no longer to deal with a Licinius, an Hostilius, or a Mar« 
cius ; and that the Roman army was entirclv altered with the 
general. He redoubled his attention and application on his side^ 
animated his soldiers, employed himself in forming them fcrf 

* Viz dcdscta summs arena erst, cum tcttnrigenes turbidc |>riin« 
et tenues emigre, dcin liquldam nftiltamqoe fuodere aqoam, velut dc« 
lun doDO» coeperunt. Aliqaantvm ca qaoqae res daci Ums St sucto* 
titatia apad militea adjecit. X4V« 
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4iffisrent eaaerdses, added new works to the old, asd^isediil 
.means to put his camp out of danger of insult. 

In the mean time came the news of the victoiy in Illyria, anj 
of the taking of the king with all his family. This caused lUi 
credible joy in the Roman army, and excited among the sot 
diers an inexpressible ardour to signalize themselves also qb 
their side ; for it is common, when two armies act in^^^rent 
parts, for the one to beimwilling to give place to the other, ei< 
ther in valour or glory. Perseus endeavoured at first to sup. 
press this news; but his care to dissemble it only served to 
piake it more public and certain. The alarm was general a* 
mongst hi« troops, who appi-ehended the same fate. 
. At this time arrived the Rhodian ambassadors, who caraete 
make the same proposals to the arn]|y in regard to peace that 
at Rome had so highly oflFended the senate. It is easy to judge 
in what manner they were received in the camp. Some, in 
the height of their anger, were for having them dWssfd with 
insult. The consul thought the best way to express h^ con- 
tempt for them, was to re[dy coldly 5 that he would. give them 
an answer in 15 days* 

To show how little he made of the pacific mediaition of the 
Rhodians, he, assembled his council to deliberate upon the meaw 
pf Altering upon action. It is probable that the Roman army 
which the year before had penetrated into Macedonia, had 
quitted it and returned into Thessaly, perhaps upon account of 
provisions; for at present they consulted upon measures for 
opening a passage into Ma6edonia, Some, and those the old. 
est officers, were for attempting to force the enemy's intrench* 
ments.upon the banks of the Enipasus. They (^seryed, that 
the Macedonians, who the year before-had been driven from 
higher and better foi^tified places, could not sustain the charge 
of the Roman legions. Others were of opinion, that Octaviiis 
yith the fleet should go to Thessalopica, and attack the sea- 
coasts, in order to oblige the king, by that diyersipu, to deUch 
part of bis troops from theEnipaeusfor the defenceof Jiiscoun* 
try, and thereby leave the passage open. It is.higWy iropor* 
tant for an able and experienced genjeral to have it in his poff* 
er to choose what measures he pleases. Paulus ^EjniliBshad 
juite different views/ He saw that the Enipaus, as well fro® 
its natural situation as the fortifications which had l^en added 
to it, was inaccessible. He k|^ew besides, without mentioning 
the machines disposed on all sides, that the enemy's troop* 
were much more expert than his own in discharging javehns 
and darts. To undertake the &jrdng of sadi impewtreUe Jifl«» 
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as those wei^ had been to expote his Utwps to inevitable daiigh- 
ter ; and a good general spares the blood of his soldiers, because 
he looks upon himself as their fether, and believes it his dutf 
to preserve them as his children. He kept qaiet therefore, for 
some days, without making the least motion. Plutarch says 
that it was believed there never was an example of two armies 
so numerous, thatlaf so long in the presence of each other) In 
such profound peace, and so perfect a tranqaiUity. In aay o* 
ther times the soldiers would have morrauredout of ardour and 
impatience ; hot Paulus iEmilioshad tanght them to acqui e sce 
in the conduct of their leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and using all means for in* 
formation, he was told by two Perrhisbian merchants, whose 
f rudetice and fidelity he had experienced, that there was a 
way through Perrhsbia, which led to I'ythiuro, a town situa* 
ted upon the brow of mount * Olympus : that this way was not 
of dimadt Access, but was well guarded. Perseus had sent tht* 
ther a detachment of 5000 men. He conceived, that in causing 
this posllo be attacked in thenig^t, and at unawares, by good 
trcxms, the enemy might be b^t oat, and he take possession of 
it. It was necessary, therefore, to amuse the enemy^ and to 
conceal hit reel design. He sent for the prstor Octavius, and 
having opened himself to him, he ordered him to ^ with his 
^et to Heraclea, and to take ten dasrs provisions with him for 
lOOO men, in order to make Perseus believe that he was going 
to ravage the sea-coasts. At the same time he made his son 
Fabius Maximus, then very young,' with Scipio Nasica, the 
son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, set out ; he gave them a detaclu 
ment of 50Q0 chosen troops, and ordered Ihem to march bv the 
sea-side towards Heraclea, as if th^ were to embark there, 
according to what had been proposed in the council. When 
they arrived there, the prstor told them the oonsurs orders. 
As soon as it was night, quitting their route b^ the sea^coast, 
they advanced without baiting towards Pythiuro, over the 
mountains and rocks, conducted by the two Perrhaebian guides. 
It had been concluded that they should arrive there the third 
day, before it was light. 

In the meanUme Paulus ^Smilius, to amuse the enemy, and 
prev^it his having any other thoughts, the next day in the 
morning detached his light-armed troops, as if he intended to 
attack the Macedonians. They came to a slight engagemei^ 
in the course of the river itself, which was then very low. The 

* The pa^ndicalar height of the mountain Olympus, where P]- 
thiom wat ntoatcd, was npwardt of ten stadis, or half « league. 
Vol VU. R 
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banks on each ude, from the top to the bed of the mer, had t 
declivity of 3C0 paces, and the stream was- 1000 paces broads 
The action passed in the sight of the king and consul, who 
•were each with his troops in the front of their camps. The 
consul caused the retreat to be sounded towards noon. The 
loss was almost equal on both sides. The next day the battle 
was renewed in the same manner, and almost at the same houj ; 
but it was warmer, and continued longer. The Romans had 
not only those upon their hands with whom they fought : the 
enemy, from the tojjs of the- towers, upon the banks, poured 
clouds of darts and stones upon ^hem. The -consul lost abun- 
dance more of his people this day 9 and made them retire late. 
The third day Paulus ^milius lay stiiU and seemed to design 
to attempt a passage near the sea. Perseus -did not suspect in 
the least the danger that threatened him. 

Scipio arrived in the night of the third day near Pytbium. 
His troops were very much fati^ed, for which reason he made 
them rest themselves the remamder of the night. Perseus in 
the mean time was very quiet ; but on a sudden a Cretan de- 
^rter, who had gone off from Scipio's troops, ruused him from 
his security by letting him know the compass the Romans had 
taken to surprise him. The king, terrified with the news, de- 
tached immediately 10,000 foreign soldiers, with 2000 Macedo* 
nians, under the command of Milo, and ordered them with all 
loossible diligence to take possession of an eminence which the 
'kemans had still to pass, before they arrived at Pythium. He 
accordingly got thither before them. Avery rude engagement 
-ensued upon this eminence, and the victory was lor some time 
4n su8pence« But the -king's detachment at length gave way on 
all sides, and were put to the rout* Scipio pursued tkem vigo- 
rously, and led his victorious troops into the plain. 

' When those who4ied came to the camp of Perseus^ they oc- 
casioned so great a terror in it that he immediately decamped, 
and retiredby his rear, seized with fear, and almost in despair. 
He held a great council* to deliberate upon proper niea<iures. 
The question was, whetlter it was best to halt under the walls 
of Pydna, to try the chance of a battle, or to divide his troops 
into his towns, supply them well with proviaons, and expect the 
^enemy there, who could not subsist long in a country which he 
iiad taken care to lay waste» and could furnish neither forage 
forth© horse, norprovisions for the men. The lattei: resolution 
had great inconveniences, and argued the prince reduced to the 
last extremitjc, without either ho{>e or resource ; not to mention 
Ihe hatred he.had drawn upon himself by ruinbg the country, 
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Aw^liich he had not only commanded, but execated in penon* 
'Whilst Perseus, uncertain what to resolve^ fluctuated in doobt, 
tl^c principal officers represented to him, that his army was 
Tviuch superior to that of the Romans ; that his troops were 
determined to behave well, having their wives*and children to 
defend ; that being himself witness of all their actions, and 
fighting at their head, they would behave with double ardour, 
and give proofs of their valour in emulation of each other. 
These reasons re-animated the prince. He retired under the 
^v/alls of Pydna, where he encamped, and prepared for a battle* 
J-Je forgot nothing that might conduce to the advantage of his 
g^ronnci, assigned every one his post, and give all orders with 
great presence of mind ; resolved to attack the Romans as soon 
as they appeared. 

The place where he encamped was a bare level countnr, 
very fit for drawing up a great body of h<;avy*armed foot in 
battle. Upon the right and left there were a ridge of little hills, 
^hicli joining together, gave the light-arroed foot and the 
arcbers a secure retreat, and also a means to conceal their 
marching to surround the enemy, and to charge them in flank. 
The whole front of the army was covered by two small rivers, 
which had not much water at that time, in consequence of the 
season, (for it was then about the end of summer,) but whose 
steep banks would give the Romans great trouble, and break 
their ranks. 

Paukis ^milius being arrived at l*ythium, and having johied 
Scipio*s detachment, marched down into the plain, and advanc- 
ed in order of battle against the enemv ; keeping always on the 
sea-coast, for the convenience of having provisions brought in 
barks from the Roman fleet. But when he Came in view of the 
Macedonians, and had considered the good disposition of their 
army, and the number of their troops, he halted to deliberate 
on what he had to do. The young officers, full of ardour and 
impatience for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, 
and came to hiro, to entreat him to give battle without any de- 
-lay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased by his late success 
upon rnount Olympus, distinguished himself alx)ve all the resf by 
his earnestness, and the pressing instances he made. He re- 
presented to him', that the generals, his predecessors, had suf- 
fered the enemy to escape out of their han(\s by delays : that he 
was afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they should be 
obliged to pursue him, with great danger and difficulty, to the 
remotest parts of his kingdom, in making the army take great 
compasses, through deiiles and forests as bad happened in the 
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ptvceding years.- He advised him therefore, MPhilst the enemy 
ivas in the open.field» to attack him immediately, axMlnottoJet 
Blip so fair an occasion of conquering him^ 

'* Formerly," replied the consul to young Scipio, f'lthoTi^t 
^< as you dn now, and one day you will think as I do. I shall 
*' give you the reasons of my conduct another time ; at present 
** satisfy yourself, and rely upon the discretion of an old gene- 
" ral." The young officer was silent, well convinced that the 
Qonsul had good reasons for acting as he did. 

After he had spoken thus, he eoromanded the troops, who 
were at the head of the army m view of the enemy, to draw up 
in hattle, and to present a front, as if they intended to engage. 
They were disposed, according to the custom of the Rom ^ds, 
in tliree lines. At the same time the * pioneers, covered by 
those lines, were employed in forming a camp. As the/ were 
a great number, the work was soon completed. The amm 
made the battalions file off gradually, begmning with the rear, 
which was nearest the workmen, and drew off the whole winy 
into the intr^ichments without confusion, disorder, or being 
perceived by the enemy. The king, on his- side> seeiug the 
Romans declined fighting, retired also into his camp* 

It was an inviolable t law amongst the Romans, though they 
were to atay only one day and night in a place, to inclose tnero- 
' selves in a well fortified camp : by that means they p»c«i I 
themselves out of insult, and avoided all surprise. Thesoldiers 
looked upon this military abode as their city ; theiotrench- 
roents served instead of walls, and the tents of houses. In ea« | 
of a battle, if the army were overcome, the camp served tor 
retreat and refuge ; and if victorious, they found it a pwc«<'^ 
quiet and security* I 

, The niglit being come, and the troops having taken their r^ 
freshment, whilst they had no other thoughts than of g«"g j 
rest, on a sadden the moon, which was thenatfiill, '^'^^^f^^S 
very high, began to grow dark, and the light failing oy^^ 
and little, it changed its colour several times, and wasatleng^ 
totally eclipsed. A tribune, called C. Sulpitiws C^aBus, one« 
the principal officers of thearmy, having assembled the ^^^!^ 
•with the consul's permission, had apprised them of the eclw 
and showed theai the exact moment when it wQuW begiDj ^ 

* Hastaiti Principet Triarti. . ^, 

t Majorci vcitri cistra miinita portom td omaet cwa« ^^^'^'im 

ccbant ease.— Patria altera est militafts hate aeiet, vallnmqn* r[ 

noMiibut et tehtorium aoum cuique militt domut ae peoates^ vO^''' 

Castra rant victari rcceptftculum^ ftao perfogiam. Liv* 1* ^^' ^' ^ 
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Yka^m loDg It would continue. The Roman Bol4icn therefore 
w^ere not astonished at this acddent ; they only believed that 
Suipitius had more than human kootKledge. But the whole 
camp of the Macedonians were seized with horror and dread ; 
and it was whispered throughout all the army^ that this pro« 
dig^ foretold the ruin of the king. ^ 

Xbe next day Paulus ^miUus, who was a very religious oh« 

servex' of all the ceremonies prescribed for the sacrifice^ or 

rather very superstitious, applied himself to ofiering oxen to 

Irlercoles, He sacrificed 20, one aftef another, without finding 

any favourable sign in the entrails of those victims* At length, 

at the one-and-tweutiethy he imagined he saw such as promised 

him the "i^ctpry, if he only defended bimselfi without attacking 

the enemy. At the same time he vowed a sacrifice to the same 

god of 100 oxen with public games* Having made an end of 

all these religious ceremonies, about nine in the morning he as- 

sembled his couacil. He had heard complaints of hiii slowness 

in attacking the enemy. He desired therefore to ^ive this as«* 

sembly an account of his cinduct, especially out oi regard for 

Scipio, to whom he had promised it. Tke reasons for his not 

having given battle the day before, were, first, because the 

enenay 's army was much superior in number to his own, which 

he had been obliged to weaken considerably, by the great de« 

tachment for the guard of the baggage. In the second place, 

would it have consisted with prudence to trngage troops entirely 

fresh with his, exhausted as they were by a long and painful 

march, by the excessive weight of their arms, by the heat of the 

sun, with which they had been almost broiled, and by thii^t, 

which gave them insupportable pain ? In the la&t place, he in* 

srsted strongly on the tndisi^nsable necessity a good general 

wa» under, not to fight till lie had a well intrenched camp be« 

hind him, which might, in cu:»e of accident, serve the army for 

a retreat. He concluded his discourse with bidding them pre- 

pare for battle the same day. 

"We see here ♦ that there is a wide difference between *thc 
duty of soldiers and subaltern officers and that of a general ; the 
fornaer have only to desA-e, and behave well in banle i but the 
geneial's business is to foresee, weigh, and com|>art; every 
thing, in order to choose his measures with mature deli()era« 
tion ; and by a wise delay of some days, or even liour?, he 

* Divis^ inter eztrc^'tum duresque munis. Militibus cupidioem 
pugnandi coit venire ; duces pr^videndo, contultando, cunctatioAC laepi** 
-us ^uam tsmcntsteprgdciie. Tacit. Hisu 1. iu. c. ao* 

1^ 2 
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often preserves an army, which an inconsiderate precipitatifli 
night have exposed to ruin. 

Tliough the resolution for fighting had been taken on botti 
sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance that drew oi 
the battle, than the order of the generals, who were not vei^ 
warm bn either side. Some Thracian soldiers charged a partj 
of Romans in their return from foraging ; 700 Ligurians ranti 
assist tliese foragers. The Macedonians caused troops to ad 
vance to support the Th^pcians ; the reinforcements on botl 
sides continually increasing, the battle at length became general 
It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of Polybius 
^nd after him of Livy, which describes the order of this battkj 
This puts it out of my power to give a just idea of it, wkai 
Plutarch says being quite different from the little which re« 
mains of it m Livy. 

In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian phalanx dis- 
tinguished themselves from all the king's troopsinaparticulat 
manner. Upon which Paulus i£milius advanced to the front 
ranks, and found, that the Macedonians, who formed the head 
of the phalanx, drove the points of their pikes into the shield* 
of his soldiers in such a manner, that the latter, whatever eij 
forts they made, were unable to reach them with their swwdsj 
and he saw, at the same time, that the whole front line of tlic 
enemy joined their bucklers, and presented their pikes. Id;* 

' rampart of brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his legi^ 
ons, filled him with astonishment and terror. He often spofce 
afterwards of the impression that dreadful sight made npo" 
him, and what reason it gave him to doubt of the success ofthc 
battle. But not to discourage his troops, he concealed frcn 
them his anxiety, and appearing with a gay and serene coun- 
tenance, rode through all the ranks without helmet or cuirass, 
animating them with his expressions, and much more bynw 
example. The general, more than 60 years of age, was seen 
exposing himself to danger and fatigue like a young ^^^^\, 

' The PeKgnians, a people of Italy, who had attacked the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx, not being able to break it with their utmos 
endeavours, one of their officers took the ensign of hiscoropanf> 
and tossed it into the midst of the enemy. The rest threw thein- 
selves, in consequence, like desperate men upon ^^** '^^^^^ ju 
Astonishing actions ensued on both sides, with a ^^^^fL 
slaughter. The Pelignians endeavoured to cut the pikes ot tn 
Macedonians with their swords, and to push them bad *' 
their bucklers, striving sometimes to pull them outof their hano 
or to turn them aside; in order to open themselves an cntraJ*^ 
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between them. But the Macedanians always keeping dote or« 
ler, and holding their pikes in both hands, prciieDted that iron 
impart, and gave those such great strokes that flung upon 
hem, that, piercing shields and cuirasses^ they laid the boldest 
jf the Pelignians dead, who, without any caution, continued to 
rush headlong like wil<l beasts, u])on the spears of their ene* 
aaies, and to hurry upon a death they saw before their eyes. 

Xhe ivhole front line lieing thus put into disorder, the second 
was discouraged, and began to fall back. They did not fly in- 
deed : but instead of advancing, they retreated towards mount 
* Olocris. When Paulus ^milius saw that, he tore his clothes, 
and was struck with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first 
troops having given way, that the Romans were afraid & face 
the phalanx. It presented a front covered with pikes, and 
close as an impenetrable intrenchment ; and continuing invin* 
cible, it could neither be broke nor o^oened. But at leiieth the 
iT\ec\uality of the ground, and the great extent of the front of 
battle, not admitting the enemy to continue every where that 
line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus iCmilius observed the 
Macedonian phalanx was obliged to leave openings and inter- 
vals, and that it fell back on one side* whilst it advanced on the 
other ; which must necessarily happen in great armies, when 
the tiroops not always acting with the same vigour, fight also 
with different success. 

Paulus i£milius^ as an able general who knew how to im« 
prove all advantages, dividing his troops into platoons, gave or- 
ders for them to fall into the void spaces of the enemy's battle, 
and to attack them no longer in front by a general charge, 
but by small detachments, and in different places at the same 
time. This order, given so critically, occasioned the gaining of 
the battle. The Romans immediately fell into the void spaces, 
and thereby put it out of the enemy's power to use their long; 
pikes, chargmg tham in flank and rear, where thev were unco* 
vered. The phalanx was broke in an instant, and all its force, 
which consisted solely in its union, and the weight of the whole 
body together, vanished and disappeared. When they came to 
fight man to man, or platoon to platoon, the Macedonians with 
their short swords struck upon the Roman shields, which were 
strong and solid and covered them almost from head to foot ; 
on the contrary they opposed small buckWs against the swords 
of the Romans, which were heavy and strong, and handled with 
such force and vigour, that they scarce discharged a blow which 
did not either cut Jeep, or- make shields and arm our fly in pieces^ 

* That ffiountain was evidently part of Olympot, 
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and draw blood. The phalanx having lost their advantage, and 
Ving taken on their weak side, reusted with great difficuJtj, 
apd were at length overthrown. 

The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his fear, rode 
off full speed in the beginning of the battle, and retired intc#the 
dty ot Pydna, under a pretence of going to ofier a sacrifice to 
Hercules ; as if, says Plutarch, Hercules was a god that would 
receive the sacrifices of abject towards, or giv^ ear to unjust 
TOWS ; for it is not just that he should be victorious who durs: 
not face hisenesny ; whereas the same god received the prayer 
of PaUlus ^roilius, because he asked victory with sword is 
hand, and invoked his aid by fighting valiantly. 

It was in the attack of the phalanx vAiere the battle was warm« 
est, and where the Romans found the greatest resistance. It was 
there also that the son of Cato, Pauhis ^milius's son in-laW) 
after having done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his sword, 
which slipped out of his hand. Upon this accident, quite out 
of himself and inconsolable, he ran through the rank&t and as- 
sembling a body of brave and resolute young soldiers, he rush- 
ed heauKmg and furious upon the Macedonians. After extra- 
ordinary efforts, and a most bloody slaughter, they made the 
latter give way, and remaining masters of tlie ground, they 
applied themselves in searching for the sword, which they^found 
at last under heaps of arms and dead bodies. Ti*£Uisported 
with that good fortune, and raising shouts of victory, they fell 
with new ardour upon such of the enemy as stood firm ; so 
that at length the 3000 Macedonians who remaine^, and were 
a distinct bojy from the phalanx, were entirely cut in pieces^ 
not a rtian of them quitting his rank, or ceasing to fight, to 
tlie last moment of his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled ; and so great 
a number of them were killed, that the whole plain, to the foot 
of the mountain, was covered with the dead, and thp next day, 
when the Romans passed the river Leucus, they found the wa- 
icrs sliQ stained with tUeir blood. It is said that 25,000 mea 
on the side of tl\e Macedonians perished in this battle. The 
Ramans lost only lOQ, and made 11 or 12,000 prisoners. The 
cavalry, which had no share in this battje, seeing the foot put 
to the rout, had retired ; and the Romans,. fr«m their violent 
ardrmr against the phalanx, did not think at that time of 
pursuing them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly; that the charge, 
Which began at three in the afternoon, was followed by the vie 
tory before four. The rest of the day was employed in the pur- 
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uit, which was carried very far ; so that the troops did not re- 
irn till late in the night. Alltheservanto in the army went 
ut to naeet their masters with great shouts of joy^ and conduct* 
d them with torches to the camp, where they had made illu* 
ninations, and covered the tenU with wreaths of ivy and 
;rowns of laurel*. 

But in the midst of his great rictory, the raieral was in tx* 
reme affliction. Of the two sons he had m the battle, the 
oungest, who was but 17 years old, and whom he loved with 
Tkost tenderness, because he had already given great hopes of 
limself, did not appear. The camp was m an universal alarms 
md the cries of joy were changed into a mournful silence. Thejr 
searched for him with torches among the dead> but to no pur* 
pose. At length, when the night was very much advanced^ and 
they despaired of ever seeing him more, he returned from the 
pursuit, attended only by two or three of his comrades, all cov- 
ered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus ^milius thought he 
had recovered him from the dead^ and did not begin to taste the 
joy of his victory till that moment. He was reserved for other 
tears and ruhis no less to be deplored. The young Roman, of 
whom we speak, wa^ the second Scipio, who was afterwards 
called Africanus, and Numantinus, from having destroyed Car- 
thage andNumantia. He was adopted by the son of 9c«pk), the 
conqueror of HannibaL The consul immediately dispatched 
tUree. couriers of distinction, of whom his son Fabius was one» 
to carry the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time Perseus, continuing his flighty had passed- 
the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to gain Pella with all his 
horsey which had escaped from the battle without striking a 
blow. The foot soldiers that fled i» disorder, meeting them 
tipon the road, reproached them in the sharpest terms, calling 
them cowards and traitors ; and carrying their resentment for- 
ther, they pulled them off their horses, and wounded a great 
number of them . The king, who apprehend^ the consequences 
of that tumult, quitted the high road, and, that he might not 
be known, folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took 
the diadem from his head, and carried it io his hand ; and, 
to discourse with his friends with the more ease, he alighted and 
led his horse in his hand-. Several of those who attended him 
took different routes from his, under various pretexts ; less to 

* Thit wai a CMttom among the Romaot. Cissar ^ritei in the third 
book of the civil war, ** that he found in Pompey't camp the tears of 
!* Lentulna,and tome others, covered with ivy.'* L» stiam LeatsU ct 
aoDDUl oram taberaacttls, protects hedcra. 
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avoiiSl the pursuit of thfe cnenjjr, than to shun the fiiry of tht 
prince, whose defeat had only served to irritate and ioflprM 
his natural ferocity. Of all his courders three only remained 
with him, and those all strangers. Evander of Crete, "n^m 
he had employed to assassinate king Kumenes, was one at 
them. He retained his fidelity for him to the last. 
- When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he stabbed twoof 
his treasurers with his own hands, for being so bold as to re. 
present to him the faults he had committed, and with ilUinied 
freedom to give him their counsel, upon what was necessan u 
be. done for the retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatroeni 
of two of the principal officers of his court, who had failed od' 
ly out of an imprudent and ill-timed zeal, entirely lost him 
with every body. Alarmed by the almost universal descition 
of his officers and courtiers, he did not think, himself safe at 
Pella » and left it the same night to go to Amphipofo. earning 
along with him the greatest part of his treasures, WViei^ lae 
arrived there, he sent deputies to Paulus Emilias to implore 
his mercy. From Ampliipolis he went into the island of Sa- 
xnothracia, and took refujje in the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
All the cities of Macedonia opened their gates to the victor, 
and made their submission. 

The consul having quitted Pydna, arrived the next day at 
Pella, the happy situation of which he admired. The king's 
treasures had been kept in this city ; but only the SOOtalris 
he had sent to Gentius king of Thrace, and afterwards causei 
to be brought back, were found there. Paulus ^Emilius, having 
been informed that Perseus was in Samothracia, repaired to 
Amphipolis, in order to pass from thence into that island. 

He was encamped* at Sires, f in the country of the Odo- 
mantes, when he received a letter ftom Perseus, which was pre* 
sented to him by three deputies of inconsiderable birth and con- 
dition. He could not forbear shedding tears, when he reflected 
upon the uncertainty of human afiairs, of which the present con- 
dition of Perseus was a sensible example. But when hesaff 
tills title and inscription upon the letter, " Perseus the king, to 
*' the consul Paulus iEmilius, greeting," the stupid ignorance 
that princ^ seemed to be in of his condition, extinguished in him 
all sense of compassion ; and though the tenor of the letter vas 
couched in an humble and suppliant style, and little consisted v;A 
the royal dignity, he dismissed the deputies without an answer, 
How hiughty were these proud republicans^ to degrade an an* 

• Liv. I. xIt. n. 3^9. Pint, in Pml. ^mtl; p. 469, aye 
t An obicurc unkiiowi city, vpon the caitfrn frontier of Mtcedoni* 
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rtunate kingimthediately in this manner^! Perseus perceived 
e name he was henceforth to forget. He wrote a second let« 
r, to which he only put his name, without the addition of his 
iality. He demanded that commissioners should be sent to 
eat with him, which was granted. This negociation had no 
feet, because, on the one side, Perseus would not renounce 
e royal dignity, and Paulus ^railius, on the other, insisted 
at he should submit his fate entirely to the determination of 
le Roman people. 

During this time the prator Octavjus, who commanded the 
?et, arrived at Samothracia. He did not take Perseus by force 
it of that asyltim, in respect tQ the gods who presided in it, 
It he endeavoured by promises and threats to induce him to 
iit it, and surrender himself to the Romans. His endeavours 
ere inefi^tual. 

A young Roman, named Acilius, either of himself, or in 
)ncert with the prxtor, took another course to draw the 
ing out of the sanctuary. In the assembly of the Samothra* 
ans, which was then held, he said to them ; " Is it a truih, 
or without foundation, that your island is held a -sacred and 
inviolable asylum throughout all its extent ?" Upon being 
nswered by all present, that it was undoubtedly so, " How 
then,** continued he, " do you suffer its sanctity to be vio- 
lated by an homicide, contaminated with the blood of king 
' Eumenes ? And as all religious ceremonies begin by the ex- 
• elusion of those whose hands are impure, how can you suffer 
your temple to be profaned and defiled by the presence of an 
infamousjmurderer V* Thi^ accusation fell upon Perseus ; but 
tie Samothracians chose rather to apply it to Evander j whom 
II the world knew had been the agent in the intended assassin 
ation of Eumenes. They sent therefore to teU the king, that 
i^vander was accused of assassination, and that he should ap^ 
>ear, according to the custom of their sanctuary, to justify him- 
self before the judges ; or, if he was afraid to do that, that he 
hould take measures for his safety, and quit the temple. The 
Ling having sent for Evander, advised him in the strongest 
erms not to submit to that sentence. He had his reasons for 
jiving this counsel, apprehending he would declare, that the 
issassination had been undertaken by his order, and therefore . 
^ave him to understand, that the only method he could talae 
was to kill himself. Evander seemed at first to consent to it, 
and professing, that he had rather die by poison than the sword, 
he iiitended to make his escape by flight. The king was aware 
of that design, and fearing the Samothracians would let th» 
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weight of their resentment £sdl <m him, as having vnMm 
the ofSsoAer from the punishment he deserved, he ordered bla 
to be killed. This was poUuttng the sanctoaiy with anei 
crime ; but he corrupted the principal magistrate with pTtieots 
of money, who declared in the assembly, that^vaodcrlwi 
laid violent hands upon himself. 

The prstor, not being able to porauade Perseus to quit h» 
.asylumt was reduced to deprive him of all means to embarM 
and make his escape. However, notwithstanding bUprecafl 
tionsy Perseus gained secretljr a certain Cretan, called Onm 
des, who had a merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to r 
ceive him on board, with all his treasures^: th^ apoanted« 
.3000 talents, that is, about 3db,000/. But, suspidcMsasbewai^ 
he did not dispossess himself of the whole; sent onljrapartj 
it to the ship, and reserved the rest of it to be carried m bom 
with himself. The Cretan, followiog^ the geniuscf his coudj 
try upon this occasion, shipped all the gold aqd alwr that had 
been sent him in the evenmg, and let Perseu^ know, that b| 
had only to come to.the port at midnight with his chUdren, m 
such or his people as were absolutely necessary to attend &u 
person* ~ • ju; 

The appointed time approaching, Perseus with infinite mtt' 
colty crept through a very narrow window, crossed a gardflJ, 
and got out through a ruinous house, with his wife afd s«. 
The remainder o[ his treasures followed him. His ^^^f^ 
despair were inexpres^le, when he was inforojcd that Onj 
andes, with his rich freight, was under sail. HebadintrosW 
his other children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been his ft^i 
vourite, and betrayed him in his misfortunes ; for he dehva« 
up his children to Octavius ; which was the principal ca^ 
that induced Perseus to put himself into the power of those vw 
•had his children in their hands. . 

He accordingly surrendered himself and Philip his son to tv 
pnetor Octavius, who made him embark in order to bis W 
carried to the consul ; having first apprised him of his cotn"ig' 
Paulus iEmilius sent his son-in4aw Tubero to meet him. "er- 
sens in a mourning habit, entered the camp, attended ody^ 
his sQn« The consul, who waited for him with a sufficienUj 
numerous train, upon his arrival rose from his seat, and a^' 
vancing some few steps, offered him his hand. Perseus thre^ 
himself at his feet ; but he raised him immediately, andwouio 
not suffer him to embrace his knees. Having introduced n»J 
into his tent, he made him sit down, fadng thpse who foriDe« 
the assembly. , _ . 

He began by asking him, " what cause of discontent h*^ 
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induced him to enter with so much animosity into a war with 

the Roman people, that exposed himself and his kingdom to 

the greatest dangers ?'* When, instead of the answer which 

'-ery body expected, the king, fixing his eyes upon the ground 

id shedding tears» kept silence, Pauius ^milius continued to 

lis efiect : " Had you ascended the throne a youth, I should 

be less surprised at your being ignorant of what' it was to 

hare the Roman people for your friends or enemies ; but 

having been present in the war made by your father against 

us, and certainly remembering the peace, which we have 

' punctually observed on our side, how could you prefer war 

• rather than peace with a people wh6se force in the former 
and fidelity in the latter you* had so well experienced f " 

erseus making no more answer to this reproach than he had 
one tQ the first question, *' in whatsoever manner* notwith- 
standing," resumed the consul, ^^ these affairs have happen- 
' ed ; whether they are the effects of error, to which all man- 
' kind are liable, or of chance, or that fatal destiny which 

• superintends all things, take courage* The clemency with 
^ which the Roman people have behaved in regard to many 
' other kings and nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say 
' witli some hope only, but with almost entire confidence, that 
' you will meet with the same treatment." He spoke this in 
[rreek to- Perseus : then turning towards the Romans, *' you* 

• see," said he in his own language, " a great example of the 
'* inconstancy of human aflkirs. It is to you principally, voung 
" Romans, I address this discourse. The uncertainty of what 
•' may happen to us every day, ought to teach us never to use 
" any one with insolence and cruelty in our prosperity, nor 
'< rely too much upon our present advantages. The proof of 
^* real merit and true valour is neither to be too elate m good, 
" nor too dejected in bad fortune." Pauius -^milius, having 
dismissed the assembly, charged Tubero with the care of the 
king. He invited him that day to his tables and ord/ered him 
to be treated with all the honours his present condition would 
admit. 

'The army went afterwards into winter quarters. Amphi- 
polis received the greatest part of the troops j the rest were 
distributed into the neighbouring cities. Thus ended the wat 

* Ewmplum insigoc cernitis, inquit mntationesrervm homananim. 
Vobis hoc prsBcipue dico, juTencs. Ideo in secundis rebus nihil in 
quemquam superbe ac violenter consulere decet, oec praesenti t.re«Jcre 
fortunae, cam quid vesper ferat, incertum sit K demum vir eric* cujua 
aoimum oec proipera flatu tuo efferct, nee advcrsa infrioget. Liv. 

Vol. VII. S t 
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between the Romans and Perseus, wbicb had contisned fo&r 
years ; and with it a kingdom so illustrious both in Europe aoi 
Asia. Perseus * had re%ned 11 years. H^was reckoned t}H 
i 40th king from Caranus, who was the first that reigned n 
Macedonia. So important a conquest cost Paulus .£miliai 
only 15 days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very obscure till the 
time^ Philip, son of Amyntas* Under that prince, andbj 
his great exploits, it made connderable acquisitions, which di^ 
not extend however beyond the bounds of Europe ; he annexed 
to it a part oi Thrace and Illyria, and acquired a kind of empire 
' over allGi*eece. It afterwards extended into Asia ; and in the 
13 years of the reign of Afexander, subjected aH thej)rovi]]cei 
' ef which the vast empire of the Persians was composed, and car 
. Tied its victorious arms to the extremities of the earth ; I mean. 
to Arabia on one side, and the Indies on the other. Tliis em 
pire OfMacedonia, the greatest that had b^&en in the world, divi< 
ded, 0r rather torn, into difierent kingdoms, after the death d 
Alexander, by his successors, who took each a part to himself, 
subsisted during something more than 150 years, from the ex< 
alted height to which the victorious arms of that prince had 
^raised it, to the entire ruin of Macedonia. Such was the period 
of the so much boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, the 
terror and admiration of the universe ; or to speak more justly, 
the example of the most vain and most frantic ambition the 
world ever knew. 

^The three deputies whom Paulus ^milius had sent to Rome, 
to carry thither the news of ^s victory over Perseus, used ail 
possible diligence on their journey. But long before their arri- 
val, and only the fourth day after the battle, whilst the games 
were celebrating in the Circus, it was whispered about, that a 
battle had been fought in Macedonia, and Perseus entirely de- 
feated^ This news was attended with clapping of hands, and 
xries of victory thj:oughout the whole Circus. But when the 
magistrates, after a strict inquiry, had discovered that it was 
a rumour, without either author or foundation, that false and 
short-lived joy ceased, and left only a secret hope, that it was 
perhaps a presage of a victory, which either was already or 
vwould soon be obtained. 

The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. They 

• Liv. 1. xlv,, n. 4» 

i Liijy, such as w« have him, tays the aofh. Justin the 30tli. ^ 
tU thought thecc is an error in the figure, and that it should l^ coixest- 
jc4i tb« 40th, with Xusebiui. 
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re Informed) that Perseus had been entirely defeated ; that 
was ^ing,' and could not escape falling into the hands' of the 
tor. The people's joy, which had been suspended till then,. 
>lie out immoderately. The deputies read a circumstantial . 
rrative of the battle, first in the senate, and afterwards in 
e assembly of the people. Public prayers and sacrifices were 
creed) and'all the templesr filled in an instant with infinite 
o wds of people, who went thither to return thanks to the god« 
L' their signal protection vouchsafed the republic. 
Aft«r the nomination of * new consuls at Rome, the com* 
and of the army in Macedonia was continued to Paulus i^roi- 
IS, and that in Illyria to L. Anicius* Ten commissioners 
^re tHeti appointed to regulate affairs in Macedonia, and five 
p Illyria. The senate, before they set out, regulated their 
immissicm in part* It was decreed in particular, that the 
[acedonians and Illy riand should be declared free ; in order 
at all nations might know, the end of the Roman arms was 
)t to subject free people, but to deliver such as were enslayed ; 
that the oncj under the protection of the Roman name» 
ight always retain tiieir liberty, and the other, who were 
ider the rule of kings, might be treated with more lenity and 
slice by them, in consideration for the Romans ; or that, 
henever war should arise between those kings and the Roman 
eoplc, the nations might know, that .the issue of those wars 
ould be victory for the Romans, and liberty for them. The 
?nate also abolished certain duties upon the mines and land 
states J because those duties could not be collected but by the 
linistry of tax farmers, commonly called publicans ; and that 
wherever such «ort f of farmers are suffered, the laws ara 
f no force, and the people are always oppressed* They 
stablished a general council for the nation, lest the popu* 
ace should cause the liberty granted them by the senate , 
:o degenerate into a destructive licence. Macedonia was 
livided into four regions ; each of which had a distinct coun» 
cil, and were to pay' the Romans oiie moiety of the tributes 
which they had been accustomed to pay their kings. These 
were in part the orders with which the commissioners 
for Macedonia were charged. Those for Illyria had al# 
most the same instructions, and arrived there first. Aftet 
having communicated their coiq^issTon to the p^-o-prstor Ani- 
feius, who'catne to Scbdra to meet them, they summoned an 

* A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 167.. Liv. ilr. n. 17, 18. 
t Et ttbi iKibltcantts est, i5i aut jus publicum vtBiiBi, 4«t)ibemtem 
MciitftatttttikeMe,' l»if. 
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assembly of the principal persons of the nation . ' Aiiiciiis hav- 
• iDg assembled liis tribunal, declared to them, that the senate 
and people of Rome granted liberty ta the lUyrians, and that 
the garrisons should be withdrawn from all the cities and ibrU 
of the country as ^oon as possible* In regard to some people, 
who, either before or dunng the war, had declared for the Ro- 
mans, an exemption from all taxes was added to their liberty ; 
all the. rest were discharged from one half of the imposts for- 
merly paid to the kings. Illyria was divided into three regiisM 
or parts, which had each of them their public council and 
magistrates. 

Before the deputies from Macedonia • arrived there, Paulus 
^milius, who was at leisure, visited, daring the autumn, the 
mOst cclebrs^ted cities of Greece ; to see those things with hi* 
own eyes, which all the world talked of withouttknowmgftJjem* 
Having left the command of the camp to Sulpicius GaUus, he 
set o^t with a small train, accompanied by young Sclpio hW 
•on, and Athensus, king Eumenes's brother. 

He passed through Thessaly, in his way to Delphos, the most 
celebrated oracle in the universe. The multitude and value of 
the presents, statues, vessels, and tripo<ls with which that tem- 
ple was filled, surprised him extremely. He there offered a 
Sacrifice to Apollo. Having seen a great square pillar of white 
marble, on which a golden statue of Perseus was to have been 
placed, he caused his own to be set upon it, saying, ** that the 
*' vanquished ought to give place to the victors." 

He saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, sumamed Tr<^ho- 
4iius, and the entrance of the cavern into which those who con- 
sulted the t oracle descended. He offered a sacrifice to Jupiter, 
and the goddess Hercynna, who was believed to be the daugh- 
ter of Troplionius, 

At Chalcis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the Euripus, 
and the ebb and flow of the sea, which is there very frequent 
and extraordinary. 

From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from which port 
the famous fleet of Agamemnon sailed for Troy, He made a 
Vint to the temple of Diana in that place, upop whose altar that 
kinig; of kings sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, to obtain a pros- 
perous voyage from the goddj^. 

After having passed through Oropus in Attica, where the 
•Qothsayer Amphilochus was honoured as a god, he came to 

• Liv. I xlv. n. ay, s8. Plut. in Paul. Aaiil.p. 17^. 

t Fqf an ac^ouBt of this oracle, see book X. chap. ui. lect. n. 
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'^lebrated by ancient renown, where abvndance 
-' *d themselTes to his view well capable of in« 

ng his curiosity : the citadel, the ports, the 
e Pir«us to the city ; the arsenals for the 
^^ ious^ generals, the statues of gods and 

o hard to know, whether the matter or art 
. able. He did not forget to offtr a sacrifice to 
w tutelary goddess of the citadel. 
at, Paulus ^milius was in that city, be demanded an ex- 
^^eat philosopher of the Athenians to finish the education of 
Ais children, and a fine painter to design the ornaments of hit 
triumph. They immediately cast their eyes upon Metrodonis, 
•Yf'kxo excelled both in philosophy and painting : a very singular 
and extraordinary praise, which was confirmed by experience, 
and the approbation of Paulus ^milius. We here see the at* 
^pnticm paid by the great men of antiquity to the education of 
their children* The sons of that Roman general were then of 
some age, the youngest of the two, who made the campaign in 
]M[acedooia with his father, being at that time 17 years old. 
He thought it necessary, however, to have a philosc^her with 
tliem, capable of forming both their minds by the study of the. 
sciences, and their maiyiers by that of moral virtue, which of 
all studies is the most important, and yet the most neglected* 
Xo know what are the effects of such an education, we have on- 
ly to consider the future greatness of the youngest of the two 
sons of this consul, who inherited tlie name and merit of Scipio 
Afrlcanus, his grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus /£mili« 
us, his natural father : who ruined Carthage and Numantia ; 
-who distinguished himself as much by polite learning and the 
sciences, as by his military virtues ; who held it for his honour 
to have Polybius the historian, Panactius the philosopher, and 
Terence tlie poet, for his friends and companions ; who, in 
a word, to uae the terms of a * writer of excellent sense, ne- 
ver said, did, nor thought, any thin^ unworthy a K,omiin. Pau- 
lus iEmilius, having found the precious treasure he J^ought, ia 
the person of MettxKlDrus, left Athens well satisfie^l. 

He arrivedin two days it Corintli, The citadel and isthmus •. 
were an agreeable sighl t(» him. The first, which was situated 
upon the top of a mountain, abounded with streams and foun- 
tains of exceedingly pure water j and the isthmus, which sepa- 

* P. Scipto ^mllianu*, vir avitln P. Africani paternisqnK K..PatiU 
▼irtutibus similUmtts, oniuibui belli ac tugs dotibns., ingcniiquc^ac ntu- 
diolrum emlnentisamus s«cuU sui, qu! nihil in vitft iiiti UuUandum aat 
fecit, aat dixit, aut seniit. Patcrc 1. i. c. i^. 

S 2 
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rated by a Teiy small neck .of laad two naf^^uring seas, tk 
one on the east, and the other on the west of it. 

Sicyone and Argoa, two very illustrious cities, were the next 
in hb way ; and afterwards Epidaurus, less opulent than the 
two others, but well known from the &mous temple of JEscu- 
lapius, where he saw an infinite multitude of rich presents, the 
offerings of sick perscms, oat of gratitude for the cores the? 
imagined to have received from tibat god. 

Sparta was not distinguished by the magnificence of its bdld* 
ings, but by the wisdom of its laws, customs, and discipline. 

Having taken MegHlqx)lis in his way, he arrived at Olyin* 
nia, where he saw sd>undance of things worthy of admiratioo; 
but when he cast his eyes upon the statue of Jupiter, Phidias's 
masterpiece, he was as much struck, says Livy, as if he had 
seenUie god himself, and cried out, that << this Jupiter of Plii- 
dias was the exact Jupiter of * Homer." Imagining himself m 
the capitol, he o^red a more solemn sacrifice here to he 
had done any where else. 

Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, widiontgiv. 
ing himself any trouble to know people's thoughts in regard to 
Perseus, and to avoid ^ving the allies any cause of discontent, 
he returned to Demetrias. He had met on his way a nurober 
of ^tolians, who came to inform him of an unhappy accident 
which had befall^ their city. He ordered them to attend hini 
at Arophipolis. Having received advice, that the ten commis- 
sioners had already passed the sea, he quitted all other aflajrs; 
and went to meet them at Apollonia, which was one day's jour- 
ney from Amphipclis. He was very much surprised to meet 
Perseus there, whom his |;uards suffered to go about with abm- 
dance of liberty, for which he afterwards warmly reproved 
Sulpicios, to wliose xare he had confided that important pri- 
soner. He put him, with Philip his son, into the hands of?ost' 
huniius, with orders to guard him better. For his daughter 
and younger son, he caused them to be brought from Samothra; 
cia to Amphipolis, where he ordered such care to be takenot 
them as their birth and condition required. 

The commissioners being come thither, as had been agreed 
on i» ith them, and having entered the chamber of the assemUf, 
where a great number of Macedonians 'were present, he took 
his seat in his tribunal, and after having caused silence to ht 
made by the crier, Faulus iEmilius repeated in Latin the rC' 

• To have so well expresicd the idea of Homer is highly fo^J 
praise of Phidias; but the having so well conceived ail the maj«tp 
Cod, is much more to that of Homer. 
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gy^latioDs made Jb^ the senate and hf himaelfi in coDJunctioft 
with the commlssiOQers, relating to Macedonia. The princU 
pal articles were, that Macedonia was declared free ; that if 
should pay the Romans only half the trilMite paid the kmg, 
which was fixed at the sum of 100 talenttt or 100,000 crowns ; 
that it should have a public council, composed of a certain num- 
ber of senators, wherein all affairs shomd be discussed and ad« 
judged ; that it should be divided for the future into four regions 
or cantons, that each should have their council, in which par* 
ticulaT affairs should be examined : and that no person diould 
contract marriage, or purchase lands or housesy out of their 
owD canton. Several other articles of less importance were 
annexed to theiie. ^Fhe pnetor Octavius, who was present in 
this assembly, explained the several articles in Greek, as fau- 
lus iBmilius pronounced them in Latin. The article of libertyi 
and that for the diminution of tribute, gave the Macedonians ex« 
ceeding pleasure, who little expected them : but they looked 
upon the division of Macedonia intodiflEerent regions, that were 
not to have their usual commerce with each other, like the 
rending a body in pieces, by sejiarating its members which have 
no life, and subsist only in their support of each other. 

* The consul afterwards gave audience to the i£tolian8« I 
shall relate elsewhere the subject of it. 

After those forei^ affairs were overt, Paulus ^milius re* 
called the Macedonians into the assembly, in order to put the 
l£^8t hand to his re^^ulations. He spK>ke at first upon the sena* 
tors, who were to compose the public council, wherein the na« 
tional affairs were to be transacted, and the choice of them was 
left to the people. A list was then read of the principal per* 
sons of the country, who were to be sent into Italy, with such 
of their children as had attained the age of fifteen. This arti- 
cle seemed very hard at first ; but it was soon perceived, that 
it had been resolved only for the better security of the peo* 
ple*s liberty ; for this list included the great lords, generals 
of the army, commanders of the fleet, all such as had anv 
of&ces at the court, or had been employed in embassies, with 
many other officers accustomed to pay their court to the 
king in the abject manner of slaves, and to command others 
with insolence. These were all rich persons, who lived at a 
great expence, bad magnificent equipages, and would not ea- 
sily be reduced to a quite different kind of life, in which liberty 
makes the whole people equal, and subjects all to the laws* 

* Liv. 1. zlv. 0. ji« t Ibid* a. 34, 
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Thejr were tkerefore all ordered to quit Macedonia, andtnii 
port themselves into Italy^ upon pam of death for such as di 
obeyed. The regulations made for Macedonia by Paulas U 
lius were so reasonable, that tliey did not seem calculated fi 
conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, with whomtkei 
was entire reason to be satisfied ; and the eifects, from vrbicli 
the nature of laws are best known> proved, that there was qo- 
thing to be amended in the institutions of that wise magistrate. 

To these serious afiairs * succeeded a celebration of games, 
for which preparations had long been making, and to whid 
care had been taken to invite all the most considerable personi 
in the cities of Asia and Greece. The Roman general offered 
magnificent sacrifices to the gods, and gave superb feasts ; the 
king's treasures supplying him abundantly vith the means of 
defraying such great expences ; but for the good order and he 
taste observable in them, he was indebted solely to himself. 
For having so many thousands to receive, he evidenced so nice 
a discernment, and so exact a knowledge of the quality of all 
the |||uests, that every one was lodged, placed, and treated ac- 
cbrdmg to his rank and merit ; and there was nobody whohari 
not reason to praise his politeness and generosity* The Greeb 
could not sufficiently admire, that even in games till then un. 
known to the Romans, he should instance so distinguishing a 
judgment and attention 1 and that a man employed in the great* 
est, should not neglect the least propriety in small affairs. 

He had caused all the spoils that he did not think fit to car* 
ry to Rome, to be piled up in one ereat heap ; bows, quivers, 
arrows, javelins, in a word, arms of all sorts ; and caused them 
to be disposed in form of trophies. With a torch in hisliand, 
he set fire to them first himself, as his principal officers did af- 
ter him. 

He afterwards exposed to the view of the spectators, upon a 
place raised expressly for the occasion, ^all that was ridiest and 
most magnificent in the spoils he had taken in Macedonia, and 
which were to be carried to Rome ; rich moveables, statues, 
and paintings of the greatest masters, vessels of gold, siHer, 
copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the times of 
its greatest opulence, beheld any thing like what was now ex- 
hibited. 

But the highest satisfaction Paulus ^milius received from Ii« 
magnificence, and which was still more grateful to self-love, was 
to see, that in the midst of so many extraordinary objects and 

• Plut, in Paul. JEmil. p. 370, Liv.l. xlv« n. 32, 
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Behind these rich spoils and treasures, which were carriedin 
pomp, was seen the chariot of Perseus, with his arms, and npoD 
Ms arms,, his royal diadem. At some distance followed his 
children, with their governors, preceptors, and all the officers 
of their household^ who, shedding tears, held out their hands Co 
the people, and taught those little captives to do the same, 
and to endeavour by their supplications and prayers, to move 
them in their favour* They were two sons and a daughter, 
who had little sense of the greatness of their calamity, from the 
tenderness of their years ; a circumstance which still more ex- 
cited compassion. All eyes were fixed upon them, whilst their 
father was scarce regarded, and in the midst of the public joy, 
the people could not refrain from tears at so mournful a sight. 
King Perseus walked after his children and all their train, 
wrapt in a mourning cloak. His air and behaviour seemed to 
argue, that the excess of his misfortunes had turned his brain. 
He was followed by a troop of his friends and courtiers, who 
hangii^ down ther heads and weeping, with their eyes always 
£xed upon him, sufficiently explained to the spectators, that, 
little affected with their own misfortunes, they were sensible 
solely to those of their king. 

It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus ^milius not to 
exhibit him as a spectacle to the Romans, and to spare him Che- 
indignity ef being led in triumph* Paulus ^milius replied 
coldly, the favour he asks of me is in his own power ; he can 
procure it for himself. He reproached, in those few words, 
his cowardice and excessive love of life, which the Pagans 
thought incumbent on them to sacrifice generously in such con* 
junctures. They did dot know, that it is never lawful to at- 
tempt upon one's own life. But Perseus was not prevented by 
that consideration. 

Paulus i£milius seated in a superb chariot, and magnificent- 
ly adorned, closed the march. He had his two sons on each side 
of him. 

Whatever compassion he had for the misfoi*tunes of Perseus, 
and however inclined he might be to serve him, all he could do 
for him, was to have him removed from the public prison to a 
more commodious place. Himself and his son Alexandv^r were 
carried, by order of the senate, to Alba, where he was guarded 
and supplied with money, furniture, and people to serve him. 
Most authors agree, that he occasioned his own death by ab- 
staining from food. He had reigned 11 years, Macedonia 
was not reduced into a province till some years afterwards. 
Cn.Octavius and L. Anicius were also granted tlie honour of 
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a tTiYim|)h J the first for his naval victories \ and the other i 
that he had gained in lUyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand his son^vWhohadbe 
confined in prison, after having been led in triumph. He % 
cused himself for his attachment to the party of Perseus, i 
oflfered a great ransom for the prisoner. The senate, withi 
receiving his excuses, replied, that having more regard to^ 
ancient services than late fault, they would send hack his « 
but without accepting any ransom : th'at the favours confen 
by the Roman people were free and voluntary, and that tu 
chose rather to leave the price of them to the gratitude an 
, affection of those they obliged, than to be paid immediately id 
them. 

ARTICLE n. 
This article includes the space of something more than Si 
years, from the defeat of Perseus, to the taking and destructioj 
of Corinth by Mummius, at which time Greece' was reducd 
into a Roman province. 

SECTION I. 

ATTALUS COMES TO BOME TO^CONGRATULATE THE RO 
MANS UPON THEIR SUCCESS IN MACEDONIA* 

Amongst the different embassies from kings and states*! 
which came to Rome after the victory over l^erseus* Attalus 
Eumenes's brother, drew upon him f, more than all others 
the eyes and attention of Che Romans. The ravages committee 
by the Asiatic Gauls in the kingdom of Pergamus, had laid At 
talus under the necessity of going to Rome, to implore the re- 
public's aid against those barbarians. Another sail more spe- 
cious reason had obliged him to make that voyage. It was ne* 
cessary to congratulate the Romans upon their last victoir. 
and to receive the applauses he deserved for the part he hati 
taken in the war against Perseus, and for having shared with 
them in all the dangers of it. He was received at Rome witb 
all the marks of honour and amity that a prince could expect, 
who had proved, in the army in Macedonia, a constant and de- 
terminate attachment for the Romans. He had a most honour* 
able reception, and made his entrance into the city attended br 
a very numerous train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did not pen«« 

•A.M. 3837. Ant J C. 167. 

t Polyb. Legat.zciii. Li v. 1. zlv. n. 19, le. 
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^rrsute, made Mm conceive thooghtt and hopes nhidi perlvuM 
faad never entered into his mind) if not suggested to him. 'fne 
«*eate8t part of the Romans had no kmger anf esteem or af- 
notion for Eiumenes. His secret negodations with Perseosi 
df which they had been apprised, made them believe that 
f»nnce had never been heartily on their side, and that he onl^ 
waited an ocjcasion to declare against them. Full of this 
prejudice some of the most distinguished Romans, in their pri* 
^^te conversations with Attains, a4i«ised him not to mention 
tiie business his brother had sent him to treat, but to spealL sole« 
ly of what related to himself* They gave htm to understand, 
.chat the senate, to whom Eumenes mas fepecome suspected, and 
even odioos, from his having appeared to waver between Per- 
seus and the Romans, had thoughts of dq^yriving him of part 
of his kingdom, and to give it to himself upon whom they xould 
rely as an assured friend incapable of thanging. We may per« 
€^ve here the maxims of the Roman policy ; and these de* 
tached lines may serve to unveil it upon other occasions, when 
xDore attentive to conceal it. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, without doubt, 
did not want ambition, and who was not of a character to reject 
such pleasii»g hopes when they presented themselves to him 
without being solicited. He listened therefore to these dis- 
eoorsee and this proposal, and the rather because they came 
frosi some of the principal persons of Rome, whose wisdom 
he esteemed, and whose probity he respected. The affair 
went so far, that he promised tiiem to demand in the senate 
that part of his brother's kingdom should be given to him. 

Attains had a physician in his train, called Stratius, whoni 
. Kumenes, suspecting his brother, had sent with him to Rome» 
to have an eye upon his conduct, and to recal him to his duty 
by good counsel, if he should happen to depart from it. Stra* 
tins, had wit and penetration, and his manners were very in- 
sinuating, and well adapted to persuasion. Having either dis- 
covered, or learned from Attalus himself, the design that had 
been instilled into him, he took the advantage of some favoura« 
hie moments to open himself to him« He represented, that the 
kingdom of Pergamus, weak of itself, and but very lately 
established, had subsisted, and been improved solely by the union 
and good understanding of the brothers who possessed it : that 
only one of them, indeed, enjoyed the name of king, and wore 
tlie diadem ; but that they all reigned in effect : that Eumenes 
: having no male issue (for the son fie had afterwards, and who 
succeeded him, was not then in being)! h® could leave his , 
thrcme only to his next brother : that his right to the succes- 

VoL. V». T 
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lion of the kingdom was therefore incontestable ; and that, 
considering the age and infirmities c^ Eumenes, the time for 
such succession could not be very remote. And wherefore then 
shoirid he anticipate and hasten by a violent and criminal un- 
dertaking what would soon happen in a just and ^latural man- 
ner? Did he desire to divide the kingdom with his brother, or 
to deprive him of it entirely i If he had only a part'of it« botli 
of themi weakened by such division, and exposed* tothe en- 
terprises of their neighbours, might be equally imdone in the 
consequence. That if he pressed to rdgn alone, what would 
become of his elder brother ? Would he reduce him to live as 
a private person, or send him at his years, into banishment ? or, 
in a word, would he cause him to be put to death ? That he did 
not doubt but such thoughts must giv^ him horror. That not to 
•peak of the fatnilous accounts of the tragical effects of frater- 
nal discord, the recent example of Perseus might rendhd him 
of them. That that unfortunate prince, who had torn the 
sceptre from his brother by shedding his blood, psxtvintA by 
the divine vengeance, had lately laid down the same sceptre 
at the feet of a victor, in the temple of Samothracia, and in a 
-inanner before the eyes, and by the order of the gods who pre* 
side there, the witnesses and avengers of his guilt. That he 
was assured the very persons, who less out of friendship for 
him than ill-will for Eumenes, gave him at present ^ich per- 
nicious counsels, would be the first to praise his Render and con- 
ttant afiection for his brother if he continued faithfully attach- 
ed to him to the last. Stratius added the extreme danger to 
which Attains would expose the kingdom of Pergamus in the 
present C9njuncture, when the Gauls were preparing to invade it 
How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and blow up 
the fi»e of discord in this manner between brothers I Of what 
value must a sincere, prudent, and disinterested friend appear 
at sudi a time ! What an advantage is it for a prince to give 
those who approach him the liberty of speaking freely and 
wi^out reserve to him, and of being known by them in that 
fight ! The wise remonstrances of Stratius had their effixt with 
Attains. That^nce havingheen introduced into the senate, 
without speaking against his brother, Or demanding a di- 
vision of the kii^dom of Pergamus, contented himself wtii 
congratulating the senate, in the name of £umenes andtiisbrl^ 
thers, upon the victiny gained in Macedonia. He modestly dis- 
played the zeal and affection with which he had served in the 
war-against.Perseus. He desired that they would send ambas- 
sadors to check the insolence of i^e Ga^, and to reduce them 
to their former «tate ; and concluded with requesting, that tht 
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T^^v-estiture of ^nus and Maronaca, cities of Thrace, might be 
5^ ven tohini) which places had been conquered by Philip» fe- 
Ix^r of Perseus, and the possession disputed with him , by £u- 



TThe senate> imagining that Attalus would demand another 
a-iAc3ience, in order tosp^k in particular of his pretensions upon 
p^^a.x't of his brother's dc»ninions^ promised before hand to send 
s«.i:v^bassadors according to his demand, and made the prince the 
'^A.sAial presents. They promised besides to put him into»pos- 
s^9si<H) of the two cities, as he desired. But when it was known 
Chat he had left Rome, the senate, offended to i&nd that he had 
cilone nothing they expected from him» and not being able to be 
:«-^'venged upon him jn any other manner, revoked the promise 
tliey had made him, and, before the prince was out of Italy, 
<3 ^clared iE3us and Maronaea free and independent cities. They 
js^nt, however, an embassy to the Gauls, at the head of which 
"^was P. Licinius^ but with very different Instructions to tliose de- 
TT^anded by Attalus. The Roman policy took off the mask en- 
tirely at this time, and showed an aspect very unlike the frank- 
ness and probity of their ancestors. 

The senate, some days* after, gave audience to the Rhodians, 
-which made a great noise. They were at first refused to be 
lieard as having rendered themselves unworthy of that honour 
by their conduct ; and even a declaration of war against them 
-was talked of. Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two new deputies. 
Haying obtained admittance to the senate witli great difficult)', 
they appeared there as su^liants, dressed in mourning habits, 
and with their faces bathed in their tears. Astymedes spoke, 
and with a voice interrupted with sighs, took upon him the de- 
fence of his unfortunate country. He took great care not to 
show at first lus desire to justify it. He knew that it had just- 
ly incurred the anger of the Roman people ; he confessed its 
faults ; he called to mind the indiscreet embassy, which the in- 
solent pride of the orator who spoke, had rendered still more 
<:riminal : but he begged tlwe senate to make some difference 
between the entire bo4y of the nation, and a few private per. 
sons disavowed by them, and whom they were ready to deliv- 
er up. He represented, that there was no republic nor city that 
did not include some bad members : that, after all, there were 
no other crimes objected to them but words ; foolish indeed, 
rash, extravagant, which he confessed to be the character- 
isticsy and failings of his nation, but such as wise persons sel- 
dom lay much stress upon, or punish with exceeding rigour, no 

* PolyKXcgat. zciii— xciz. c. et civ. Li v. I. xW. b. 20<-2S. 
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mSre than Jupiter aims his thunders at all that speak with lit- 
tle respect of his divinity ; « but," said he, " the neutrality ob, 
^' served by us in the late war is looked upon as a certain 
*• proof of our enmity, in regard to you, * Is there a tiibmial 
" in the world, wherein the intention, when without effect, is 
« punished as the action itself ? But let your severity be car. 
<< ried to that excess, at most^the punishment can only fall on 
" those who have had this intention,, and then the majority 
** of us are innocent. Admitting even that this neutrality and 
" inaction make us all criminal, ought the real services we 
** have rendered you in the two preceding wars, to be deemed 
** as nothing, and will they not cover the omission imputed^to 
** us in the last ? Let Philip, Antipchus, and Perseus, bear 
" witness now in our cause. The voices of the two ^x^ 
" will certainly be for us, and absolve us ; and for the ^)i^vdj 
" at most, and in the severest sense, the sentence must ap- 
" pear doubtful and uncertain. Can you then, according to 
'* this state of the question, pass a fatal decree against lUiodes ; 
** for you are now upon the point of deciding, whether it shall 
** subsist any longer, or be entirely destroyed : you may de- 
^^ clare war agpinst us ; but not a single Rhodian will take up 
" arms against you. If you persist in your resentment, we 
*' demand time to go and report our deputation atRhodes, and 
" at that moment our whole city, men, women, and free per- 
*^ sons, will embark with all our estates and eflects ; we will 
*' abandon our household gods, as well public as jyivate, and 
** come to Rome, where, after we have thrown our g<dd and 
'* silver, and all we have, at your feet, we will deliver up our- 
<* selves, our wives, and our children to your discretion. We 
" will sufier here before your eyes, whatever you shall think 
^' ^6t to inflict upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plun* 
** dered and set on fire, at least we shall spare ourselves the 
** sight of that calamity. You may by your resolves declare 
" yourselves our enemies ; but there is a secret sense in the 
" bottom of our hearts, that declares quite the contrary, and 
<^ assures us, that whatever hostilitiestj^ou may act against us, 
*' you will never find us otherwise than friends and servants." 
After this discourse, the deputies prostrated themselves upon 
the earth, and held out their hands towards the senators widi 
<dive branches in them, to demand peaQe« When they were with- 
drawn by order of the senate, they proceeded to rote upon 

. * Neqae inoribus neque legibus qIUus, civitatis ita compantuai ene, 
utsiquis vellet ioimlcum perire, si nihil fecerit quo id fiat, capitis dam- 
■ctur. Liv. 
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fac aiiair. All who had served in Macedonia in quality of con- 
uls, prsctors, or lieutenants, and who had most experienced 
peir foolish pride and enmity to the Romans, were very much 
gainst them. M. Fortius Cato, the celebrated censor, knowa 
gr the severity of his character, which often rose to hardness 
if heart, was softened at this time in favour of the Rhodians, 
md spoke for them with great warmth and eloquence. Livy 
loes not repeat his discourse, because it was then extant in a 
work, of Cato's owuj entitled De Originibus, whetein he had 
inserted his own orations. 

The world has reason to regret the loss of so valuable a col- 
lection. Aulus Gellius * has preserved some fragments of this 
iiscourse of Cato's ; by which it appears, he made use of al- 
most the same reasons with the ambassadors of Rhodes. I shall 
cite some passages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the 
reader in knowing and distinguishing the manly and energetic 
style which characterized* the Roman eloquence in those an- 
cient times, when more attention was had to the force of thoughts 
than to the elegance of words. , 

Cato t begins his discourse by representing to the Romans, 
that they ought not to abandon themselves to the extravagance 
of excessive joy : that prosperity generally excites pride and 
insolence : that he apprehends, in the present case, they may 
form resolutions which may draw some misfipftune upon Rome, 
and cause the frivolous joy, to which they gave themselves up, 
to vanish like a dream : *' Adversity," says he, " in humbling 
" the spirit, restores us to our reason, and teaches us what is . 
*' necessary to be done. Prosperity, on the contrary, hurries 
" us in a manner out of our way, by the joy it occasions, and 
<* makes us lose sight of the measures which a calm* situation 
" of mind would enable us to discern and execute. It is there- 
<« fore, fathers, I am absolutely of opinion, that we should de- 
" fer the decision of this affair, till, having recovered from 
«' the violent emotions of our joy, we may be^masters of our- 
*« selves, and capable of deliberating with more maturity.'* He 

• Liv. 1. vii. c. 5. - 

t Scto solere pleri»qtt« honltaibiis tchw tccundn atque proKiii aiqur 
prosperis aDimnm excellere, superbiam atque.ferociam augere atqne 
creacere; quodmihi nunc magns curs est, quia h«c rei tarn secunde 
proc«gsit, nequid in consulendo adversi eveniat, quod nostras secundas 
res confstet ; neve hsc Isetitia nimis luxnriote eveniat. Adversae res 
se demant, et doceot quid opus sit facto : socundx res laetitta trtinsvor^ 
sum trudere selent a recte consulendo atque intelligendo. ' Qno ma-^ 
jore opere edico suadeoque utt haec res aliquot diet proferstur, dum 0J& v, 
tanto gaudio in potcttatem nostram redcamus. . , 
T3l . 
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addsj) " that he indeed believes the Rhodians were fer from dfr 
*' siring that the Romans should have conquered Perseus; bo: 
<< that they, had such sentiments in common ivith a]l other 
" states; sentiments which did not proceed from their enmity 
*' to the Romans, but from the love of their own liberty ; for 
<< which they had just cause to fear, when there ^ould bencoe 
*^ in a condition to dispute empire with us, and we should be> 
« come absolute masters of all nations* For the rest, the Rbo* 
*' dians did not aid Perseus* Tlieir whole * crime, by the cob' 
<< sent of their most violent accusers, is to have intended to de* 
<* dare war against us. But how long has the will, the inten- 
*' tion only, been a crime? Is there any one amcmgst us that 
*< would be williug to subject himself to this rule I For my part, 
«< I am sure I would not. The f Rhodians, it is said, are proud. 
•» I should be very sorry that my children could just!/ maie 
«* me that reproach. But, pray, in what does their pride affect 
<< us ? Would it become us to make it a crime in them to be 
** prouder "than wc are?'** 

The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator as Cato, 
prevented a war against the Rhodians. The answer given 
them did not declare them enemies, nor treat them as allies, 
but continued them in suspence. They were ordered to re- 
move their governors from the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those 
provinces were given up to them after the defeat of ADtiochus, 
and now taken from them by way of punishment* They were 
ordered also to evacuate Caunus and Stratonice. The/ bid 
bought the first for 20p talents (about 25,000/.) of Ptolem/s 
general, and the second had been given them by Antiochusand 
Seleucus ; they drew from those two cities an annua] revenue 
of 120 talents, or 15,000/. At the same time the senate grant- 
cd the island of Delos an exemption from customs, which cona- 
de'rably diminished the revenues of the Rhodians ; for instead 
of 1,000,000 of drachms (about 25,000/. sterling,) to which the 
revenue from those customs amounted before, it paid afrer* 
"wards only 150,000, (about 3750/. sterling). 

The senate's-^nswer, having dispelled at Rhodes the fear that 
the Romans wo^d take arms against the republic, m^de ^^ 

* Qui acerrime adversus eo3 dicet, ita dicit ; hostes voluisse fieri' 
£c quis tandem est nostrum, qui, quod ad sese attinet, xqvum ceaieit 
quempiam panas dare ob earn rem, quod arguatur male facere ToluitK- 
nemo, opinor; nam ego, quod ad fne attinet, nolim. 

t Rhodien^es superbos esse aiunt, id objectantcs quod nubi a Bff^ 
meis minime deci velim. Sint sane superbi. Quid id ad fiOMttifl^' • 
Indc ira«ciinifii, siquis sopwbior est qu«iu nos I 
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ther evils appear light, as it is common fbr the expectation 
f great misfortunes to make people next to insensible of small 
nes. How hard soever these orders were, they submitted to 
lem, and put them in immediate execution. Thev decreed^ 
t the same time, a crown'of gold to the Romans, ox the value 
f * lOyOOOpieces of gold, and chose their admiral Theodorusto 
•resent it. He had orders to solicit the alliance of the Romans* 
The Rhodians had not demanded it till then, though for almost 
40 years they had shared in the most glorious expeditions of 
;hat republic ; which was a fetch of their politics. They were 
lot for hampering their liberty with the chains of oaths and 
reaties; that continuing free, and their own masters, ther 
night either aid the kings in distress, or be supported by them 
ipon occasion. In the present Conjuncture, they earnestly de- 
manded to be admitted as allies, not to siecure themselves a* 
jainst other powers, for they were in no apprehensions of any 
resides the Romans ; but to remove, by that change, all suspi* 
cions that might have been conceived to the prejudice of their 
republic. The alliance was not, however, granted them at 
this time, lliey did not obtain it till the following year ; nof 
then, without long and warm solicitations. Tiberius Gracchus, 
at his return ft:oni Asia, whither he had been sent in quality of 
commissioner, to examine into its condition, was of great ser- 
vice to them upon this occasion. He declared that the Rhodians 
had punctually obeyed the senate's orders, and had condemned 
the partisans of Terseus to death. After so favourable a report, 
the Rhodians were admitted into the alliance of the Roman 
people. 

1 have before observed, that the ^tolians f had presented 
themselves before Pavlus ^milius in mourning habits, at his 
return from his expedition into Greece, and that he had given 
them audience at Amphipolis. The subject of their complaints 
was, that Lycischus and Tisippus, whom the credit of the Ro* 
mans, to whose interests they were devoted, rendered very pow- 
erful in ^tolia, had surrounded the senate with soldiers, lent 
them by Bibius, who commanded in the province for the Ro- 
mans ; that they had put to death 550 of the principal persons 
of the nation, whose sole crime was their having seemed to fa- 
vour Perseus ; that a great number of others had been sent in- 
to banishment, and thatthe estates both of the one and the other 
had been abandoned to their accusers. The inquiry was con- 

* This might amount to about 6ooo/. reckoning the piece of goM 
Upc0^»c) fiC I3S. of thereabouti, 
t Liv. L i|5,D. 28,3%. 
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finttd to kMwiilgf not em which side the injustice and violeBce 
had beeB committed^ but whether the parties coBoemed had 
been for Perseus or the Romans. The laurderers were acquit- 
ted. . The dead were declared to have beea killed, and the ex- 
iles to have been banished, justly. Bibius only was condemned 
lor having lent his aid in this btoody executicm : but why cxm* 
denmed, 3 it was just ? or if not, why were those acquitted who 
had been the principal authors of it ? 

This sentence ^ve great terror to all who had expressed anf 
inclination for Perseus, and exceedingly increased the pride 
and inscdence of the partisans of Rome. Tlie principal persons 
of each city were divided into three factions. The one were 
entirely devoted to the Romans ; others adhered to the party 
cf the kings ; both making their court to their protectors by 
abject flatteries, and thereby rendering themselves powerAil in 
their cities, which they held in an oppressive subjectioo. A 
third kind oF citizens, in opposntion to the other two, obs^ved 
a kind of medium, neither taking part with the Romans nor 
1*ae kings, but publicly asserting the defence of their laws and 
liberty. The latter, at bottom, were much esteemed and be- 
loved in their several cities, but were in no authority. All of- 
fices, embassies, honours, and rewards, w^e conferred solely 
upon those who espoused the Roman interest, after the defeat 
of Perseus ; and they employed their credit in utterly destroy- 
ing all those who differed from themselves in opinion. 

In this view they repaired in great numbers, from all parts 
of Greece, to the ten commissioners, appdnted by the senate 
to regulate affairs. They gave them to understand, that be- 
iwdes those who had declared publicly for Perseus, there were 
itondance of others, secretly the enemies of Rome, who, un- 
der the colour of asserting liberty, influenced the whcde people 
against them, and that those cities would never continue quiet, 
and perfectly subject to the Romans, unless, after the contraiy 
party were entir^y reduced, the authority of those who had 
only the interest of the commonwealth at heart, was fully esta- 
•blished. The ten commissioners perfectly relished those rea- 
sons, and made them the rule of their conduct What justice 
could be expected from an assembly that was determined to con* 
aider, and treat as criminals, all who were not of the Romas 
party, and to reward all who should declare tiiemselves their 
accusers and enemies, with abundant graces and favours ! We 
see here to what lengths ambition and the lust of empire carry 
Inanktnd. .They make men bhnd to all sense of duty and de- 
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j&ncy^ and indoce them to sacrifice justice) as weO as every 

hJng else, when it opposes their views. The virtup of .the Pft* 
r3J)s was but a weak, and very fluctaating principle. 

That appears evidently upon this occasion. The Roman ge« 
leral, to whom a list had been given of all those who were sus* 
)ected, ordered them to attend him from ^tolia, Acavnania, 
fepinis, and B<sotia, and to follow him to Rome> there to make 
:heir defence. . Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in or^ 
ier to take informations against such as, in public or privalO| 
!iad favoured Perseus* 

Of all the small states of (yreece*, none gayethe Roman re* 
public so much umbrage as the Achxan league, which till then 
dad continued formidable by the number and valour of their 
troops, by the ability of their generals, and, above all, by the 
union that reigned between all the cities of which it was com* 
posed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might prove aa 
Dbstacle to their ambitious designs, especially if they should join 
the king of Macedonia, or the king of Syria, spared no pain» 
to weaken it, by introducing divisions, and gainhig creatures, 
whom they raised by their credit to all employments, and by 
ivhose means they decided in all the assemblies of the league. 
We have seen what passed in the affair of the Spartan exiles ; 
t)ut it was in the conjuncture we now speak of the Romans 
^ave the last stroke to their liberty. 

After the defeat of Perseus, Callicrates, to complete with the 
Romans, to whom he had sold himself, the ruin of the partisans 
of liberty, whom he looked upon as his enemies, had the bold* 
ness to accuse by name all those to the ten commisuoners, whom 
lie suspected to have had any inclination to support Perseus. 
They did not think it would suffice to write to Uie Acheans, 
as they had done to other states, that they should send such of 
their citizens to Rome, as were accused of having favoured Per- 
seus ; but they sent two deputies to declare in person that or« 
der to the league. Two reasons induced them to act in th& 
manner. The first was, their fear that the Achsans, who were 
very jealous of their liberty, and foil of valour, ^ould refuse 
obedience to the letters that should be written them, and that 
Callicrates, and the other informers, woidd run the risk of 
their lives in the assembly : the second, because in the letters 
which had been found among Perseus's papers, nothing appear^ 
ed to coavict the accused Achacans . 

• A. M, 3SJ7. Ant, J. C« 167. Lit* 1. xlt* •• }x« Paviaot is Achs* 

Uc p. 41^, 417- 
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The two commissioners sent into Achaia, were C. Claudii 
•nd Cn. Domitins ^nobarbus. One of them, more ^jandoa^ 
cd to injustice than the other (Pausanias does not say which] 
complabed in the assembly, that many of the most powerf 
persons of the league had assisted Perseus against the Romai 
«nd demanded) that they should be condemned as deservij 
death, after which he should name them. The whole assemb 
was shocked at this proposal) and cried out on all sides, that 
was an unheard-of thing to condemn persons before it was d 
Glared who they were, and pressed him to make known ti 
guilty. Upon repeated instances to explain himself, be replied^ 
at the suggestion of Callicrates, that all who had been in office^ 
and commanded the armies, had been guilty of that crime. 
Xenon, upon that, who was a person of great credit, and very 
much i^espected by the league, spoke to this effect : «* I have 
^^ commanded the armies, and have had the honour to be the 
*' chief magistrate of the league ; I protest, that I have never 
** acted in any thing contrary to the interests of the Bomans, 
•* which I am ready to prove either in the assembly of the 
^ Achaeans, or at Rome before the senate.*' The Roman toel^ 
hold of this expression, as favourable to his designs, and dei^ 
creed, that all those whohad been charged by Callicrates, sKould{ 
be sent to Rome, in order to justify themselves there. Th^ 
whole assembly was in the highest affliction upon this senteBce« 
Nothing like it had ever been known, even under Philip* or 
his son Alexander. Those princes, though irresistibly power* 
•liily never conceived the thought of cau»ng such as opposed 
them to be brought into Macedonia, but referred the tiying of 
them to the council of the amphictyons, their natural judg;es. 
The Romans did not imitate th^r moderation ; but-by a cod* 
duct, which may justly be called tyrannical, caused about 1000 
of the most considerable citizens of the Achsean league to bei 
Mized and conveyed to Rome. Callicrates became more than 
ever the object of horror and detestation to all the Achsans. 
All people avoided meeting him, and shunned' his presence as 
an infamous traitor ; and no one would bathe in the public baths 
after him till all the water had been first emptied out of them. 

Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the number of these 
exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his father, distinguish himself 
fay the fortitude and constancy with which he supported the in- 
terests of the Achsean league during his government of it. He 
had taken particular care of the education of his son. In regard 
-to policy, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great statesman, 
for bi9 master \ and for var^ PhilopoequjeDi, one of the most abk 
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d intrepid generals of antiquity. It was under these tutors 
imb&^ those learned lessons of government and war, which 
practised himself^ andhas transnutted to posterity in his writ* 

\s soon as he arriyed at Rome, whither his reputation had 
iched before him, his merit made the greatest men of the re- 
blic cultivate his friendship. He was particularly intimate 
th the two sons of Paulus ^milius» the eldest of whom had 
en adopted into the ibmily of the Fabii| and the yonnmt into 
At Off the Scipios« Tlie latter had been adopted by F. Cor^ 
lius Scfpio, son of Scipio Africanus, who conquered Hanni- 
L I have enlarged sufficiently, in the conclusion of the his- 
ry of the Carthaginians, upon the intimate friendship cxf Po« 
nus with this second son of Pauhis iEmilius, who afterwards 
nqaered Carthage and Nomantia. That young Roman per- 
ived the value of such a friend, and knew how to apply hie 
isons and counsels to the best advantage. It b very probable^ 
an Polybius composed the rreatest part of his history, or at 
iist collected his materials for it, at Rooie. 
When the Acteans arrived at Rome, the senate, without 
taring or examining their cause, supposing, without any foun* 
ition, and contrary to the most known truth, that they had*. 
!cn tried and sentenced in the assembly of the Achxans, ba- 
shed them into difierent towns 4if Italy. Polybius was ex- 
ited from that numljer. 

The Achaeans,* surprised and afflicted with the fate of their 
)untrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to demand that the senate 
ould vouchsafe to take cognizance of their cause. They were 
iswered, that it had been done, and tliat they had adjudged it 
emselves. Upon that reply, the A chaeans sent back the same 
iputies to Romcj with Bursas at their head, to protest again 
:fore the senate, that those Achxanshad never been heai^ by 
Leir country, and that their affair had never been brought to a 
ial. Bursas, in consequence, entered tlie senate with the 
ther deputies who accompanied him, and declared the orders 
e had received, praying, that they would take oo^izance <^ 
le accusation, and not suffer the accused to perish, withoutpass- 
ig sentence upon the crime they were charged with : that it 
ere to be wished the senate would examine the a&ir them« 
:lves, and make known the guilty ; but, in case their.other 
reat affairs should not afford them leisure for such inquiry, 
Eiey had only to refer it to the Achscans, who would do thorn 

• Polyb. Legtt. cv. 
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ATersion fir Uie culpafaic. KodiiBg was more equitable tlui 
tiiia demandi and the senate was Terjr nrack at a loss how to as 
swer it. On the one side, they did not think it proper to tq 
Ihe canse, for the accusation was groundless ; «■ the ol^er^t 
dUamisfi the exiles, without passing jitdgment upon ^lem, vs 
to lose irrecoverably all tiieir friends in Achaia«. The &ena^ 
to leave the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exHes^ and! 
render them thereby more ssbmi^ve to their orders, wrol 
into Adiaia to Callicrates, and into the other states to the pw 
tisans of the Romans, that it did net appear to them, Biat thfl 
return of the exiles consisted witii t^irs, or the interest q 
tiieir country. This answer not only threw the esdles, butd 
tiie people of Greece, into consternation. An universal moeni 
ing succeeded it. They were convinced that there was nothinj 
further to hope lor the accused Achsans, and that tbeir b» 
aishment was perpetual. 

t * However, they sent new dqiottcs, with instractioas to de 
anand the return of the exiles, but a^ saf^ants, and as a fau 
▼our, lest in taking upon them their defence, they ^wsuld seen 
ever so little to oppose the will of the senate* There did nol 
escape any thing in their harangue, that was not very ytd 
weighed, and sufncientiv reserved ; notwithstandii^ which, tbi 
senate omtinued inflexible, and declared that they would pea 
sist in the regulations already made. 

t The Achxans wotdd not be rejected ; and appointed several 
deputations at different times, but with no better success ; the; 
were particularly ordered to demand the return of Pd}^ 
They were in the right to persevere thus in their ajqi^licatioiM 
to the senate, in favour of their countrymen. Though thor 
repeated instances had no other efl^ct than to place the injustkx 
of the Romans in foil light, they could not be considered asun* 
«ecessary. Many of the senators were moved with them, aal 
were of opinion that it was proper to send, home the exiles. 

The Achseans,! having received advice of this favourable dis- 
position, in order to improve it to their advantage, appointed i 
last deputation. The exiles had Ije^n already banished 17 yean, 
^nd a great number of them wei-e dead. There were veir 
warm debates upon them in the senate ; some being for their 
wturn into their country, and their being restored to the posses- 

• Polyb.' Legat. cxxi. 
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m of tbefr estates ; uid others opposing it. Sclpio, at tht 
quest of Pdybius, had solicited Cato in favour of the exiles. 
lat grave senator rising up to speak in his turn, <* to see US|^ 
d he, <* dispute a whole day, whether some poor old mea 
of Greece shall be interred by our erave^Uggers or those of 
their own country, would not one believe that we had nothing 
at all to do I" That pleasantry was all that was wanting to 
ike the senate ashamed of so long a contest, and to deter* 
ne at last to siend back the exiles into Peloponnesus. Fotybius 
IS for desiring that they rright be reinstated in all thehoooiirt 
d dignities they possessed before their banishment ; but be* 
e he presented that request to the senate, bethought propef 
sound Cato upon it, who told him, smiling, <* Poiyblus, yoa 
do not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses, You are for returning 
into the cave of the Cyclops for some miserable tatters you 
have left there*." The exiles accordingly returned into their 
untry ; but of the 1000 that left it, only about 300 remained, 
lybius made no use of this permission, or if he did, he soon 
joined Scipio, seeing three years after he was with him at 
e siege of Carthage. 

83S3B 

SECTION n. 

IIARATKES DIES, AND IS SUCCEEDES BT HIS SOK«-^ 
DEATH OF £UM£XES.-*-WAR BETWEEN ATTALUS AND 
PRUSIAS. 

Afteh the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came every day 
Rome, either to congratulate the Romans upon their victory* 
to justify or excuse themselv.es for the attachment they seem* 
t to have to that prince ; and some came to lay complaints 
fore the senate in regard to some allies. We have seen 
therto what relates to the Rhodians and Ach«an8. In this 
ction I siiall collect what concerns Eumenes, king of Perga^ 
as, Hi*usias, king of Bithynia, and some other particular affairs. 
t Prusias being come to Rome, to make the senate and Ro« 
an people his compliments of congratulation upon the good 
ccess of the war against Perseus, dishonoured tlie ro\ al dig* 
ty by abject flattery. At his recepti jn by the deputies ap- 
)inted by the senate for that purpose, he appeared with his 
tad shaved, and witli the cap, habit, shoes, and stockings of 
slave made free ; and saluting the deputies, " you see,** said 
J, " one of your (reedmen ready to fulfil whatsoever you shall 

* A.M. 3844. Ant.J. C. 150. 

t A.M. 3838. Ant. J. C. 166. PoIyb.Legat.KCvii.Liv.l.3av.a.44* 
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^ please to command, and to conform- entirely to all your cm 
" toms.*'— W' hen he entered the senate, he stood at the dooi 
.facing the senators who sal, and prostrating himself, kissed ih 
threbUuld* Afterwards, addressing himself to the assembly 
*« I salute you gods, preservers," Qriedhe; and went on wit 
a discourse suitable to that prelude. Poly bins says, that h 
should be ashamed to repeat it. I:ie concluded with demandini 
tliat ihe Hiiman people would renew the alliance with him, ai 
grant lan^ certain lands taken from Antiochus,. of which ti 
Gauls had possessed themselves without any right or pretei 
sion. He then recommended his son Nicomedes tothem. A 
he asked was granted him ; only commissioners were appcin 
cd to examine into the condition of the lands in question. Liv 
in his account of this audience, omits the abject submissions < 
Prusias, of which he pretends the Roman historians say nothing 
he contents himself with mentioning in the conclusion, p«rt ( 
what Pol} bins had said before, and with some reason ; for tha 
base deportment at least dishonoured the senate as much, >^h 
suffered, as the prince who acted it. 

* Prusias had scarce left Rome, when advice came that En 
•XBenes was iipon the point of entering it. That news gave th 
■senate some trouble. Eumenes, in the war against Peri^eusjha 
behaved in such a manrier that they could neither continue hii 
918 a friend nor an enemy. There Was reason for .vif lent su; 
picions, but no certain proofs against him. To admit him to a 
audience, was to declare him innocent : to condemn him s 
guilty, was to lay themselves under the necessity of a war wit 
him, and to proclaim to all the world that they had foiled i 
point of prudence, by loading a prince with fortunes an4 ^^ 
burs, whose character they were little acquainted with. T 
.avoic]|theRe inconveniences,'thesenate.made adecr€e,bywbicli 
under the pretext that the reception of kings was too great 
ch.rge to the republic, they forbade all kings in general to en 
ter that city, and caused that ordinance to be signified to tbi 
king of Pergrimus, who was at no loss to comprehend its meaE 
ing. He returned therefore into his^own dominions. 

t This affront encouraged his enemies, and cooled the anrt 
tion ot his allies. Pruiiias sent. an ambassador to Rome, to coib 
plain of the irruptions he made into BithVnia. He added, tb' 
Eumenes had secret intelligence with Antiochus ; that he tre^ 

* Polybt Legate xcvii. 

f A. M. 383<p. Ant. J. C. 165. Polyb. Lcgat. xcvii. ciicit-^ 
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d a}] those injuriously who seemed to favour the Romans, and 
ai*ticularly the Gallo Grecians his neijg;hbours, in contradiction 
> the senates decrees in their behalf That people had tiiw 
int deputies to Rome with their complaints ; which they after- 
wards repeated several times, as well as Prusias. The senate 
id not yet declare themselves. They contented themselves 
'ith aiding and supporting the Gallo Grecians underhand to 
le utmost of their power, without doing any manifest injustice 
^Eurnenes. 

The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden entrance in- 
3 Rome, sent his brothers Attains an:l Athensus thither to 
nswer the accusations he was charged with. The apology they 
lade seemed finally to confute alt complaints against the king, 
nd the senate were so well satisfied with it, that they sent them 
• xk into Asia laden with honours and presents. They did 
ot, however, entirely effdce the prejudices conceived against 
tieir brother. The senate dispatched bulpicius Gallus and Ma« 
dus Sergius, with orders to inform themselves secretly whc. 
her Antiochus and Eumenes were not concerting some design • 
igainst the Romans. 

* Sulpicius acted in this commission with very great impru* • 
lence. He was a vain man, and aimed at appearing Important) 
)y declaring against Eumenes. When he arrived in Asia^ he 
:aused all the cities to be informed that such as had any com- 
jlaints to make in regard to that prince might repair to him 
It Sardis. And there for ten days he hearkened quietly to all 
he accusations people thought fi,t to form against Eumenes : a 
tberty that set all malcontents at work, and opened a door fdr 
ill manner of calumnies ! 

t Tiberius Gracchus, whom the senate sent the following 
rear into Asia upon the same account, was received by Eu- 
menes and Antiochus in a manner which convinced him there 
«ras nothing to fear from those two kings, and induced him to 
make his report to the senate accordingly. He gave as favour- 
able an account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of Cappa- 
docia, who haS married the sister of Eumenes. That priiu:e 
3ied some time after. His son Ariarathes |, surnamed Philopa- 
ter» succeeded him. He had him by Antiochis, the daughter 
of Antiochus the Great, and intended, when he came of age, i 
to resign his kingdom to him, to which his son would never con* • 

• Polyb. in Excerpt. ^ Vales, p. 145. 
t A M. 3840.. Ant. J. C. 164. 
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4ent ; from whence he waa called PhilqutteT) 4hat is^ lover 
his father. An action highly laudable, in an age wherelo 
was no uncommon thing to acquire kingdoms by parricide. 

• As soon as the young king ascended the throne, he sei 
deputies to Rome, to demand that the treaty his father ha 
made with the Romans should be renewed, which was grante 
him with praises. 

t Some time after, notwithstanding fiumenes aided him wi^ 
all his forces, he was dethroned by Demetrius, king of Syria 
and one of his elder brothers set in his place, who was a sup 
posed son, named Holofemes. % Ariarathes took- refuge a 
Rome. Tlie usiirper and Demetrius sent their ambassadors al 
10 thither. The senate decreed that the two brothers shouli! 
reign jointly. It was a policy sufficiently frequent with the Ro- 
mans to divide kingdoms between brothers, in order to weaken 
them t2y that partition, and sow the seeds of eternal diVision 
between them. Attalus, in the first year of his reign, re-esta- 
blished him in the sole possession of the throne, having con 
quered and expelled his competitor. 

Eumenes was always suspected by. the Romans, and almost 
cf ntinually at war with Pru^sias, or the Qallo Grecians* He 
died at length after having reigned 38 || years. He left for his 
successor in the kingdom his son Attalus, sumamed Philo- 
meter, then an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, sister of 
Ariarathes, and appointed guardian of his son, and regent of 
his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadelphus, who governed 
tfie kingdom 21 years. 

Polybius bestows great praises on Eumenes. The body of 
that prince, says he, was weak and delicate, his soul great, 
and abounding with the most noble sentiments. He gave place 
to none of the kings **his contemporaries in many other quali- 
ties, and excelled them in all the nobleness of his inclinations. 
The kingdom of Pergamus, when he received it from his fa- 
ther, consisted only of a very small number of cities, which 
scarce deserved that name. He rendered it so powerful that 
it might have disputed pre-eminence with almost all the great- 
est kingdoms. He owed nothing either to chance or fortune ; 
still using the words of Polybius. Every thing was the result 

• Polyb. Legal, cxxi. 

t A. M. 3845. Ant J. C. 159. Polyb, Legat. cxxvi. 
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his prudence^ labour, and activity. From his fondness for 
le glory, he did more good to Greece, and enriched more 
Lvatc persons, than any prince. To fi?rish his cliarricter, le 
Bsessed so ftilly the art of engaging the respect of his tlirce 
>tliers, and of keeping them within bounds by his authority, 
thout letting them perceive it, that though they were all of 
e and capacity to undertake for themselves, and shared with 
n in the functions of the sovereignty, tliey never failed in 
int of submission, but continued always hi perfect union, and 
til equal zeal for his service, assisted him in defending and 
grandizing the kingdom. It would be difficult to find such 
. example of authority over brothers, joined with unalterable . 
ncord and union. 

I ought not to omit one thing in this place, which does gi*eat * 
mour to the memory of Eumenes ; that is, his having founded 
e famous library oi Pergamus, or at least considerably aug* 
ented it : but I shaU speak of that elsewhere. 
The division * which had almost perpetually subsisted be- 
veen Pi'usias and Eumene^ continued under Attains, who sue- * 
^eded the latter. Prusias, hi^ving been victorirus in a battle, 
atered Pergamus, and violently enraged and afflicted that he 
ad failed of seizing Attains, let fall the weight of his revenge 
pen the statues and temples of the gods ; burning and destroy- 
)g all before him in his march* f Attalus sent his brother A- 
lenscus to Rome, to implore the aid of the senate, who sent 
everal embassies at different times to forbid Prusias to conti« 
ue the war against Attalus ; but he eluded these orders, either 
y delays or QVen treachery, having once attempted, under pre- . 
ence of an interview, to seize the Roman ambassador and At- . 
alus. His design was discm^ered, and the execution of it pre- 
ented ; but his crime was not the less upon that account. . 
lome at other times would have punished it with the destruction 
>f his kingdom. At this she was contented with sending ten 
iomnaissioners, with instructions to put an end to this war, and 
:o oblige Prusias to make Attalus satisfaction for the damages 
le had done him. Attalus, however, with the aid of his allies, 
\ad assembled numerous armies both by sea and land. All , 
things were prepared for opening the campaign, when news 
:ame that the commissioners were arrived. Attains joined 
Lhem. After some conferences upon the present aflFiir, they 
st^ out for Bithynia, where they declared to Prusias the orders • . 
they were charged with from the senate. That prince was wil- - 

* A; M. 3848. Ant. J. C. 156. PolyB. Lcgat cxxviii, ctti£»., 
cxxxiii, cxzzv, cxxxvi. 
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liDg to accept part of the conditions prescribed kim, batni 
fused to comply with most of the rest. Tl»e commissioBers, exr 
asperated at his rejecting them, broke the alliance and amirf 
vith him, and resumicg^mmediately their route to Pergamos, 
left Pruftias in terrible apprehensions* They advised Attalaa 
to keep with his array upon the frontiers of his kingdom, with* 
oat being the first to commit hostilities ; and some of them re- 
turned to Rome to inform the senate of the rebellion of Prusiiu. 
At length he opened his eyes, and new commisMoikers from 
Rome obliged bim to lay down his arms, and sign a treaty ot 
peace, which the^ presented him. This treaty imported, that 
rrusias should give immediately 30 decked Sliips to Attalas; 
that he should pay him 500 talents (5OO9OOO crowns} in the 
space of 30 years ; that ^e two kings should keq> within the 
bounds of their own domiuions, such as they stood befbff; the 
var : that Prusias, in reparation of the damages f^e had done 
upon the lands of some. neighbouring cities, which werenamed^ 
should pay them 100 talents ( 100,000 crowns). Wbeii he had 
accepted and signed these conditions, Attalus drew offhistroops 
both by sea and land into his own kingdoin. In this manner 
ended tlie war, occasioned by the difl&rences between Attalas 
and Prusias. 

Attalus the younger*, son of Eumenes, when the peace was 
excluded between the two stateJs, made a voyage to Rome is 
order to make himself known to the senate^ u> demand ihecoo' 
tinuance of their amity, and, without doubt, to thank Ijiemalso 
&r the protection they had granted his uncle, who reigned in 
l|is name. He received from the senate all the marks of fevcor 
he could have expected, and all the honours suitable to iuf 
years ; after which he set out for his dominions. 

Prusias f also sent afterwards his sen Nicomedes to Rome, 
and knowing that he was highly considered there, he^gave bm 
instructions to demand that the setiate would remit him the re* 
mainder of the sum he whs to pay Attalus. He joined Menas 
with him in this embassy, to whom he had given secret urden 
to dispatch the young prince, in oi'der to advance his childreo 
by a second wife. I'he favour demanded by Pi-usias was re* 
fused, Attalus' ambassadors demonstrating, that the whole sua 
was far from being equal to the losses his master bad sustained 
from him. Menas, instead of executing the horrid comroissifl" 
he was charged with* discovered the whole to Nicomedes. Tne 

♦ Polyb. Legat. cxl. 
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r<Mng priace havini; quitted Home to return into Blthynia*, 
Jiought it incumbent un hira to prevent the murderous <ksignft 
>f bis father. Supported by the assisUnce of Attalus, be re« 
rolted against him, and drew over the greatest iNirtof the peo- 
ple to his party, for Pnisias was universally hated for his op* 
sressions and cruelties* That unfortunate prince, abandoned bf 
all bis subjects, took refoge in a temple, where he was slain hf 
soldiers sent by Kicoroedes, or» according to some, by Nice* 
Doedes himself. What horrors on each side t Prusias was cal* 
Led the Hunter, and had reigned at least 36 years. It waa 
with him Hannibal had -taken refuge. 

This king of Bithynia*s person f had nothing In it to preju« 
dice people in his favour, nor was his mind more to his advan* 
tage. He was in jize but half a man, and a mere woman as to 
valour and bravery. He was not only timorous, but soft, and 
incapable of fatigue \ in a word, equally efieminate in mind and 
body ; defects by no means amiable in a king, and least of all 
amongst the Bithynians. Polite learning, philosophy, and all 
otiier liberal knowledge, were entirely foreign to him. In short, 
he had no n^annerof idea of the |;ood and great, the noble and 
the elegant. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapahis ; so 
that his subjects, upon the first dawn of hope, joined with tlie 
utmost ardour sn measures against him, and to punish him in 
the same manner he had governed them. 

I have deferred speaking of two embassies^ which arrived at 
Rome very near the same time. 

The one came from the Athenians, who having been con« 
demned by a sentence passed on them by the Sicyoniansf, but 
under the authority of the Roman senate, in a fine of 500 tap 
lents, for having laid waste the lands of the city of Oropus, 
sent to demand the remission of that fine* The ambabsadors 
were three celebrated philosophers : Carneades, of the sect of 
the academics ; Diogenes, of the sides ; and Critolaus, of the 
peripa tetics. The taste for eloquence and philosophy had not 
yet made its way so far as Rome ; it was about the time of 
which we are speaking that it began to spread there, and the 
reputation of these three philosophers did not a little contribute 
to it. The young people of Rome who had any taste^ for the v 
sciences, made it their honour and amusement to visit them, 
and were struck with admiration on hearing them, especiallf 

♦ A. M. ^856. Ant. J. C. 148. 
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Carneadefi, iJ^hose lively and graceful eloquence, in which so- 
lidity and ornament were united, transported and enchaoied 
them. It was universally talked that a Greek of extraordina- 
ry merit, was arrived, who from his great knowledge was more 
than man, and who, in calming and softening the most viole&t 
passions by his eloquence, inspired youth with a kind of love, 
which made them renounce all other pleasures and enjoymente, 
to abandon themselves wholly to philosophy. He had for hij 
auditors all the most considerable persons of Rome. His dis- 
courses, translated into Latin by one of the senators, were in 
all hands. All Rome saw, with great joy, their children ap. 
ply themselves to the Grecian learning, and inseparable from 
these wonderful men. Cato only seemed sorry for it, appre* 
hending that this taste for polite learning would extio^ish 
that for military knowledge, and that they would prefer tie 
glory of speaking to that of acting well* The example of the 
second Scipio Africanus, educated under the care of Polybius 
in a taste for the sciences, demonstrate how ill founded that 
prejudice of Cato** was. However it were, he warmly re- 
proached the senators for keeping the ambassadors so long in 
the city ; and having caused the affair that brought tftemthi' 
thertobe dispatched, he hastened their departure. By a de- 
cree of the senate, the fine, in which they had -been condemn- 
ed, w^s moderated, and the 500 talents reduced to 100. 

The other embassy was sent by the people of .Marseilles*. 
They had already been often harassed by the Ligurians, but at 
the time cf which we now speak they were reduced to the last 
extremities, and sent ambassadors to Rome, to implore aid of 
the senate. They came to a resolution to send deputies to the 
Ligurians, to incline them to sentiments of peace and equity by 
the method of amity and negcciation. Such conduct made 
them only the more haughty, and they carried their insolence 
so far as to offer indignities to the deputies, and to violate the 
law of nations in their persons. The senate, being informed d 
this unhappy affair, made the consul Quintius Opimius march 
immediately against them with an army. He laid siege to the 
city where the insult had been offered to the Roman ambassa* 
dorsf, took it by storm, made slaves of the inhabitants, and sent 
tlie principal authors of the affront bound and fettered to 
Rome, to-be punished there according to their deserts, Ths 
Ligurians were beat and cut to pieces in several battles. The 
victor distributed all the conquered lands amongst the people 

• Polyb. Legat. cxui, ct cxxziv* t Egitna. 
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f Marseiilet. He ordered the Ligurians to lend liottaget lo 
farseilles, which were to be exchanged for others from time 
) time ; in order to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them 
om molesting the people of ManeUlet, as they had done till 

len, 

Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in extreme 
msideration, founded upon their extraordinary merit, and the 
violable fidelity with which they had constantly adhered to the 
irty of the Romans. They were by origin • of Phocxa, a 
ity of Ionia. When Xerxes sent Harpagus to besiege it, the 
ihabitants^ rather than submit to the yoke of the barbarians, 
(SO many others had done, embarked with their wives and 
lUdren, and all their effects, and after various adventures, 
aving cast a mass of red hot iron into the sea, they all engaged 
lemselves by oath never to return into Phocxa, till that iron 
louid swim upon the water. Afterwards having landed upon 
le coast of Gaul near the mouth of the Rhone, they setUed 
lere, by the consent of the king of the country, and built a ci- 
' since called MaTseilles. This foundation is.said to have 
^n made in the reign of Tarquinius Prisons, about the second 
>ar of the 45th Olympiad, and 600 years before the birth of 
Jsus Christ. 

The king, who had received them into his dominions with 
reat goodness, being dead, his sonf did not show them so much- 
ivour. The growing power of their city gave him umbrage* 
fc was made to understand, that those strangers, whom he had 
eceived into his country, as guests and suppliants, might one 
ay make themselves masters of it by right of conquest. The fa- 
ie of the bitch was made use of upon this occasion, that asked 
er companion to lend her house only for eight days, till she 
ad brought forth her whelps; then by great intreaties obtain* 
i a second term to bring them up ; and at last when they 
ere ^own large and strong, made herself absolute mistress and 
foprietor of the place, from whence she could never afterwards 
e expelled. The Marseillians had, in con^^equence, at first a 
ude war upon their hands; but having been victorious, they 
ontinued in quiet possession of the lands that had been granted 
lem, within the bounds of which they were not long confined. 
In process of time they settled several^ colonies and built se« 
eral cities ; Agde, Nice, Antiba, Olbia ; which much extend-^ 
d their territory, and augmented their power. They had ports, 
rsenals, and-fleets, that rendered them formidable to their ene<« 
^ie§. So many new settlements || contributed to the spreading. 

* Hero4. 1. i, c. 164. TuHm. 1. xliii. c. 3. t Ibid, c? 4. 
«Stnb. p. iSq. I }«s in, I mi. €. 4« 
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of the Greek^l in Gaul, and occasioned a wonderful change ii 
them. The Gauls, quitting their ancient rusticity by degrees, 
began to be civilized, and to assume more gentle manners- 
Instead of breathing nothing but war, they accustomed them- 
selves to the obsei-vance of the laws of a wise government. 
They learned to improve their lands, to cultivate vines, and t< 
plant olives*. Hence so surprising an alteration ensued, ai 
well in the provinces as the people who inhabited them, thai 
it might have been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, bui 
Gaul had been changed into Greece. 

t The inhabitants of the new city made very wise laws for 
its policy and government, which was aristocratical, that is t( 
say, in the hands of the elders. The council of the city waj 
composed of 600 senators, who continued in that function dur^ 
lug life. Of that number 15 were elected to take care of thi 
current affairs, and three to preside in the assemblies in quali^ 
ty of prircipal magistrates, . I 

J llie right of hospitality was in singular estimation amongsj 
the Marseillians, and practised by them with the most exalted 
humanity. To niaint^in the security of the asylum they gav< 
to stranger s> no person was suffered to enter the city whi 
arms. Certain persons were placed at the gates, whose busi' 
ness it was to take care of Xhp arms of alt who came 4n, and u 
return them when they went out. 

Ail entrance was barred to such as might have been for id 
trodQcing sloth and a voluptuous life ; j9,nd- particular care wa 
taken to banish all double-dealing, falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves |j especially upon sobriety, modesty 
and frugality. The most considerable pwtion amongst them di< 
not exceed 100 pieces of gold, that is to say, very near 100 pis* 
toles. They were not allowed to lay out more than five in dress, 
and as many in jewels. Valerius Maximusif, who lived in the 
reign of Tiberius, admires the regulations of government observ' 
edat Marseilles in his time. *' That city," says he, " stedfastlj 
♦' retaining the** ancient severity of manners, excluded from the 
*' theatre those comedians whose pieces generally turn upon the 
'' subject of unlawful love." The reason jjiven for this maxira 

'. 
* Adeo magnus et hoipinibus et rebus impositus est niter, ut noo 

Graecia in Galliani emigrasse, sed Oailia in Grxciam translata viderc- 

tur. ^ Justin.' 

f Strab, 1. iv. p. 179. | Val. Max. L ii. c. 6. 

l Strab. 1. iv. p. i8r. ^ Lib. ii, c. 6. 

*• Eadetn ci vitas severitatis custos acerrima est : nullum aditntn in 
scenam niinijs dandp, quorum argumenta majore ex parte stupronini 
continent actus, ne ^alia spcctaadi coDiU/etudo etiani imitaodi Uccot}- 
sm~8uma,(. 
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still finer and more remarkable than the maxim itielf. 
Lest," adds the aithor, ^' a familiarity with such sort of 
shows should make the people more apt to imitate them." 
They would not adroit in funeral ceremonies, those indecent 
ars and lamentations with which they are generally attend- 
I, and ordered them to cease the same day by a domestic sa* 
•ifice, and an entertainment for the friends and relations of 
le deceased* : '* for is it consistent to abandon ourselves to 
immoderate affliction, cr to be offended at the Divinity for 
not having thought fit to share his immortality with us ?'* 
Tacitu^ has a passage upon the city of Mar^illes highly in 
s pruise ; it is in his life of Juhus Agricola his father* in law. 
iter having spoken of the excellent education he had rccciv- 
1 from the care and tender affection of f Julia Procilla his mo« 
ler, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who made him pass the 
lost early years of his youth in the study of those arts and sci* 
nces that suited his birth and age, he adds, " what had pre- 
served him from the dangers and disorders, to which youth 
in general are exposed, was, besides his own genius and dis- 
position, the good fortune of having from his infancy the city 
of Marseilles for his school, in the manners of whose inhabit 
tants the politeness of the Greeks, and the simplicity and re- 
' serve of the provinces, were happily united." ^rcebat cum 
b illecebris fieccantiu7ny firater i/isiua bonam integramque 7ta» 
uram^ quod statim parvulus iedem ac magistrant etndiorum 
^faaailiam habuerity locum Grteca comitate et fitovinciali par* 
imonia mistum ac be?ie conifiositum* 

From what I have said may be seen, that Marseilles wasbe« 
:ome a celebrated school for politeness, wisdom, and virtue, 
nd at the same time for all arts and sciences. Eloquence, phi- 
osophy, physics, mathematics, law, fabulous theology^, and all 
iinds of literature, were publicly professed there. This city 
)roduced \ the most ancient of the learned men of the west, I 
ipean Pytheafe, an excellent geographer and astronomer, who 
ived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, or indeed of Alex- 
inder the Great. 

They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts and scien- 
ces with equal ardour and success. Strabo relates, that in hh 
time (he lived in the reign of Augustus), the young nobility of 

* Etinim quid attinet, aut humano dolori indnlgen, aut divino na- 
nini invidiam fieri, quod immortalitatcm soam nobiscum partiri nolu- 
wit? 

t Mater Julia Procilla fuit rar^B catticatis. In hujus sinu indulgen- 
tiaque educatis, peromnem hooeetarum artium cuhum, piieriuain» a- 
dokscentiamque transegit. Tacit, in Agricol. c. iv. 

i Voss. in Hiitor* Grxc, 
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Rome went to MarieiUeBfor educa^oii; aad he prefers fliar 
place to the dfty of AthcDt itself j which is sayini; a great deal. 
We have idready seen that it retained &at privil^;e in the tioie 
e£ Tacitus the historian. 

The MarseiUians distin^^uished themsehres no less by die wis* 
dom of their government, than by th^r capacity and taste for 
learning* Cicero, in one of his orations, exceedingly magni-' 
fies their manner of governing their republic. * *« I am assor- 
^ ed,*^ says he» that not only in Greece, but in all odier Da- 
^< tions, there is nothing com]>arable to the wise polity estabtish- 
<^ ed at Marseilles. That city, so remote from the conntrf,! 
^ manners, and language of all other GredLS situated in Gaul, 
«< in the midst of barbarous nations that surround it en all sides, 
^ is so prudently directed by the counsels of its elders, that it 
<< is more easy to praisci than imitate, the wisdom of its go- 
** vemment.** 

They laid it down as a fundamental f rule of their politics, 
from which they never departed» to adhere inviolably to the 
Romans, to whose manners their own were more conformable, 
than to those of the barbarians around them. Be^des which, 
their neighbourhood to the Ligurians, of whom they were equal- 
ly enemies, could not but contribute to unite them by their 
common interests; that union enabling each party to make 
powerful diversions on both sides of the Alps. Iney according- 
ly rendei-ed the Romans great services at all times, and abo 
received considerable ai(!U from them upon many occasions. 

Justin \ relates a fact, which would be very much to the ho> 
Dourof the MarseiUians, ifitwei^ well confirmed. Having re- 
ceived advice, that tlie Gauls had taken and burned Rome, 
they deplored that disaster of dieir allies as much as if it had 
happened to their own city. Kor did they confine themselves 
to fruitless tears. Out of the gold and sih'er, either of ihe 
public or private persons, they raised the sum in which the 
Gaids had taxed the conquered, as the price of peace, and sent 
it to Rome. The j| Romans, infinitely affected with so noble 
an act of generosity, granted Marseilles the privilege of immu- 
nity, and the ri^tofsitting amongst the senators at the public 

* Ciijus c^ civctatis discipKnsm ati|ae gravttatem, non solum Gne- 
<im 8ed hsud srio an cunctis gcntibus, atitcponendam jure dicam : quz 
taai procul a Grxeorum omnittm regionibua, dtsctplinh^ lingnaque ii- 
visa, cnm in ultimis tcrris ciacta Gallorom geotibns, bar^me fluctiboi 
vUuator, «c optitnatum consilio gubematur, ut omnes ejus inatitati 
laudarc faciiius potsiot, quam eamlaH. Orat. pro Flatco. o. 6j. 

t Strab. L iv. p. i8o» \ Justin. 1. xliii- e. 6. 

I Liv. 1. sxi. n» »o, 25, a4. lyib. xtvi. a. 19. Xib. xxvii. n. $6. 
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tows. It it certain, that during the war with Hannibal, Marw 
iltes aided the Romans with all manner of food offices ; the 

miccesses which they eseperienoed in the first years of the 
ar, and which had deprived them of almost all their alliesi 
it being capable of shaldng' their fidelity in the least. 
In the civil war between Cssar and Pompey, that dty obsenr* 
I a conduct which well denotes the wisdom of its goremment. 
9Bsar*y against whom they had shut their gates, caused the 
» senators, who were in supreme authority, to come to hia 
imp, and represented to them, that he was sorry the war 
touid begin hf attacking their city ; that they ought rather to 
ibmit to the authority of all Italy, Uian to abandon themselves 
indly to the desires of one man ; and he added all the motives 
lost capable of persuading them. After havmg made their re- 
3rt to the senate they returned into the camp, and gave Cs* 
ir this answerf : that they knew the Roman people were di« 
ided into two parties : that it did not belong to them to deter- 
mine whach had the right on their side 4 that the two heads of 
lese parties were equally the protectors of their city ; and at 
^e same time its friends and benefactors : that for this reasouy 
iligedto express their gratitude aUke for both, it was incum* 
ent upon them neither to assist, nor receive the one into their 
ity or ports, to the prejudice of the other* They suffered a 
>ng siege, in which they showed all |K>ssible valour ; but at 
mgth, the extreme necessity to which they were reduced, by 
tie want of every thing, obliged them to surremler. However 
tiraged Caesar was at so obstinate a resistance, he could not 
efuse to the ancient reputation of the cit^, the favour of saving 
: from being plundered, and of preserving itt citizens. 

I should have believed myself wanting in some measure to 
tie glory of the French nation, and to that of a city which holds 
ne of the highest ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collected 
n this place part of those favourable 'reporU antiquity makes 
•f it. 1 hope the reader will pardon this digression ; which be- 
ides comes into my plan, and is part of the Grecian history. 

The affairs of Greece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and some other 
mntries, which I thought it necessary to treat in a scries, and 

• C«9. in Bel Civ. 1. 1. 

f IptelUgcre ne divisum eate fM>pnlom 2o parte* duas s neqoe tai jii. 
licii, nequ^soaram virinm dUcerpcre mra part just orcm habeat cau^. 
am : pnncipes wro canim cmc partium Co. Fomprinm et C. Cxsarem 
>atroao» civitatis — Paribua eorum bcneficiia, parem'K qu<»qtie volun- 
atem tribnere dcberc^ at ncatrum eornm contra aitenim juvsrc, auc 
IT be aut portibttt recipere. 

Vol,. ViJ, X 
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witli<mt intenmptkm, have made me suspend tkose of Moce^ 
nia, Syria, and Egypt ; to which it is bow time to return. 
^hall begin with MiM:edooia. 



SECTION in, 

JaVDRISCUS) YRETZNDKD SON OF PERSEUS, CAUSES HIM 
SELF TO BE PROCLAIMED KING OF UACJ!.O01fIA. 

Fifteen or sixteen years • after the defeat and death o 
iPerseus, Audriscus of Adramytta, a city of Troas in Asia Mi 
iior, a person of the^ meanest birth, gi\ ing hianself oat for th( 
son of Perseus, took upon him the name^^of Philip, and e&tere 
Macedonia in hopes of -making the inhabitants of tiie coontrj 
acknowledge him for their king. He had invented a story ii 
regard to his birth, which he reported wherever he passet 
* pretending that he was the son of Perseus by a concubine, ani 
that the prince his father had Caused him to be secretly brougli 
up at Adramytta, that in case of 111 fortune in the war agaius 
the Romans, some shoot of the royal line might remain : tha 
after the death of Perseus, he had been nurtured and bron^ 
up at Adramytta, till he was twelve years of age, and thatSii 
person who passed for his father finding himself at the point o 
death, had revealed the secret to his wife, and intrusted he 
with a writing, signed by Perseus with his own hand, whic 
attested all that has been said ; which writing she was to deli 
ver him (Philip) as soon as he should attain to the years o 
discretion. He added, that her husband having conjured he 
absolutely to conceal the affair till then, she had been most faith 
fill in keeping the secet, and had delivered that importau 
•writing to him at the appointed time ; pressing him to quitth< 
country before the report should reach the ears of Eumenes 
the declared enemy of Perseus, iest he should cajuse him totx 
■put to death. He was in hopes that he should be believed uwJ 
Tiis own word, and make Macedonia rise in his ^vour. \Vh«2 
he saw that all continued quiet, he retired into Syria, to the 
court of Demetrius Soter, whose sister Perseus had espoused. 
"That prince, who immediately perceived the fraud j caused his 
to be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended nobility, anfl 
had nothing in his itiien ormanners that expressed theprince, Ji^ 
great notice was tiiken of him at' Rome, and he was treated witb 
great contempt, without much trouble to keep a strict guanl 
upon him, or to confine him close. He took the advantage of 

^ A M. 385a- Ant. J. C. 152. Epitoti;Liv.l.xIviii-.l. Zwu 
rx Dione, 1. i. c. iz. Floruf, I. il. c, 14. 
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e negiigence ofhis guards, and made his escape from Romcw 
aving found means to raise a considerable army amongst the 
'hra.cians,. who entered into his views for the sake of deliver* 
ig themselves, by his means, from the Roman yoke, he made 
imself master of Macedonia, either by consent or force, and 
ssuTTied the mar^ of the royal dignity. Not content with this 
rst conquest, which had cost him little, he attacked Thessalyi 
nd subjected a part of it to his obedience. 

'Fhe affair then began to seem more important to the Ro« 
nans. They elected Scipio Nasica to eo thither, and appease 
(lis tutnalt in its birth, deeming him well qualified for that com* 
nisslon. He had indeed the art of managing men^s minds, and 
f bringing them into his measures by persuasion; and if hs 
houid. find it necessary to decide this affair by arms, he was 
'^ery capable of forming a project with wisdom, and executing 
t witH valour. As soon as he arrived in Greece, and had been 
'uU^ informed of the state of affairs in Macedonia and l^es- 
saly, he gave the senate advice of them ; and, without loss of 
time, visited the cities of the allies, in order to the immediate 
raising of troops for the defence of Thessaly, The Achsans, 
who continued at that time the most powerfulpeople of Greece, 
supplied him with the greatest number, forgetting past subjects 
of discontent. He presently took from the false Philip aU the 
places he had -possessed himself of in Thessaly, and droVe him< 
back into Macedonia. 

* However, it was well known at Rome from Scipio's lettersy - 
that Macedonia had occasion for a speedy support; The prs« 
tor, P. Juventius Thalna, had orders to repair thither as soon 
as possible with an army, which he did without loss of time. 
But looking upon Andriscus as only a pageant king, he did not 
think it incunibent upon him to take any great precautions 
against him,, engaged precipitately in a battle, wherein he lost 
his life, with part of his army ; the rest saving themselves only 
by favour of the night. The victor, elated with this success, 
and believing his authority sufficiently established, abandoned 
himself to his vicious inclinatioUs without any moderation or re- 
serve ; as if the being truly a king consisted in knowing ho 
law nor rule of conduct but his* passions. He was covetous, 
proud, insolent, and cruel. . Nothing was seen every where hut 
violence, confiscations of estates and murders. Taking the 
advantage of the terror occasioned by the defeat of the Roman 
army, he so^n recovered all he had lost in Thessaly. An em- - 
bassy sent, to him from the Carthaginians, who were at that : 

• \A*vM. 3§j$». Ant.J.C..i48#^ 
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time actually at war with the Romaaii very much augmented 
hb courage* 

Q* Cscilius Metellq8» lately elated prxtor, had succeeded 
Juventius. Andriscus had resolved to advance to meet him, 
but did not tliink it proper to remove far from the sea, and 
halted at Pydna, where he fortified his camp. The Roman 
prxtor Boon followed him. The two armies were in view of 
each other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus gained an 
advantage sufficiently considerable in a small combat of the 
cav airy. Success generally blinds and proves fatal to people of 
little experience. Andriscus, believing himself superior to the 
R ^mans, sent off a great detachment to defend his conquests in 
Tliessaly, This was a gross error; and Metellus, whose vigi- 
lance nothing escaped, did not fail to take the advantage of it. 
The army that remained in Macedonia was beat, and Aodris- 
cus obliged to fly* He retired amongst the Thradaiw, from 
whom he returned soon after with another army. He was so 
rn.sh as to hazard another battle, which was still less successful 
thnn the former. He had above 25,000 men killed in these 
two battles ; and nothing was wanting to the Roman glory but 
to seize Andriscus, who had taken refuge with a petty king of 
Thrace, to whose fidelity he had abandoned himself. But the 
Thracians did not stnnd much upon breach of faith, and made 
that the means to their interest. That prince delivered up his, 
guest and suppliant into the hands of Metellus, to avoid draw- 
ing upon himself the wrath and arms of the Romans. Andris- 
cus was sent to the Romans. 

Another adventurer, who also called himself the son of Per- 
seus, and took upon -him the name of Alexander, had the same 
fate with the first, except being seized by Metellus; he retired 
into Dardania, where he effectually concealed himself. 

It was at this time Macedonia was entirely subjected to the 
Romans, and reduced into a province. 

A third usurper, some years after, appeared again, and set 
himself up as the son of Perseus, under the name of Philip. 
.His pretended royalty was but of short duration. He was over- 
come, and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterwards sur- 
named Scrofa, from having said that he would disperse the 
CQcmy, ut Scrofa Porcosm 
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SECTION IV. 

ROUBLES IN ACRAIA.*— METBLLU» AND MUMMTUS SET* - 
TLE THOSE TROUBLES.— THE LATTER TAKES CORINTH,. 
AND DESTROYS IT* 

Me TELLUS,* after having pacified Macedonia, continued 
lere some time. Great conimotions had arisen ^mongst the 
chsans of the league, occasioned by the temerity and avarice 
f those who held the first offices. The resolutions of their as- . 
Jmblies were no longer guided by reason, prudence, and 
luity, but by the interest and passions of the magistrates^ and 
le blind caprice of an untractable multitude. The Achaean 
ague and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Rome, upon an af- 
ir about which they were divided. Damocritus, notwithstand- 
gi who was the supreme magistrate of tlie Achaeans, had 
wised war to be declared against Sparta. MetcUus had sent 
'desire that hostilities might cease till the arrival of the com- . 
lissioners from Rome, who were appointed for terminating 
(eir differences. But neither he nor Diasus, who succeeded 
im, paid any regard to that reqyest. Both of them entered . 
aconia with their troops, and laid waste the country. 
The commissionei*8 being arrived, the assembly was summon-, 
i to Corinth. Aurelius Orestes was at the head of the commis- 
on. The senate had given them orders to weaken the body 
f the league ; and for that end, to separate as many cities as 
)ey could from it. Orestes notified to the assembly the decree 
Fthe senate; vr hereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, Heraclea,-near 
lount (Eta, and Orchomeno* of Arcadia, were secluded from 
le league, under pretence that those cities did not originally 
impose a part of the body of the Achaejyis. When the depu- . 
es quitted th.e assembly, and reported this decree to the mul- 
tude, they grew furious, and fell upon all the Lacedaemonians 
\ey found in Corinth ; tore those out of the house of the com- , 
lissioners who had taken refuge there ; and would have 
•eated themselves no better, had they not escaped their vio- ., 
inceby%ht. 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, gave an , 
ccount of what had passed. The senate was highly incensed 
t it, and immediately deputed Julius* with some other commis- 
ioners iiito Achaia ; but instructed thein to complain with 

* A. M. 3857. Ant. J. C 147. Pausan; in Achaisc p.'42i.— • 
i8. Polyb. Legat. cxKii, cirfiT. Id. in Excerpt, de Virt. Ct Vit. ft • 
SX.—189. Juitio*!* zxxiv. c« 1, Flor. I ii. c. \^ 
" • X 2 . 
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moderation, and only to exhort the Adwans not to give ear 
bad coanselv lest by their imprudence they should incur di 
. grace with the Romans ; a misfortune it was in their power i 
aToidy by punishing those who had exposed them to it. Ca 
thage was not yet taken, so that it was necessary to act irii 
caution in regard to allies so powerful as the Adiseans. Tl 
CMnmissioners met on their way a deputy soit by the seditia 
to Rome : they carried him back with them to E^um, where ti 
.•diet of the nation had been summoned to assemble. They %po\ 
^in it with great moderation and kindness. They did not ktd 
a fingle word in their discourse concerning the ill treatment 
the commiraioners, or excused it better than the A<maeans thi 
selves would have done ; and were as reserved in regard to 
cities they had been for separating from the league. They c 
fined themselves to exhorting them not to aggravate their fi; 
fiult, nor to irritate the Romans any further ; and to l€av\ 
Laced»monia in peace. Such moderate remonstrances werj 
extremely agreeable to all the persons of sense in the asseni 
bly : but Diatus, Critolaus, and their factiwi, all chosen out i 
the vilest, most impious, and most pernicious persons in eaq 
city, blew up the flame of discord ; msinuating, that the lenij 
of the Romans proceeded only from the bad condition of tbej 
. affairs in Africa, where they had been worsted in several e^ 
. gagements, and from the fear they were in lest tiie Achza 
kague should declare against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with sufficiei 
de^rence. They were told that Thearidas should be sent i 
Rome ; that they had only to repair to Tegea,* to treat ther 
with the Lacedaemonians, and to indine Uiero to peace. The 
went thitl^r accordingly, and persuaded the Lacedaemonians t 
an accommodation with the Achcans, and to suspend all hostij 
ities, till riew commissioners should arrive from Rometopacif 
all diiSerences* But Critolaus's cabal took their meusores ii 
such a manner, that nobody, except that magistrate, went t 
the congress ; and he did not arrive there till he was almost o< 
longer expected. . Conferences were held with the Lacedamc 
nians ; but Critolaus would not come into any measures. B 
said, that he was not impowered to decide any thing withoi! 
the consent of the nation, and that he would«i*eport the affiii 
in the general diet, which could not be summonad in less than 
six months. That bad stratagem y or rather breach of faith, ex* 
^eadingly offended Julius. After having dismissed the Lace* 

*' A city on the bank* •/ the fttrotas. 
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lacwMXuans, he set out for Rome, where he described CritelMt 
IS ^ violent and extravagant man* 

'Fbe commisttioners were qo sooner out of Peloponnesus than 
i^ritolaus ran from city to city daring the whole winter, and 
(umnaoned aaaeroblteft, under colour of communicating what had 
>een said to the Lacedaemonians in the conferences held at Te« 
sea, 5ut in fact to vent invectives against the Romans, and to 
3ut an odious construction upon all they had done, in oraer to 
inspire the same spirit of animosity and aversion whi^ he him* 
self had against them ; and he only succeeded too well. - He» 
Desides, prohibited all judges from prosecuting and imprisoning 
any Achaean for debt, till the conclusion of the affiiir between 
the diet and Lacedsemon. By that means, whatever he said had 
all the efiect he desired, and disposed the multitude toigreceiTe 
such orders as he thought fit to give them. Incapable of form* 
ing right judgments ei the future, they suffered themselves to be 
caught with the bait of the first advantage he proposed to 
theia. 

Metelltts having received advice in Macedonia of the troa- 
bles in Pel<^onesu8, deputed thither finir Romans of distinc- 
tion, who arrived at Corinth at the time the council was. as* 
sembled there. They spoke in it with abundance of modera* 
tion ; eiLhorting the Achaeans not to draw upon themselves, by 
imprudent lashuess and levity, the resentment of the Romans. 
They were treated with contempt, and ignominiously turned 
out of the assembly. An innumerable crowd of workmen and 
artificers rose about them and insulted them. All the cities of 
Achaia were at that time in a kind of delirium ; but Corinth 
was far more frantic than the rest» and abandoned to a kind 
of madness. They had been persuaded, that Rome intended to 
enslave them all, and absolutely tu destroy the Achasan league, 
Critulaus seeing with pleasure that every thing succeeded to 
his wishes, harangued the multitude, enflamed them against 
the magistrates who did not enter into his views ; flew out 
against the ambassadors themselves, animated them against 
the Romans, and gave them to understand, that it was not 
without previous good measures he had undertaken to make 
head against the Romans : that he had kings in his party ; and 
that the republics were also ready to join it. By these sedi- 
tious discourses he prevailed to have war declared against the 
Lacedaemonians, and, in consequence, indirectly against the 
Romans. The ambassadors tfien separated. One of them re- 
paired to Lacedaemon, to observe the motions of the^enemy ; 
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Metdlus at Athens. 

iThc magbtrate of the Bceotiansy whose name was Pytheas, 

equaUy rash and violent with CritoUus, entered iato hL mea. 

•uresy and engaged the Bceotians to join their sums with those 

©f the Achacans ; they were discontented with a sentence Rome 

had given agwnstthem. The city of Chalcis suffered itself also 

to be drawn into their party. The Achaeans, with secb feeble 

aids, beheved themselves in a condition to support all tJie 

weight of the Roman power ; so much were they blinded by 

their rage and fury. ' 

V • The Romans had chosen Mummius for one ctf theconsuls. 

and charged him with the Acbasan war. Metellus, to depiw 

hwft of the glory of terminating this war, sent new embassadors 

to the Achscans, with promises that the Roman people should 

forget all that had passed, and pardon their faults, if they would 

return to their duty, and consent that certain cities which had 

been proposed before, should be dismembered from theleawje 

This proposal was rejected with disdain. Upon which Metell 

his advanced with his troops against the rebels, fife came up 

with them near the city of Scarphaea in Locris, and obtabed a 

•considerable victory over them, in which he took more thaa 

1000 prisoners, Critolaus disappeared in the batUe without hs 

• being known what became of Wm. It was supposed that in the 

thglU he had fallen mto the marshes, and been drowned Disc- 

us took upon him the command in his stead^gave lihertv to the 

slaves, and arm?d aU the Achsans and Arcadians capable of 

^bearing arms. That body of troops amounted to 14,000 foot. 

and 600 horse. He gave orders besides for the raisine of 

troops meveiy city. The exhausted cities were in tlw m. 

.most desolation. Many private persons, reduced to despair, 

•laid violent hands upon themselves j otKers abandoned an un' 

happy country where they foresaw their destruction was inevi- 

table Notwithstanding the extremity of these misfortunes, 

they had no thoughts of taking the only measures that could 

prevent them. They detested the rashness of their chiefs, and 

nevertheless came into their measures. 

Metellus, after the battle before mentioned, 'feH in with 1000 
Arcadians m Boeotia, near Cheronasa, who were endeavourine 
to return into their own country ; these were an put to the 
^wd. From Aence he marched with liis victorious army to 
IJwbes, which he found almost entirely deserted. Moved with 

.♦A.M.3858, Ant. J. C.146. 
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le deplorable condition of that city, he ordered that the tem« 
es and houses should be spared ; and that none of the mha* 
tants, either in the city or country, should be made prisonen, 
' put to death. He excepted from that nunnber Pytheat, the 
ithor of all their miseries, who was brought to him and pat to 
5ath. From Thebes, after having taken Megara, the garri* 
m of which had retired upon his approach, he made his 
oops march to Corinth, where Disus had shut himself up, 
!e sent thither three of the principal persons of the league, 
lio had taken refuge with him, to exhort the Achsans to re- 
irn to their duty, and accept the conditions of peace offered 
lem . Metellus ardently desired to terminate the aflair be- 
>re the arrival of Mummius. The inhabitants on their side, 
ere equally desirous of seeing a period of their misfortunes ; 
at that was not in their power, the faction of Disus dispos* 
ig of every thing. The deputies were thrown into prison, 
nd would have been put to death, if Disus had not seen the 
n altitude extremely enraged at the punishment he had inflict- 
d upon Sosicrates, who talked of surrendering to the Ro- 
nans. The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 

Things were in this condition when Mummius arrived. He 
.ad hastened his march, from the fear of finding every tht}>|»^ 
•acified at his arrival, and lest another should have the glory 
f concluding this war. Metellus resigned the command to 
im, and returned into- Macedonia. When Mummius had as- 
ennbled all his troops he advanced to the city, and* encamped 
efore it, A body of his advanced guards being negligent of 
uty upoi\ their post, the besieged made a sally, attacked them 
igorouslT) killed many, and pursued the rest almost to the en- 
rance of their camp. This small advantage very much en« 
ouraged the Achaeans, and thereby proved ftital to them* 
)ixus oflered the consul battle. The latter to augment his 
ashness, kept his troops within the camp, sis if fear prevented 
ivok from accepting it The joy and presumption of the Achs* 
ins rose to an inexpressible height. They advanced furious- 
y with all their troops, having placed their wives and chil- 
Iren upon the neighbouring eminences to be spectators of the 
>attle, and caused a great number of carriages to follow them, 
;o be laden with the booty they should take from the ene- 
ny ; so fully did they assure themselves of the victory. 

Never was there a more rash or ill-founded confidence. Tlie 
faction had removed from the service and councils all such as 
17 ere capable of commanding the troops, or conducting affairs, 
md had substituted ^thers in their room, without either talentsr 
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or abtlitjr ; ia ordmr to their being more ubsolutelf nastets d 
the government, and ruling without opposition. The chief, 
"without military knowledgCt valour, or experience, had no other 
merit than a blind and frantic rage. They had already com- 
mitted an excess of folly in hazarding a bs^ttle, which was to 
deoide their fate, without necessity, instead of thinking of a 
long and braf e defence in so strong a place as Corinth, and d 
obtaining good conditions by a vigorous resistance. The battk 
was fought near * Leucopetra, and the defile of the isthiniis. 
The consul had posted part of his horse in an ambuscade, 
which they quitted at a prop«r time for charging the Achxan 
cavalry in fiatik ; who, surprised by an unforeseen attack, gav( 
way immediately* The infantry made a little more resistance; 
but, as it was neither covered nor sustained by the horse, it 
was soon broke and put to flight. If Diaeus had retired iQt( 
the place, he might have held out some time, and obtained ai 
honourable caj)itiilation from Mummius, whbse sole aim was tc 
put an end to the war. But abandoning himself to despair, b 
Tode full speed to Megalopolis, his country ; and having en 
tei ed his house, set fire to it, killed his wife, to prevent hei 
falling into the hands of the enemy, drank poison, and \i 
that manner put an end td his life, worthy of the many crime 
he had committed. 

After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all hope of defendiB 
themselves. As they found they were without counsel, leaden 
courage, or views, nobody had any thoughts of rallying th 
wrecks of the army, in order to make any further resistance 
and oblige the victor to grant them some supportable cMiditions 
so that all the Achaeans who had retired iiito Corinth, am 
most of the citizens quitted it the following night, to save tbem 
selves where they could. The consul having -entered the city 
abandoned it to 4je plundered by the soldiers. All the me 
who were left in it jwere put to the sword, and the women aa 
children ^old ; and afker the statues, paintings, and riches 
moveables were removed, in ordc^r to their being carried ft 
Rome, the houses were set on fire, and the whole city continn 
<3bwniversally in flames for several days. ^ From that time tiii 
Corinthian brass became more famous than ever* though it ha( 
been in reputation long before. It is pretended that the golti 
silver, and brass, which was melted, and rantbgetherin thiscon 
fiagration, formed a new and precious metal. The walls wert 
nfterwards demolished, and razed to their very f(nmdatioi& 

* Tbt> place itjiow HOC knofn.. 
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lII this was executed hj order of the aenatc, topniiish the in* 
alence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law of nations 
1 their treatment of the ambassadors sent to them by Rome. 

Thus was Corinth ruined the same year Carthage was taken 
nd destroyed by iheRomans, 952 years after its<^mlHtioii bf 
Jetes, the son of Hippiotes, sixth in descent from Hercules* 
: doe& not appear that they had any thoughts of raiKiig n^ir 
roops for the defence of the country, or summoned any a^^sem* 
ly to deliberate upon the measures it was necessary to take ; 
or that any one took upon him to propose any remeily for the 
►ublic calanifties, or endeavoured to appease the Romans, by 
ending deputies to implore their clemency. One would have 
bought,- from this general inactivity, that the Ach«ah league 
lad been entirely buried in the ruins of CorinCh ; so much had 
he dreadful destruction of that city alarmed, and universally 
iismayed the people. 

The cities that had joined in the revolt of the Acheans were 
ilso punished by the demolition of their walls, and by being dis- ^ 
irmed . The ten commissioners, sent by the senate to regulate 
he affairs of Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished 
)opular government in all the cities, and established niagis- 
rates in them, who were to have a certain revenue out of the 
public funds. In other respects, tliey were left in possession of 
:heir laws and liberty. They abolished also all the general as* 
jemblies held by the Achaeins, Boeotians, Phocsans, and other 
people of Greece ; but they were re-established soon after. 
Greece, from that time, was reduced into a Roman province, 
called the province of Achaia : because at the taking of Corinth, 
the Ach»ans were the most powerful people of Greece. The 
Roman people sent a praetor thither every year to govern it. ^ 
Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, thought proper 
to show th.it example of severity, in order to deter others whom 
its too great clemency rendered bold, rash, and presuming, 
from the hope they had of obtaining the Roman people's par- 
don for their faults. Besides which, the advantageous situation 
of that city, where such as revolted might canton themselves, 
and make it a place of arms against the Romans, determined 
them to ruin it entirely. * Cicero, who did not disprove of 
Carthage and Numantia being used in that manner, could have 
■wished that Corinth had been spared. 

• Majores nostri— Carthaginem et Numantiamfunditussuitulerunt, 
Sed credo illos sccutos opportnnitatem loci maxime, ne posset aliquando 
ad bellttBi focieodum locua ipse adhortari. Cic de OiEc. L i. n« 3J* 
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The bootjr taken ftt Corinth wssaoldy and oonadenUe nw 
raitedfromit. Amongattiie paintings there was a pecedravi 

a the most celebrated * hand io Greece, t representiDgBao 
OS, the beauty of which was not known to the Romans, who 
were at that time entirely ignorant In the polite arts. Polybi- 
psy who was then In the colintryy as I shall soon observe, hsui 
the mortification to see that pahiting serve the scddiers for a ta- 
ble to play at dice upon. It was adju^;ed to Attalus, in tbe 
tale made of the booty, lor 600,000 sesterces, that is^ about 
36^/. sterling. Pliny mentions another picture of the same 
pointer's, which the same Attains purchased for 100 talents, or 
lOOyOCX) crowns* That prince's riches were immense, aod 
were become a proverb, MtaHcit cofutitionidus. Nevertheless 
tiiese sums seem repugnant to probability. However it were, 
the consul^ surprised that the price of the painting in questiop 
should rise so high, interposed his authority, and retamed it 
eontrary to public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of 
Attains ; because he imagined there was some hidden virtue ia 
the piece, unknown to him. He f did not act in that laanuer 
for his private interest, nor with the view of appropriating it 
to himself, as^e sent it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the ^ 
dty . In doing which, says Cicero, he adorned and embellished j 
his house much more essentially, than if he had placed that 
picture in it. The taking of the richest and most opulent citf 
of Greece did not enrich him cme farthing. Such noble disin* 
terestedness was at that time common in Rome, and seemed 
less the virtue of private persons, than of the age itself. To 
take the advantage of office and command foi«enrichiDgaman'$ 
self, was not only shameful and in&mous, but a criminal abase. 
The painting we speak of was set up in the temple of Cercsi 
whither the judges went to see it out of curiosity, as a master- 
piece of art ; and i| remained there till it was burned with tiia( 
temple. 

Mummius was a great warrior, and an excellent man, but 
had neither learning, knowledge of arts, nor taste for paiDting 
or sculpture, the merit of which he did not distinguish ; not be* 

* This painter wat called Ari«tfde». The picture mentioned here, { 
was io tuch ettimation, that it was commonly said," ^* all painting 
** are nothing in comparison to the Bacchus ** 

f Strab. 1 viii. p. 381. Plin, 1. vii. c; 38. et Uxsit c. 4. et 10. 

i Numquid IjUcius Alunimiuft copiostor, cum copioainimam to'-^- 
IvfiditUi auitu^issct ^ Ituliam ornate, qram domnm tnzw, V'^"^ 
Quas^quam Italia ornata, domus ipsa mihi videtur ornatior. Lauf >^ 
•tinentijB non hominis est solum, sed etiam temporum— Habere qv 
•ttti remp. non mod* turpe est, sed sceleratnm etiam et ncfariuis Of 
dcOffc. 1 i. n. 76, 77. 
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ving there was any difference between picture andiHCtiire, 

statue and statue, nor that the name of the great masters in 
>se arts gave them their value. This he fully explained up« 
ciie pres>«:nt occasion He * had ordered persons to take care 
iranspurting mahy of the paintings and statues of the most 
cellent masters to Rome. Never liad loss been so irrepara* 
;, as that of such a deposit, consisting of the masterpieces of 
)se rare ariisttf^ who contributed almost as much as the great 
ptams, to the rendering of their age glorious to posterity, 
ucnmius, hov(rever, in recommending the care of that preci- 
s collection to those to whom he conhded them, threatened 
tm very seriously, that if the statues, paintings, and other 
ag^, with which he charged them, should be either lost, or 
oiled upon the way, he> would oblige them to find others at 
2ir own cost and charges. 

Were it not to be wished, says an historian who haspresery* 
us this fact, that this happy ignorance still subsisted ; and 
)oLd not^uch a grossness be mhnitely preferalrie, in regard 
\:he public good^ to the exceeding delicacy of taste of the pre- 
lu age fr»r such sort of rari -ies ? He spoJ^e at a time when 
at taste for excellent paintings among the magistrates, was 
e occasion of thieir committing all manner of frauds and rob* 
Ties in the provinces. 

I nave said that Polybiu?, on returning into Peloponnesus, had 
e aifllction to see the destruction and burning of Corinth , 
id his country reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 
any t thing was capable of giving him consolation ip so mourn* 
il a conjuncture, it was the opportunity of defending the me- 
mory of Fhilopoemen , his master in the science of war. I have 
Iready observed, th^t a Roman, having taken it into his head 
» have the statues erected to that hero taken down, had the 
Dpudence to prosecute him criminally as if he had been stiU 
tive, and to accuse him before Mummius, of having been an 
aeray to the Romans, and of having always opposed their de- 
gns to the utmost of his power. That accusation was extra* 
&gant, but had some colour in it, and was not entirely, with* 

* Mumnutts taip nidis fait, ut eapta .Corlntho, cum maiimonim ar* 
ficum perfecta maoibut £»buU» ac ttatuas in Italiam purtandaa loca- 
't| julterct prciici conducentibus, at ea« p«rdidia«cDt, novas eaa reddi* 
ira». Non tamen puto da bites, Vinici, quia niaglt pro republics iue- 
^t manere adiiuc radem Corinthiorutn ioL«Uectain, quam in tantam ea 
iteili.i ; et quin hac prudentia illa^imprudcatia decori publiso fucrit 
on«rcB.entior. Veil. Paterc. 1. i. n. 13. 

tPoiyb inKiccrpt. p, I9C-*ioa. 
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ovi lamdai&otu Polyfaiut htHidly: took Qpea him his de&nca 
He represented Philqpoenem as the greats captam Greece 
had produced in the latter times ; that he mig^t, perhaps, b&ve 
earned his zeal for the litierty cf lii^ countFy a little too far; 
but that he had rendered the Roman people copsiderable sei- 
vioes upon several occauons; as in their wars against AntJo- 
thuaai^ ^e ^tohans* The commissioners before vhombe 
ptleaded so noble a cause, mov«d with his reasons, and sd!l 
fliore with his gratitude for his master^ decreed Uiat the stataes 
of Plalopiemen should continue as they i^ere in all places. Po< 
^bius, taking the advantage of Muramiss's good di^[)ositioo, 
demanded also the statues of Aratna and A(4&sh8 ; wkich were 
granted him^ though they had already be^ carried out of Pe« 
h^Mmnesus into Acamania. The Achaeana were so charmed 
with the zeal Polybius had expressed upon this occaaon for the 
honour of the great men of his country^ that they erected a s&- 
tue of marble .to himself, ^ 

He gave at the same time a proof of his disin^resteedDesSf 
which did him as much honour amongst his citizens, as hisde- 
ience of the memory of Philopcemen. After the destractioR of 
Corinth it was thought proper to punidi ^e authors of the in- 
aolt done io the Roman ambassadbrs, and their estates and ef- 
fects were sold by auction. When those of Dissus were put up, 
who had been the principal in that affront* the ten comnussioo- 
^rs ordered the quasstor who sold them> to kt P<dybiQs uke 
whatever he thought fit out of them) with<wt taking s^y ^ 
from him upon that account. He refused that offer, as adrao* 
tageous as it appeared, and should have thought himsetf in Roiae 
measure an accomplice of that wretch's crimes^ had he accept* 
edany part of his fortune; beside which v he believed it in^* 
B^OUB to enrich himself out of the spoils of his fellow-citisens. 
He would not only accept nothing himseli^ ixif eiduirted hii 
frittids not to desire any thing of what had appertained to D»' 
us; and all that fi^wed his example w^re esEtremely ap* 
plauded. 

This action made the commissioners * conceive so high an 
esteem for Polybius, that upon their leaving Greece, they desir* 
ed him togo to all tfaijB pities which had been lutefy conqnered^ aoa 
to accommodate their difierenices, till timehad fM^customed them 
to the change which had been made* and to the new laws pre- 
scribed them . Polybius discharged that honourable commissw* 
with 80 much goodness, justice, and prudence, that no fvr*^ 
eontests arose in Achaia, either in regard to the gcvemmcnt 
in general^ or the affairs of particulars. In gratitude for s* 

* Polyb, in Excerpt, p. t90| &c* 
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E^at a benefit) «lAt«es were tovoted tofatm ih diffireDt places ; 
upon the base of one of which was this inscription : ^ That 
'< Oreeceh^heenguil^of no errors, if she had faeariseaed 
^^ from tte first to the counsels of Polytnns; but»lliat after, bar 
(( faults, he alone bad been her deliverer." 

P^ybioS) after having ertaUished order and trsaquHlfty hi fail 
country, returned to join Scipio at Rome, from whoictt be 
accompanied htm to Kumatitia, at the siege of which be waa 
present. MHien Scipio was dead, be returned intd Greece ; 
and having enjojed there * the esteem, gratitude, and afiectlon 
of his beloved dtieens, he died at the age of 83 years, q£ a 
wound be received by a fan from bis horse. 

Metettns, upon his return to Rome, was honoured with a 
triumph^ as commeror of Macedonia and Achata, and sumamed 
Maoedonicus. The fake king, Andriscus, was led before his 
chariot. Among the spcnls, he caused what was called the 
troop (^Alexander the Great* to be carried in the pvocession% 
That - prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having lost S5 oC 
his friends, ordered Lysippus, the most excellent artist in that 
way, to make each of them an equestrian sutue, to which he 
added bis own. The sUtues were set up in Dium, a city of 
Macedonia. Metellus caused them to be transported to Rome, 
and adorned his triumph with them* 

Mummius obtakied also the honour of a triumph, aod,ifi 
t^onsequence of having conquered Achaia, was sumamed A» 
chadeaa. He exhibited a great number erf statues and paintings 
in his triumph, which were afterwards made the ornaments of 
the public buHdings at Rome, and of several other cities dt Ita* 
ly ; bot not one of them entered^ the conqueror^s own house.. 



SECTION V. 

HfifLtCtlONS ON THE CAUSES OF TttE GHASSStja 
D£GL£NSIOK AND RUIlf OF G&EECK. 

AiTTva having seen the fiaal ruin of Greece, which has sup* 
ptied us through a series of so many ages with such fine exam«i 
pies of heroic virtues aad memorable events, we may be ad» 
xaittedto return to the place from whence we began, and con* 
sider, by way of ebridgaient, and at one view, the rise, pro* 
gress, and declension of the principal states that composed JbU 
llieir whole duratiou maybe divided into four agej». ' 

f Luciwit ia Masrab»pt 14a.. 
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The ^M and tecond Jge9ofGret€e. 

I SHALL not dwell upon the ancient ori^ of the Greeks, 
nor the fabukmt times before the Trojan war, which make the 
first age, and may be called the infancy of Greece. The se« 
cond age, which extends from the taking of Troy toJthe reign 
of DariuB I. king of Persia, was in a manner its youth. Iq 
those early years it formed, fortified, and prepared itself foi 
those great things it was afterwards to act, and laid the four 
dations of that power and glory, which at length rosesohigi 
and became the admiration of all future ages* 

The Greeks, as Monsieur * Bossuet observes, whohadnaj 
turally abundance of wit, had been cultirated by kings and co^ 
lonies which came from Egypt, who, settiing in several patt^ 
of the country, spread universally the excellent polity of the 
Eg} ptians. It was from them they learned thje exercises cf 
the body, wrestling, the horse, foot, and chariot races, and the 
other combats, which they carried t»^their highest perfection, 
an effect of the glorious crowns given to the victors in thel 
Olympic games. But the be§t thing taught them by the EgJTij 
tians, was to be docile and obedient, and to sufier themselrefl 
to be formed by laws for the good of the public. They iwercl 
not private persons, who regarding nothing but their own im 
terests and concerns, and have no sense of the calamities dim 
state, but as they suffer themselves, or as the repose of thoj 
own family is involved in them : the Greeks wei"c taught tq 
consider themselves and their families as part of a greater! 
body, which was that of the state. The fathers brought up 
their children in this opinion ; and the children were taught 
from their cradle, to look upon their country as their common 
mother, to whom they more strictly appertained than to their 
parents. ^ 

The Greeks, instituted thus by degrees, believed they were 
capable of governing for themselves, and most of the cities 
formed themselves mto republics, under different forms of go- 
vernment, which had all of them liberty for their vital princi- 
ple ; but that liberty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to 
laws. The advantage of this government was, that the citizens 
loved their country the better from transacting their affairs ia 
common, and from being all equally capable of its honours and 
digniticF. Besides this, the condition of private persous, to 
which all returned when they quitted c^mployments, prevented 
them from abusing an authority, of which they might soon be 

♦ Univeml History. 



lepriired $ iHiep6SM power often becomes lumglityy mijuily and 
9ppreasive» when under no restraints, and when it is Co have 
a long or > conrtnnal durAtlon* 

The lore of labour remored the vices and passions, whldi 
generaUjr occaaion the min of states. Thejr led a laboriovs and 
Kfsy ti&flBtent upon the caitivation of lands and of arts, and not 
excluding die hvabandanan or the artiitfrom ^e first dignities 
of the state ; preserving between all the dtiaens and members 
of the state a great equality, void of pomp, luicniy, or ostenta- 
tion. He who had commanded the army for one year, (ought 
the next in lh# rank of a private officer, and was not ashamd 
of the most common fhnotions in the armies either by land or 
tea. 

The rdgoing character in all the cities of Greece, was a par- 
ticular aoectkm for poverty, the mean of fortune, simplicity in 
buildings, moveables, dress, equipage, domestics, and table, it 
is surprising to consider the small retributions with which they 
were satisfied for their application in public employments and 
services rendered the sute. 

What might -not be expected from a people formed in this 
nuumer, educated and nurtured iir these principles, and indued 
from their earliest infancv with maxims so proper to exalt the 
8oq1, and to inspire it witti great and noble sentiments ! The 
efibcts exceeded all idea, and all hope that could possibly have 
been conceived of them. 

2%f Mfd Jge <if Greece. 

W£ now come to the glorious times of (TreecQ, which have 
^en, and will for ever be, the admiration of all ages. The me- 
rit and virtue of the Greeks, shut up within the obscure com- 
pass of their cities had but faintly dawned, and shone with but 
a feeble ray till this age. To produce and place them in their 
full light, some great and important occasion was necessary, 
whereb Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, and expo- 
sed to extreme dangers, was compelled ip some measure to 
quit her home, and to show herself abroad in open day iuch as 
she was. And this was supplied by the Peraans in their inva- 
sions of Greece, first under Darius, knd afterwards under 
Xerxes, All Asia, armed with the whole force of the east, . 
overflowed on a sudden, like an impetuous torrent, and came 
pouring with innumerable troops, both by sea and land, against 
a little spot of Greece, which seemed under tlie necessity of 
being entirely swallowed up and overwhelmed at the first 
shock. Two small cities, however, Sparta and Athens, nt 

only resist those formidable armies, but attack, defeat, pursue. 
Y3 
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and destroftiie greatest part of Uiem. Let tli^ reader caQ to 
mindy which is aU I Have here in view, the prodigies of valour 
and fortitode, which shone at that dme, and continoed to da 
to long after on like occasions. To what were the Greeksis* 
dehted for such astonishing s&coesses, so much above all pro- 
I>ability9 unless to the principles I have mentioned, which were 
profoundly engraven in their hearts by edteation, example, 
and practice, and were become by long habit a seocmd satnre 
in them ? 

Those principles, we cannot repeat it too often, iftrt the 
love of poverty, contempt of riches, disregard-of self interest, 
attention to the public good, desire of glorjr, love of their codo- 
try ; but above all, such a zeal for liberty, which no danger 
was capable of intimidating, and such an irreconcile^Ue abhor- 
rence tor whoever conoeiv^ the least thought against it, as 
united their couosels, and put an end to aU dissension and dis- 
cord in ^ moment. 

There was some difference between the republics as to au- 
thority and power,. but none in regard to liberty ; on that side 
they were plerfectly equal. The states of ancient Greece were 
exempt from that ambition' which occauons so many wars in 
monarchies, and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves, 
or of making conquesu at the expence of eacli other. Thef 
confined themselves to the cultivation, improvement, and de* 
fence of their lands, but did not endeavour to usurp any thing 
from their neighbours. The Weaker cities, in the peaceable 
possession of their territory, did n«t appiNshend invasion from 
the more powerful. This occasioned such a multitude of ci- 
ties, republics, and states of Greece, which subsisted to the la- 
test times in a perfect independence, petaining their own forms 
of government, with the laws, customs, and usages derived 
from their forefathers. 

When we examine with some attention the conduct of these 
people, either at home or abroad, their assemblies, deliberations, 
and motives for the resolutions they take, we cannot suflBciently 
admire the wisdom of their government; and we are tempted 
to demand of ourselves, from whence could arise this greatness 
of soul in- the burghers of Sparta and Athens ; whence those 
noble sentiments, this consummate wisdom in politics, this pro- 
found and universal knowledge in the art of war, whether fcr 
the invention and construction of machines for the attack and 
defence of places, or the drawing up and disposing all the mo- 
tions bf an army in battle ; add to this, that supreme ability 
in maritime afTairs, which always rendered their fleet victorious, 
which so gloriously acquired them the empire of the sea^ ^ 
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iliged the Pemans to renoonce it for ever by a sokmii 

•eaty ? 

We see here a remarkable diflerence between the Greeks 
nd Romans. The latter, immediately after their conquesti, 
jfifered themselves to be corrapted by pride and luxury. Af- 
vt Antiochus had submitted to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdu* 
d by their victorious arms, conquered its conquerors by rich* 
s and voluptuousness ; and that change of manners was verv 
adden and rapid, especially after Carthage, Uie hauehty ri* 
al of Rome, was destroyed. It was not so with the Greeks, 
Nothing was more exalted than the victories they had gained 
•ver the'Persians ; nothing more soorhing than the gfonr they 
ad acquired by their j;reat and illustrious exploits. After so 
;lorious a period, the Greeks long persevered in the same 
ove of simplicity, fmgaUty, and poverty ; the same remote* 
less from pomp and luxury ; the same zeal and ardour for the 
lefenceof their liberty, and the preservation of their ancient 
nanners. It is well known how much the islands and pro* 
rinces of Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so often tri- 
imphet§y were abandoned to eflferainate pleasure and luxury ; 
:hey, however, never suflkred themselves to be infected |)y that 
contagious softness, and constantly preserved themselves from 
the vices of conquered people. It is true, they did not make 
those countries provinces^ but their commerce and example 
alor.e might have proved very dangerous to them. 

^he introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, from whence 
they were banished under severe penalties, did not happen till 
about 80 years after the battle of Salamiii ; and tlie ancient sim* 
plicity of manners subsisted very long afterwards, notwith- 
standing that violation of the laws of L>'turgus. As much may 
be said of the rest of Greece, which did not grow weak and 
degenerate but slowly and by degrees. This is what it re- 
mains to show. 

The fourth Jge of Greece. 

Thr principal cause of the weakening and declension of the 
Greeks, was the disunion which rose up amongst themselves. 
The PersianSv who had found them invmcible on the side of 
arms, as long as their union subsisted, applied their ^vhole at- 
tention and policy in sowing the seeds of discord among them* 
For that reason they employed their gold and silver, which 
succeeded much better than their steel and arms had done be- 
fore. The Greeks, attacked invjsibly in thb manner by bribes 
secretly conveyed into the handset those who had the greatest 



•ItfMre 10 their govvrftmentsi vow dWided bf domestk je* 
lousies, and turned their yictorious anna against themsdiei) 
^hich had rendered them n^rior to their enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes gave I%iUp m 
.Alexitfider opportunity lo sul^ect them. Those priaoesi to ai 
cnstom them toservitude the more agreeaU}r,ooloiiiredthdr dl 
^gn with avenging them upon their ancient enemies^ 11i 
Greeks gave blmd^ into that gross snare, which gave the md 
JUil blow to their liberty. Their avengers becaooe more fetal i 
them than their enemies. The yc^e imposed on tbitm by th 
hands which had conqu0r.ed the universe, could never be it 
moved ; those little states were no longer in a conditioA to shat 
it off. Greece, from time to time animated bytheremeia 
brance of its ancient ^ory, roused from its lethargy^ and ma| 
jome attempts to reinstate itself in its ancient confdtkm ; bi 
those efforts were ill concerted, and as ill sustained by its ei 
piring liberty, and tended only to augment its slavery ; be 
cause the protectors, whom it called in to its aid, soon mad 
themselves its masters : so that all it did was to change its U 
^rs, and to make them the heavier. 

The Romans at length totally subjected it; but it was )^ 
degrees, and with abundance ot artifice. As they ccmtiooail 
pushed on their conquests from province to province, theypd 
ceived, that they should find a barrier to their ambitious pro 
jects in Macedonia, formidable by its neighbourhood, stdvai 
tageOus situation, reputation in arms, and very powerful io A 
.sdf, and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied to tk 
small states of Greece, from whom they had less to fear, aa 
endeavoured to gain them by the attractive charms of liber 
ly» which was their darling passion, and of which th^ 1^ 
how to awaken in them their smcient ideas. After havii^ 
with great address made use of the Greeks to reduce and de* 
stroy the Macedonian power, they subjected all those stats 
one after another, under various pretexts. Greece was thai 
swallowed up at last in the Roman empire, and became aprO' ^ 
vince of it under the name of Acliaia. 
' It did not lose with its power * that ardent passion for i' 
berty, which was its peculiar character. The Romans, wheo 
they reduced it into a province, reserved to the people al- 
.most all their privileges ; and Syllaf, who punished tbeaisp | 
cruelly 60 years after, for having favoured the arms of Mi* 
thridates, did not abridge those of thdr liberty, who eBcap€<i 

• Stnb. 1. ia* t Plttt. in SyBs. 
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vengeance. In the civil wars of Italvi the Athenians were - 
a to espouse with warmth the party olPompey*, who fought 
tHe republic. Julius Cxsar revenged himself upon them no 
STwise than by declaring that he pardoned them out of con- 
sratioTi for their ancestors. But, after Caesar was killed,' 
ir inclination for liberty made them forget his clemency. 
ley erected statues toT Brutus add Cassius near those of Har- 
dius and Aristogiton, the ancient deliverers of Athens, and 

not take them down till solicited by Antony, when become 

ir friend, benefactor, and magistrate, 
A.fter having been deprived of their ancient power, they still 
:ained another sovereignty, which the Romans could not take 
'm them, and to which themselves were' obliged to pay ho- 
tge. Athens continued always the metropolis of the sciencesi 
3 school of poHte arts, and the centre and standard of refined 
ste in all the productions of the mind. Several cities, as By* 
ntium, Caesarea, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Rhodes, shared 
at glory, with Athens, and by its example opened schooU 
lich became very famous. Rome, all haughty as she was, ac* 
lowledged this glorious empire. She sent her most illustrious 
dzens to be finished and refined in Greece. They were in- 
pucted there in all the parts of sound philosophy, the know- 
dge of mathematics, the science of natural things, the rules 
" manners and dutifes, the art of reasoning with justice and 
ethod : allihe treasures of eloquence were imbibed there, and 
le method taught of treating the greatest subjects with pro- 
riety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 

A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, conceived he 
'anted something, and did not blush to become the disciple of 
le great masters Greece then produced. Pompey, in the midst , 
f his glotions conquests, did not think it a dishonour to him, ill 
assing Rhodes, to h«^ar the celebrated philosophers, who taught 
here with great reputation, and to make himself in some mea- 
lure their disciple. 

Nothing shows better the respect retained for the ancient 
•eputation of Greece than a letter of Pliny t the younger, 
le writes in this manner to Maximus, appointed governor of 
hat province by Trajan. " Call to mind, dear Maximus, that 
' you are going into Achaia, the true Greece, the same Greece 
< where learning and the polite arts had their birth ; where 

* even agriculture was invented, according to the common opi- 

* nlon. Remember that you are sent to govern free cities and 

* Died. 1. xlii. p. 191. et 1. slvii. p. 339. f Lib. tiii« <• M* 
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f< £ree men^ if «iif snditbere were; vha, by their vktaeS) at* 
<< tioDS) afliances, treaties, and religion, have koewn how txi 
V i^reaerve the liberty they received from nature. Rei^ere ^ 
*5 gods their fousders ; respect their heroes, the aadeBt glocf 
« of their nation, and the sacred astiquify of their cities, Ui 
^ dignity, g^t e3q>loits, and even fables and vsuuly of tb4 
^ people. Remember it h from those sources that we han 
^ derived our law ; that we did not impose our laws upon tfae^ 
*'< after we had conquered them, but that they gave us theifll 
^ at our request, before they were acquainted with the pomi 
^ of our arms. In a word, it is to Athens you are going ; H 
'< is at Lacediemon you are tocommand* It would be mhumai 
/^ and barbarous to deprive them of that faint image, thri 
f< shadow which they retain of their aticieni liberty.^ 

Wliilst the Roman«mpire was declining^ that empire of pj 
plus, of the mind, alv/ays supported itself, without partidpa^ 
in the revolutions of the other. Greece was resorted to for edi 
cation and improvement from all parts of the world. lo tli 
fourth and fiiSi centuries, those. great lights irf the chttTch,Si 
^sU, St Gregory Nazianzen, St. Johannes Chiysostom, wenl 
to Athens to imbibe, "vS at their source, all the pt^fiuie sciesGei 
The emperors tucmselves-> who could not go to Greece 
brought Greece in a manner h(WEie to them^ by reowving ttai 
inost celebrated philosophers into their palaces, ia order ti 
their bcii^ Iiitf usted with the education of their <^ildi«ti> am 
to improve themselves by their instmctions. Marcus Aurefi 
us, even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philosophei] 
ApoUoniiis and Sextus, end to take lessons Irom them as i 
common disciple. 

By a new kind of factory unknown before, Greeee had knpa 
ed its laws oh Egypt and the whole east, from whence she ba^ 
fzpelled barbarism, and introduced a taste for the arts aod 
sciences in its room ; obliging, by a kind of right of coDquot, 
all those nations, to receive her language ^nd adopt her ca» 
ionis : a testimonial highly for theory cf a pec^le, «ad wldcb 
argues a much more illustrious superiority, than ^at ftf^ 
jfouiided in merit but solely upon the force of arms. Plutuxh oft* 
serves some where, that no Greek ever thought oi learning La- 
tin, and that a Roman who did not under^4iad Gre^ was in 
^110 great estamation. 

* Tic. iUuiwiwib M* AwreUvf, htxiM Venis, d^ 
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ARTICLE m. 

T seemS) that after the subjection of Macedonia and Greece 
:lte Romans, our history, confined for the fhture to twoprin* 
al kin^^donis, those of £^pt and Syria, should become morf 
%r and inteOigible than ever. I am, however, obliged to 
n, that it will be more obscure and perplexed than it has 
n hitherto, especially in regard to the kingdom of Syria, ia 
ich several kings not onlv succeed one another in a short 
ce, but sometimes reign jointly, and at the same time, to 
number of three or four, which occasions a confusion dif« 
lit to unravel, and from which I find it hard to extricate my« 
r. This induces me to prefix in this place the names, sue- 
sion and duration, of the reigns of the kings of Egypt and 
ria. This small chronological abridgment may contribut* 
cast some lig^t upon facts which ^re exceedingly complex* 
i serve as a clue to guide the reader in a kind of labyrinth^ 
lere the most clear-sighted will have occasion for assistanco. 
enlarges the work a little ; but it may be passed over, and 
course be only had to it when it is necessary to be set rights 
nsert i% here, only with that view. 

This third article contains the spiice of 100 years for the 
igdom oi Egypt, Irom'the 30th year of Ptolemy Philometer, 
the expulsion of Ptolemy Aidetes from the throne, that is, 
rtn the year of the world 38i5 to S946, 
As to the kingdom oi Syria, the same article contains als9 
nost the space of 100 year^ from Antiochua Eupater to An- 
chus Asiaticus, under whom Syria became a province of the 
)man empire ; that is, from the year of the world 3840, t» 
B yeai* 3939. 
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A. U, KiMOt or tOTfT. 

1824 Ptolemy PhUom«- 
ter> reigned something 
more than 34 year<. 
This article contains 
only 14 years of his 
rtign. 

Diifcrcnces between 
Philomt-ter and his 
brother £veigetes> or 
Physcon* 

S84» 



3842 
I8J1 

3859 



KINGS or ITRIA. 



Antiochus EupatcTi %ed 19 years, succeeii 
his father Antiochus £piph<uies. He reigtt 
only two years. 

Uemetrius Soter, son of Seleucus Philopi* 
ter, having escaped from Rome, ascends tbi 
throne. 

Bala, under the name of Alexander. givia| 
himself out for the son of Antiochus Epiiib* 
nes, seizes the thione of Syria. He is siy 
portedbytbe Romans. 

Dero'^trius is kilkd in « battle. HeliiJ 
reigned 12 vcars. 

Alexander Bala He reigns almost fi<i 
▼ears, f^'lemaeus Philometcr dcwlares agaiai 
nim in favour of Demetrius Nicator, soo 
Demetrius Sorer. 



38^9 Ptolemy Evecgetes, 
3860 otherwise called Phys- 
con, brother of Phi- 
lometer, ascends the 
throne, and marries 
38^1 Cleopatra, Philomc- 
ter*s wife* 



Demetrius^ 2J4cator. 



Antiochus Theoi 
son of Bala, suppor.a 
by Tryphon, sciifl 
part of the kingdom. 

Diodotes TrypMj 
after having got ndi 
his pupil Antiochdir 
ascends the throae, 



8<6j 



iSM 



Denletrius marches 
against the Parthians, 
who take him prifuner 
and confine him. He 
had reigned 7 years. 



Antiochos Si(kW» 
brother of DemctrJH 
after having 0^ 
thrown Trypbon, s» 
put him to death, <* 
declared king. Ck** 



tc/. /. 
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S«5 



INGSf OF EGYPT* 



Phyfcon expels Cie- 
patra his wife, and 
tarries her daughter, 
amed aifo Cleopatra, 
fc is i^educed to fly* 
he Alexandrians rc- 
ore the government 
) Cleopatra his "firft 
^ife. 

P'hyfcon re-afcends 
tie throae. 
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patra Demetrius* wife 
marries htm. 

Antiochus Sidetes 3873 
marches agaiast the 
Parthians. 

Demetrius Nicator The Parthians send 3 ^74 
reigns again in Syria, back Demetrius into 
Syria. Antiochus is 
slain. 



Death of Phyicon. 
He reigned 29 years. 

Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
or Soter, fuccceds 
Physcon. 

Cleopatra, his mo- 
ther, obi i§;es him tQ 
repudiate Cleopatra, 
his eldest sister, and 
niarry Selena, his 
youngest sister. 

C leopatra gives the 
kingdom of Cyprus 
to A] xandcr her 
youngest son. 
Vol. VII. 



Demetrius is killed 
by Zebina. 

Cleopatra, v.ifp of 
Demetrius, retains 
part of the kingdom 
after his death. 

Seleucus V. eldest 
son of Demetrius, is 
declared king, and 
soon after killed by 
Cleopatra. 
Antiochus Grypus, 
his younger brother, 
is placed on the 
throne by Cleopatra. 



Cleopatra designs 
to poison Grypus, 
and is poisoned her- 
self « 



Alexander Zebina, 3S77 
supi)orted by Phys- 
con, expels Demetrius 
from tne throne, who 
is killed soon after. 

3880 



Zebina is over- 3882 
thrown by Grypus,^ 
and dies soon alter. 

1884 
$887. 
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9691 



8892 



3893 
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KINGS OT SYRIA. 



Antlochus, the Cy 
zicenian, son of Cl^ 
opatra and Artio. 
cnus Sidetes, takes 
arms against C fpnis, 
Cleopatra, ^hon 
Lathyrus had beea 
obli4;«d to repudiate^ 
marries the Cyziceit- 
ian. She is killedbf 
the order of Tryphe. 
sa, wife of Grypus. 
The Cyzicewa 
l^ins a victory ow 
Grypus, aad dnves 
him out of Sryria. 
The two brothcn 

Cyprus is reconciled are reconciledandd. 

witn his brother^ the vide the empiie of 

C]^icenian. Syria. 



3897 Cleopatra expelt 
Lathyrus from E. 
gvpt. He had reign- 
eoi 10 years. She sets 
his younger brqthcr 
Al^ander upon the 
throne. 

^903 S he gives her da ugh 
ter Selena, whom she 
had taken from La- 



3907 



3910 



3911 



391a 



thyrus, in marriage to 
Antiochus Grypus. 



Cleopatra gives hff 
daughter Selena t9 
Antiochus Grypus. 



Death of Grypus. 
Seleucus, his son, 
succeeds him. 



Seleucus is over- 
thrown by Eusebes, 
and burnt in Mop. 
suestia. 



Antiochus XI. bro. 
ther of Seleucus, and 
second son of Gry- 

S'us, assumes the 
iadem, and is Jcilled 
by Cusebes. 



He had reigned il 
years. 

Antiochus, Hk 
Cyzicenian is o^'^'* 
thrown asd putt'' 
death. 

Antiochus Euseb«5, 
son of the Cyziceci- 
an, causes iiimself 
be declared king. 

Eusebes marries 
Selena, widow ft' 
Grypus. 



CUl. 



alexakdkr's succsssors. 



S6f 
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lexander Itills his 
other Cleopatra. 
Uexander is expel- 
d himself. He had 
igned 19 years. He 
ed soon alter. La- 
lyrus is recalled^ 



KIN 68 OF STRYA* 

Philip, his brother, 
third ^on of Grypus, 
succeeds him. 

Demetrius Eucha- 
res, fourth son of 
Grypus, is establish- 
ed upon the throne at 
Damascus^) by the 
assistance of Lathy- 
rus. 



A. M. 



^U 



%9iS 



•eath of Lathy rus. 
Alexander IT. son 
•f Alexander 1 - un- 
der Sylla's protec- 
tion, is chosen kjng. 
He marries Cleopa* 
tJ'a, called otherwise 
B^irenice, and kills 
hen 7 days after. He 
had reigned 15 years. 



Demetrius, having 
been taken by the 
Parthian s, Antio- 
chus DionysiuSjfifth 
son of Grypus, is 
placed upon the 
throne of Damascus,, 
and is killed the fol- 
lowing year. 

The Syrians weary 
of so many divisions 
and revolutions, ^- 
lect Tigranes, kisig 
of Armenia. He 
reigns by a vicerox 
14 years. 



Euscbes overthrown 3916 
by Philip and Deme- 
trius, takes refuge a- 
mongst the Parthians. 

He is re-established, 3918 
upon the throne by 
their means. 



The Alexandrians 
expel Alexander. 

Ptolemy Auletes, 
has turd son of La# 



3^21 



E usebes takes refuge 39?! 
in Cilicia, where he 
remains concealed. 

Selena his wife, re- 
tains part of Phcenicia 
and Coelosyria, and 
gives her tvvo sons a 
good education. 



Syria, bein^unpro- 393 J" 
rided' with troops, 
Tigranes recals Antiochus Asiaticus, 

Mcgadateshis vice- «<>" <»^ ^"J'^f *'"' ^f " 
Toy from Syria, who sebes, takes posscs- 

commande'd there 14 ^^^"^/^^'"^Pf V^[J^f 
years in his name. -r^H/^- 
years. 
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3ll9 Ihyrus is placed up- Pompcy dcpriveJ 

•n the throne. Aatiochus Asiat- 

cus of his dominions, 
and reduces Syria in- 
to a province of t'r.« 
Roman empire. Th« 
houseoftheSeleuci-i 
des ia extinct wi;ii| 
him. 



SECTION II. I 

AXTlOCHUt EUPATER SUCCEEDS TO THE KINGDOM OT 
BTKIA.-V-JUDA8 MACCABXUs'ft CELEBRATED 
VICTORIES. 

We have long lost sight of the ♦ history of the kings of Sy-I 
Tia, and that of the kings of Egypt, which have generally no 
small connection with each other. I am now going to resume 
the thread of them which will not be interrupted any more. 

Antiochus, surnamed Eupater |, aged only 19,- succeededj 
his father Antiochus Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. The 
latter, at his death, sent for Philip his favourite, who had been 
brought up with him. He gave him the regency of the king- 
dom during his son's minority, and put his crown, signet, and 
all the other marks of the royal dignity^ into kis hands ; recora«| 
mending to him, above all things, to employ his whole care in 
educating his son in such a manner as was most proper to io- 
struct him in the art of reigmn^. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that another had 
usurped the employment which the late king had confided to 
him. Lysias, upon the first advice of the death of Epiphanes, 
had placed his son Antiochus upon the throne, whose governor 
be was, and had taken upon himself, with the guardianship, the 
reins of the government, without any regard to the king's re- 
gulation at his death. Philip knew well that he was not at that 
time in a condition to dispute it with him, and retired into 
Egypt, in hopes'of finding at that court the assistance he want- 
ed, for the repossession of his right, and the expulsion of the 
usurper. 

Much about the same time, Ptolemy Macron, governor of 

* Tt is treated last towards the end of Book XVIII. Article IL Se& 
IT. and in. 

t A. M. 3840. Ant. J. C 164. Appian. in Syr. p. 187. t Maceafe. 
vi. 17. a Maccab. ix. a9. ct x. 10— 131 Joseph. ADti<}. I. xli. c. i4« 
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oelosyria and Palestine, from the enemy he had been till then 
the Jewsy became on a -sudden their friend ; moved, as the 
ripture says, with the crying injustice which had been com- 
itted in regard to them. He put a stop to the rigour of the 
trsecution aeainst them, and employed his whole credit to ob- 
in a peace tor them. By this conduct he gave his enemies 
casion to hurt him. They prejudiced the king against him, 
representing him perpetually as a traitor ; because he had 
reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Ptolemy 
lilometer, king of Egypt, who had intrusted him with the go- 
imment o£ the island ot C>'prus, and had given up that island 
Antiochus Kpiphanes, upon entering into his service ; for, 
)w advantageous soever the treason might be, the traitor, as 
. usual, -was hated. At length, they did so much by their cla- 
lours and cabals that he was deprived of his government^ ' 
hich was given to Lysias ; . no other post or pension being con* • 
^rred on him to support his dignity. He had not force of mind 
nough to bear his downfal, and poisoned himself; an end he 
ad well deserved for his treason, and share in the cruel per« . 
ecution of the Jews. 
Judas Maccabsus * at this time signalized his valour by seve- 
al considerable victories over the enemies of the people of 
^od, who continually made an implacable war against him* 
The little time that Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favour- 
able inclinations he had expressed for the Jews, would not ad- . 
tnit him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them to change 
their religion. The court of Syria, which always considered 
the lews as rebels, desirous of throwing off its yoke, had no 
regard to some transient demonstrations of the dying prince's 
favour to them. They always persisted in the same principles 
of policy, and continued to look upon t^at nation aa an enemy, 
whose sole view was to shake off their chains, and to support 
themselves in liberty of conscience with regard to religion*. 
Such were the disposi^tiohs of Syria in regard to the Jews. 

Demetrius^, son of Seleucus Philopater, who, from the year 
his father died, had remained an hostage at Rome, was in his 
23d year, when he was informed of the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, and the accession of his son Eupater to the crown, . 
v/hich he pretended to be his right as the son of Epiphanes' el- . 
dest brother. He proposed to the senate his re establishment ; 
iipon his father's throne ; and to engage them in it he repre* . 

• 1 Maccab. v. 1—68. a M^cab. x. 14—3^- 
t A. M.384I- Ant. J. C. 163. Polyb, LegaC. cvii. Jattin.!*. 
^uiv. c. 3. Appiani in Syr. p. j 1 7* 
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sented, that having been bred up at Rome, he shauW alwi 
regard it as his native country, the senators as his fathers, f 
their sons as his brothers. The senate had more regard 
the interests of the republic than the rights of Demetrins,^ 
thought it more advantageous for the Romans that there sh< 
be a king in his minority upon the throne of Syria, tb 
prince like Demetrius, who might at length become formida- 
ble to them. They therefore made a decree to confirm Ecps-i 
ter, and sent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurelius, 
•with the character of ambassadors, into Syria, to regulate a] | 
things conform ably to the treaty made with Antiochus the Great. 
The same ambassadors had instructions to accommodate.!:! 
possible, the differences between the two kings of Egypt. 

Lysias*, terrified by the victories of Judas Maccabaus, fora- 
cd an army of 80,000 foot, and took with hitn all the cavali) ar' 
the kingdom, with 80 elephants : at the head of all these forces 
he marched into Judea, with the resolution to settle strange h« 
habitants, that worshipped idols, in Jerusalem. He opened 
the campaign with the siege of Bethsura, a fortress betvecil 
Idumaea and Jerusalem. Judas Maccabaeus, and the whole peo- 
ple, beseeched the Lord, with tears in their eyes, to send fcii 
angei for the preservation of Israel, Full of confidence in God, j 
they took the field. When they marched all together, with as- 
sured courage, out of Jerusalem, there f appeared a horsema!:| 
mardiing before them. His habit was white, with arms cf 
gold, and he held a lance in his hand. That sight filled then 
with new ardour. They threw themselves upon the enemy Ifc 
lions, killed 12,600 men, and obliged the rest to fly, most of 
them wounded and without arms. 

After this check, Lysias|, weary of so unsuccessful a war, 
and, as the scripture says, " believing the Jews invincible, 
' •* when supported by the aid of the Almighty God," made 2 
treaty with Judas and the Jewish nation, which Antiochus ra- 
tified. One of the articles of this" peace was that the decree of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, which obliged the Jews to conform tothe 
Religion of the Greeks, should be revoked and cancelled, and 
that they should be at liberty to live in all places according to 
their own laws. 

This peace was of no long duration. . The neighbouring pco< 
pie were too much the enemies of the Jews to leave thenj loni 

• a Nfaccab. ix. 1—38. x. i — f. xiii. i'~24, i Maccab. v. 65-^^- 
Vi. 19 — 63. Joseph. An tiq. c. xti. 

i It w*8 air angel, perhaps St. Michael, protector of th€peopJ«" 
God. 

I Ibid. zi« 13.- 
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,1 repose. Timotheus, one of the king's generals^ assembled • 
11 his fofi»s, and raised an army of 120,000 foot, without inc- 
luding the horse, which amounted to 25,000. Judas, full of 
:on&dence in the God of armies, marched against him with 
roops very much inferior as to number. He attacked and de^* 
Bated him. Timotheus lost 30,000 men in this battle, and sav- 
d himself with great difficulty. Tills defeat was foUowed by 
nany advantages on the side of Judas, which proved that God 
Jone is the source of valour, intrepidity, and success in war* 
ie showed this in the most sensible manner, by the evident 
md singular protection which he gave to a people, of whom 
le was in a peculiar maimer the guide and director. 

A hew army was raised of 100,000 foot, with 20,000 horse, 
\2 elephants, and 300 chariots of war. The king in person, 
indLysiasthe regent of the kingdom, put themselves at the 
lead of it, and entered Judea. Judas, relying uipon the omni- 
potence of God, the Creator of the universe, and having exhort- 
ed his troops to fight to the last drop of their blood, marched 
and posted himself in the front of the king's camp. After hav- 
ing given his troops for the word of battle, *« the victory of 
'^ God," he chose the bravest men of his army, and with them 
Hi the night attacked the king's quarters^ They killed 4000' 
men, and retired, after having filled his whole camp with con- 
fusion and dismay. 

Though the king knew from thence the extraordinary va- 
lour of the Jews, he did not doubt but they would be overpow- 
ered at length by the number of his troops and elephants. He 
resolved therefore to come to a general battle with them. 
Judas, withoat being intimidated by the terrible preparations 
for it, advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
ivhlch the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. Eleazar, 
a Jew, seeing an elephant larger than the rest, covered with 
the king's arms, and believing the king was upon it, sacrificed 
himself to preserve the people, and to acquire immortal fame. 
He forced his way boldly to the elephant, through the line of 
battle, killing and overthrowing all that opposed him. Then 
placing himself under the beast's belly, he pierced it in such a 
manner, that it fell and crushed him to death undemcalji it. 

Judas, however, and his troops, fought with extraordinary re- 
solution. But at length, exhausted by the fatigue, and no longer 
able to support the weight of the enemy, they chose to retire. 
The king followed them, and besieged the fortress of Bethsura. 
That place, after a long and vigorous defence, was obliged, lop 
yfojit of provisions, to surrender by capitulation, - 
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Ftom thence Antiochus marched against Jerasaleni, andbe^ 
sieged the temple. Those who defended it were reduced to the 
same extremities with the garrison of Bethsura, and vouM, 
like them, have been obliged to surrender, if providence had 
not relieved them by an unforeseen accident, I have observed, 
that Philip had retired into Egypt^ in hopes of finding assis- 
tance there against Lysias. But the divisions which arose be- 
tween the two brothers who reigned jointly, as had been said 
elsewhere, soon undeceived him. Finding that he had nothing 
to expect from tnat quarter, he returned into the east, assem- 
bled some troops of Medes and Persians, and taking advan- 
tage of the king's absence upon his expedition against Judaea, 
he seized the capital of the empire. Upon that news, Lysias 
thought it necessary to make peace with the Jews, in order 
to turn his arms against his rival in Syria. The peace ^vas 
accordingly concluded upon very advantageous and honourable 
conditions. Antiochus swore to observe it, and was admitted 
to enter the fortifications of the temj^e, with the sight of which 
he was so much terrified, that contrary to his faith given, and 
the oath he had Fworn in jregard to the peace, he caus^ them 
to be demolished before he set out for Syriai The sudden re- 
turn of Antiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an end 
to his short regency, and soon after to his life. 

The troubles*, occasioned by the divisions between the tm 
Ptolemies, which we have just now mentioned, rose so high, 
that the Roman senate gave orders to the ambassadors they 
had sent into Syria, to proceed to Alexandria, and to use afl 
their endeavours to reconcile them. Before they arrived 
there, Physcon, the youngest, sui^amed Evergetes, had alrea- 
dy expelled his brother Philometer. The latter embarked for 
Italy, and landed at Brundusium. From thence he went the 
rest of the w^y to Rome on foot, very ill dressed, and with 
few followers, and demanded of the senate the necessary aid 
^ for replacing him upon the throne. * 

As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopater, king of 
Syria, who was still an hostage at Rome, was apprised of the 
unhappy condition to which that fugitive prince was reduced, 
he caused Voyal robes and an equipage to be got ready for him> 
that he might appear in Rome as a king, and, went to meethim 
with all he had ordered to be prepared for his use. He found 

• A. M 3842. Ant. J.C, 1 6a. Porphyr. in Cn Eus. Scalig p. 
60. ct 1 8. Diod. in Excerpt Vales, p. 32*, ValcT. Mtt. U v. c. !• 
Polyb. Legat. 193. £pit. Liv. 1, 46^ 
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n 26 fniiesy that is, at nin^ or ten lea^^ues didtanee from 
une. Ptolemy expressed great g;ratitude to hhn for hfs good- 
5s, and the honour he did him ; but did not think proper to ac» 
pt his present, nor permk him to attend him the rest of his 
imey. He finished it on foot, and with the same attendants 
i habit he had worn till then. In that manner he entei-ed 
me, and took up his lodging with a painter of Alexandria, 
.0 had but a very small house. His dengn, by all these cir* 
nstances, wa& to express the misenr he was reduced to the 
ter, and to move the compassion of the Romans. 
W'Uen the uenate were informed of his arrival, they sent to 
lire he would come to them ; and to excuse their not having 
^pared a house for his reception, and that he had not been 
id the honours at his entry with which it was the custom to 
iat princes of his rank ; they assured him» that it was neither 
• want of consideration for his person, nor out of neglect, but 
cause his coming had suqmsed them, and had been kept so 
:ret, that they .were not apprised of it till after he had enter* 

Rjorae. Afterwards, having desired him to quit the habit 
' wore, and to demand an audience of the sfenate, in order ta 
plain the occasion of his voyage, he was conducted by some 
the senators to a house suitable to his birth ; and ordi-rs were 
ven to the quasstors and treasurers, to see him served and 
ppliedy at the expence of the public, with all things necessa*. 

during his residence at Rome. ^ ^ 

When they gave him audience, and he had represented hia 
jndition to the Romans, they immediately resolved to re-esta- 
iah him ; and deputed two of the senators, with the character 
' ambassadors, to go with him to Alexandria, and cause their 
2cree to be put in execution. They re-iconducted him accord- 
'gly> and succeeded in negociating an accommodation between 
le two brothers. Libya, and the province of Cyrene were 
iven to Physcon s Philometer had Egypt and the' isle of Cy- 
i^s, and each of them was declared independent of the other 
» the dominions assigned them. The treaty and agreement 
'ere confirmed with the customary oaths and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been, with the generality 
f princes, no more than simple ceremonies, and mere forms, 
y which they did not think themselves bound in the least. 
^nd this way of thinking is but too common. Soon after, the 
oungest of the two kings, dissatisfied with the partition which 
^d been made, went in person to complain of it to the senate* 
le demanded, that the treaty of partition should be annulled, 
nd that l^e should be restored to the possession of the iele of 
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Cyprus. He alleged, that he had beea forced, by the necesatyl 
of the times, to comply with the former proposals, and that, 
though Cyprus shouki be granted hira, his part would still be 
&r fran equal to his brother's. MenethyUns, whom the el- 
der had deputed to Rome, made it appear that Physcon held 
not on)v Lib3(^ and Cyreuaica, but his life also, from the good*! 
ness ot his brother ; that he haid made himself so much the ab*! 
horrence of the pe<^le, by his violent proceedings, that thejf 
would have left him neither life nor government, had not his 
brother snatched him from their resentment, by maUng him< 
self mediator ; that at the time he was preserved from this 
danger, bethought himself too happy in reigning over the re< 
gion allotted to him ; and that boUi sides had ratified the tm\ 
ty before the altar of the gods, and sworn to observe tbeii 
agreement with each other. Quintius and Canuleius, who had 
negociated the accommodation between the brothers, coofirm' 
ed the truth of all Menethyllus advanced* 

The senate, seeing that the partitioi) was not actually equal, 
artfully took advantage of the quarrel between thetwobroj 
thers, to diminish the strength of the kingdom of Egypt, ^ 
dividing it, and granted the j'ounger what he demanded : fci 
such was then the policy of the Romans.. Polybius makes thii 
reflection* They made the quarrels and differences of priucfl 
the means of extending and strengthening their own power, anc 
behaved in regard to them with so much address, that whilst 
they acted solely for their own interest,, the contending partid 
were however obliged to them. As therefore the great powes 
of Egypt gave them reason to apprehend it would become toe 
formidable if it fell into the hands of one sovereign who knew 
how to use it, thjey adjudged the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. 
pemetrius, who did not lose sight of the throne of Syria, anii 
whose interest in that view it wasjthat so powerful a Prince as 
the king of Egypt should notcontafi'i in possession of the island 
of Cyprus, supported the demand of Physcon with his whole 
credit* The Romans made T. Torquatus and Cn, Merula set 
out with the latter, to put him in possession of it. 

During that prince's stay in Rome, he had often theoppcr- 
tunity of seeing Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and caus- 
ed proposals of marriage to be made to her. But being tlK 
daughter of Scipio Africanus, and the widow of Tiberiw 
Qracchus, who had been twice consul and censor, she rejected 
his offers, and believed it more honourable to be one of the 
first ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with Physcon. 

Physcon set out from Rome with the two Romaaambassadoft 
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'heir plan wa« to concert an iDterview between the two Uro. 
lers npon the frontier, and to bring them into an accommoda««. 
on by tiie method of treaty, accordmg to the senate's instruc- 
lofis. Philometer did not explain himself openly at first. He 
pun out the a£fair to as great a length as he could, upon differ* 
ut pretexts, with design of making use of the time iiS taking 
xret measures against his brother. At length he declared 
•lalnly, that he was resolved to stand to the first treaty, and 
iiat he would make no other. 

The Cyrenxans, in the mean time*, informed of the in con- 
net of Physcon during his being possessed of the government 
t Alexandria, conceived so strong an aversion for him, that 
tiey resolved to keep him out of the country by force of arms. 
t was not doubted butPhilometer had taken pains underhand 
excite those trotibles. Physcon, who had been overthrown 
y the rebels in a battle, having almost lost all hope, sent two 
leputies with the Roman ambassadors back to Rome, with or* 
lers to lay his complaints against his brother before the se« 
late, and to solicit their protection. The senate, offended at 
Philomet«r*8 refusal to evacuate the island of Cyprus, accords 
ing to their decree, declared the amity and alliance between 
iiim and the< Romans void, and ordered his ambassadors to quit* 
Rome in five days. 

Physcon found means to re*establish himself in Cyrenaica, 
but made himself so generally hated by his subjects, through 
his ill conduct, that some of them fell upon him and wounded 
him in several places, and left him for dead upon the spot. He 
ascribed this to his brother Philometer ; and when he was re- 
covered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage to Rome. He 
there made , his con^plalnts against him to the senate, showed 
the scars of bis wounds, and accused him of having employed 
the assassins from whom he received them. Though Philo- 
meter was the most humane of all princes, and could not be the 
least suspected of so black and barbarous an action, the senate, 
who were angry at his refusal to submit to the regulation they 
had made in regard to the isle of Cyprus, gave ear to this false 
■accusation with too much facility. They carried their preju- 
dice so high against him, that they would not so. much as hear 
what his ambassadors had to say in his defence. Orders were 
sent them to ^uit Rome inimediately. Besides wbi'^li, the se- 
nate appointed five commissioners to conduce Phxscon into 
Cyprus, and to put him in possession of that island, and wrote 

♦ A, M. 3843. Ant. J. C 161. Polyb Legat. c. xxxii. Id. m Ex- 
€ erp t. Vales, p. 1^7. Pi»d. in Excerpt. Vsle«« p. 334* 
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to all their aUks ftcarit taaad him for that piupo^ ivHh ^ 
Iheir troops. 

* Pby scon by this means, with an army which seemed to hhi 
iuffident for the execution of his design, landed in tbe island! 
Philometer, who had gone thither in persox]^ beat him, and ob 
liged him to shut himself up in I^pitho, whei'e he was soon hi 
vested, besieged, andkt length taken, and put into the hands 4 
A brother he had so cruely injured. Philoraeter's exceedi^ 
goodness appeared upon this occasion. After all that Physon 
had done agriinst him, it was expected, that having.him in hii 
power, he would make him sensible of his indignation and r^ 
vt iii^e. tie pardoned him every thing ; and not contented tt 
forgive hun his faults, he even restored h»m Lyhia and CyT& 
naica, and tdded further some amends in lieu of the isle of Cy^ 
prirj. That nci f generosity put an end to the war betwe« 
tbe two brt^thei s. It was net renewed, and the Roroans'were 
ashamed of opp(>sing any longer a prince of such extraordina- 
ry clemency. I'here is no reader who does not secretly pay 
the homage of esteem and admiration to so generous an acUos. 
Such inward sentiments which arise from nature, and prevent 
reflections, imply how great and noble it is to forget and pai> 
don injuries, and what a meanness of soul there is in the resent* 
ment of the revengeful. 



SECTION III. 

OCTAVIUS, THE HOMAN AMBASSAD&R 117 SYRIA, IS 
THKRE KILLED— 'DB-ATH OF JUDAS HACCAB^US. 

We have f seen that the principal object of the commission 
of the three Roman ambassadors, Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, ^ho went first into Egypt, was to go into Sy- 
. ria, in order to regulate the aflairs of that nation. When ther 
arrived there, they found the king had more ships and ele- 
phants than had been stipulated by the treaty made with An- 
tiochus the Great after the battle of Sipylus. They caused the 
ships to be burned, and the elephants to be killed, which ex- 
ceeded the number stated in that treaty, and disposed all things 
else in such a manner as they thought most to the advantage 
of the Romans. This treatment seemed insupportable, and 
exasperated the people against them. A person, named Lcp- 

• A. M. 3847. Ant. J. C. 157- 

t A. M. 3844. ABf. J. C. 162. Appian. in Syi^. p. 117. Poljh, 
Legat. aiv, et cxzii* Cicer. Philip, iz. n. 4, 5. Justin* 1. miv. c. j. 
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lus, was fto incensed at it, that in liis rage he fell upon * Oe- 
vius whilst be was bathing, and killed him. It was suspected 
at Lysias, the regent of the kingdom, had secretly a hand in 
IS assassination. Ambassadors were immediately' sent to 
une, to justify the king, and to protest that he had no share 
that action. The senate sent them back without giving 
sm any answer, to signify, bj that silence, their indignation 
: the murder committed upon the person of Octavius, of 
lich they reserved theexammation and punishment to thera- 
Ives. In the mean time, to do honour to his mennory, they 
ected a statue to him among those of the great men who had 
St their lives in defence of their country. 
Demetrius believed, that the disgust of the Romans against 
upater was a favourable conjuncture, of which it was proper 
r him to take the advantage, and addressed himself a second 
me to the senate, to obtain their permission to return into Sy« 
a. He took, this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest 
irt of his friends, who advised him to make his escape with- 
it saying any thing. The event soon showed him how much 
ley were in the right. As the senate I id always the same 
lotives of interest for keeping him at Rome as at first, he re- 
vived the same answer, and had the mortification of a second 
enial. He had then recourse to the first advice of his friends ; 
nd Polybius the historian, who was at Rome, was one of those 
'ho pressed him with the utmost warmth to put it in immediate 
xecution with secrecy. He took his advice. After concert> 
ig all hi9 measures, he left Rome under pretence of a hunting- 
latch, went to Ostia, and embarked with a small train in a 
Carthaginian vessel bound for Tyre that watted for him f. It 
'as three days before It was known at Rome that he had sto« 
en away. All. that the senate c«uld do, was some days after 
send Tib. Gracchus, L, Lentulus, and Servilius Glaucia, in» 
Syria, to observe what effect the return of Demetrius would 
produce there. 
Demetrius \ having landed at Tripoli in Syria, a report 
pread that the senate had sent him to take possession of his 
lominions, and had resolved to support him in them. Eupater 

* Thb Octavius had been corcqI aomc years beforehand was the first 
>f Ms family who had attained that honour. Cic. Philip, ix n. 4.— 
Ddavitti, who became emperor, so well known under the name of Au« 
n^tus, was of the same family with this Octavius, hot of another 
traoch, into which the consular dignity had never entered. 

t That ship carried to Tyre^ according to custom, the first fruits of 
the lands and revenues of Carthage. " 

I I Maccab. vii, viii, is. et % Maccab. uv< Joseph* /V&tiq[..l. xTi, xiii* 
Appian ^ in Syr. p. 1 1 y . Justin. 1. zxzi v. c. 3 . 
Vol. vn. A a 
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was immediately looked upon as a lost man, and allthe worl 
abandoned him to join Demetrius. Eupater and Lysias, seize 
-by their own troops, were delivered up to the new comer, vl. 
ordered them to be put to death. Demetrius saw hirostlf e 
tablished by this means upon the throne without oppo^uoi 
and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was to deliver the Bab; 
lonians from the tyranny of Timarchos and Hera elides, ^h 
had been the two great favourites of Antiochus Kpiphanes. H 
had made the first governor, and the second treasurer, ct thi 
province. Timarchus having added rebellion to his oth( 
crimes, Demetrius caused him to be put to death. He conten 
ed himself with banishing the other. The Babylonians wei 
•BO much rejoiced to see themselves freed from the oppressk 
of those two brothers, that from thenceforth they gave ibe 
deliverer the title of Soter, or Saviour^ which he bore ever a 
terwards. 

Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupater had made high-priest i 
the Jews after the death of Menelaus, not being qualified to^ 
admitted by them in that capacity, because he had pFoiar.( 
• the sanctity of the priesthccd by following the in^icus custcj 
of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes ; this man gathe] 
ed together all the apostate Jews who had taken refuge at A| 
tioch, after having been expelled JudxUj'and putting himself ' 
their head, came to petition the new king to defend the: 
from the oppressions of Judas and his brothers, advancing 
thousand calumnies against them. He accused them of haviu 
jLilled all persons that fell into their hands of Demetrius 
party, ana of having forced him, with all .those in his ceir 
pany, to abandon their country, and seek their security els« 
■where. Demetrius immediately ordered Bacchis, governor ( 
Mesopotamia, to march into Judaea at the head of an arini 
and confirming Alcimus in his office, he joined him in commis 
sion with Bacchis, and charged them both with the care of tti 
war. Judas rendered all the eflbrt« of this first army inefto 
tual, as he did of a second commanded by Nicanor. The lat 
ter, enraged at the last defeat <if the tixjops of Syria, and tha 
.an handful of men should make head against such numercu 
and warlike armies, and Jtnowing that they placed their whci* 
confidence with regard. to victory in the protection of the Ga 
of Israel,' and in the prtanises made in the temple where he vai 
honoured, had uttered £l -thousand blasphemies against the Al- 
mighty, and against his temple. He was soon punished for thfm- 
Judas gave him a bloody -defeat; and of his array of 35,000 men* 
tiot one escaped to scarry the news of the defeat to Aniioch. 
The body of Nicanor was found amongst the dead. W^ibed 
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nd right hand, which he had lifted up again^ the temple whea 
.e ihreateDed to destroy it, were cut off, and placed upon one 
f the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas^ after this complete victory, having some relaxation^ 
ent an embassy to Rome. He saw' himself continually attack* 
d. by the whole forces of Syria, without being able reasonably 
o rely upon any treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect 
rom the neighbouring people, who, far from interesting them* 
;elves for the preservation of the Jewish nation, entertained uo 
houghts but of extirpating them in concert with the S) rians. 
de had been informed that the Romans, equally esteemed for 
heir justice and valour, was always ready to support weakna** 
ions against the oppression of kings, whose power gave them 
imbrage. It was therefore he thought it necessary to make an 
silliance with that people* in order to k^upport hiniself by thfir 
protection against the unjust enterprises of the Syrians. Those 
ambsfesadors were very well received by the senate, who pass* 
ed a decree, by which the Jews were declared the hriends and 
allies of the Romans, and a defensive league was made with 
them. They even obtained a letter from the senate to Deme* 
trius, by which he was enjoined noi to distress the Jews any 
more, and war was threatened him in case he persevered to d9 
so. But before the ambassadors returned Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat and death 
of Nicanor, he gave the command of a powerful army to Bac« 
chis and Alcimus, composed of the choicest of all his troops, 
and sent tliem into Judxa, Judas had only 3000 men with him 
when it arrived there. These were struck with such a panic, 
that they all abandoned him, except 800 men. Judas, with 
that small number, through an excess of valour and confidence^ 
had the boldness to hazard a battle with so numerous an army, 
in which he perished, overpowered by multitude. His loss was 
deplored thi*oughout all Judaea and at Jerusalem, with all the 
marks of the most lively affliction, and the government put in» 
to the hands of Jonathan his brother. 

Alcimus being dead, after having committed great violences 
against the true Israelites, and Bacchis being returned to An- 
tioch, the country remained quiet, and was not harassed by the 
Syrians for two years. Demetrius had undoubtedly received 
the senate's letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged him to 

recal Bacchis, 
Demetrius * indeed was at that time very cautious in his con- 

* A. M. 3844« Ant«J. C. i6a« Fo^yb. Legtt. cu. 
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duct with regard to the Romans, and osed'all his endeavouTt 
to induce them to acknowledge him king, and to renew the 
treaty made with the kings his predecessors. Having received 
advice, that the Romans had three ambassadors at the couit 
of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he sent Menochares, one^ 
of his principal ministers, thither, to enter upcm the negoda- 
tion. ' Finding at his return^ by the report he made of whac i 
had passed, that the good offices of those ambassadors were | 
idbsolutely necessary to his success, he sent again,into Pamphy- 
lia, and afterwards to Rhodtrs, to assure them that he would 
conform entirely to their will ; and by the force of presangso- 
licitations, obtained at length by their means what he desired. 
The Romans acknowledged him king of Syria, and renewed 
the treaties made wiih that crown. 

To culUvate their amity*, he sent the same Menochares the 
Ibllovring year in conjunction with some others, upon an em* 
bassy to Konie. They were charged with a crown tliat weigh- 
ed 10,000 pieces of gold t> as a present from him to the senate, 
in gratitude for their good treatment of him, during his being 
an hostage at Rome* They candied also with them Leptinos 
and Isocrates, in order to deliver them up, upon the account of 
the assassination of Octavius^ This Leptinus was the person 
■who killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by pro* 
fession a grammarian, who being in Syria at that time, had, 
upon all occasions, taken upon him to vindicate that equallf 
base and unjust action, l^e senate received the ambassadon 
with all the usual honours, and accepted the present they 
brought ; hut would neither hear nor see two vile men, objects 
unworthyoftheiranger; reserving to themselves, without doubt^ 
the right of exacting, when they pleased, a more distinguished 
satisfaction for the murder of their ambassador. 

It was about this time that Demetrius, as I have obseired 
before, established Holophernes upon the throne of Cappado- 
cia. He was soon after expelled, and took refuge at Antioch. 
We are going to see how far he carried his ingratitude in re- 
gard to his benefactor, 

DemetriusJ, who found himself without war or occupation, 
began to g^ve into pleasure, and to lead an idle life, not a little 
singular and fantastic in the manner of it. He caused a castle 

♦ A. M. 3845* Ant. J. C. 159. Polyb. Legat. cxxii, AppiW'* 
Spr. p. XI 8. Died. Legat. ziv. 

t Thoy were worth more than xo,ooo pistolei. 

i A. M. 38JO. Ant. J. C. 154. Joseph. Antiq. U xiii. c. 3. A!^ 
h z. p« 440. Justin. L zxxv. c. i. 
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D be built, near Antioch, flanked with four good towers, and 
liat himself up in it, for the sake of abandoning himself entire- 
jT on the one side to indolence, not being willing to hear any 
lore otaffairs, and, on the other, to the pleasure of good cheer 
nd excess of wine. He was drunk at least one half of the day, 
The memorials which people were desirous of pf esenting to 
im, were never received ; justice was not administered ; ilie 
ffairs of the state languished ; in a word there was a geiici al 
aspence <rf government, which soon stirred up the whole jjco- 
ile against him* A conspiracy was formed for deposing him. 
lolophemes, who continued at Antioch, entered into this plot 
gainst his benefactor, flattering himself with obtaining the 
rown if the enterprise succeeded. It was discovl^red, anclHo- 
>phemes put in prison. Demetrius would not deprive him of 
fe. He chose rather to spare him, in order to nnke use of 
lira upon occasion against Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, up» 
•n whose crown he had some pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was not sup- 
)r©ssed*. The malcontents were supported underhand by 
*tolemy Philometer, who had the affair of Cyprus at heart, 
mdby Attalus and Ari^athes, who meditated revenging them* 
jelves for the war Demetrius had undertaken against them in 
avour of Holophernes. These three princes concerted toge- , 
:her to employ Heraclidels in preparing somebody to personate 
:he son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to set up herer^itary pre- 
ensions^to the crown of Syria. ~ This Herachdes had been, as 
thave said already, one of the great favourites of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and treasurer of the province of Babylon, at the 
same time Tim archus, his brother, another favourite, i* as go- 
tremor of it. At Demetrius's coming to the crown, the two 
brothers having been convicted of malversation, and other 
crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and the other having 
made his escape, had taken up his residence at Rhodes, It was 
there he took pains to form the man intended for the design I 
have mentioned. He chose for that purpose a young man, na- 
med Bala» of mean extraction, but very proper to act the part 
given him. He modelled him, and instructed him fully in all 
that it was necessary to say or do. , 

t When he was fully prepared, he began by causing him to 
be acknowledged by the three kings in the secret. Ete after- 

* Polyb. Legat. cxxxvni, et cxl. Apptan. in Syr. p. 13X. " Athcn* 
I' V. p. an. 1 Maccab. z. i— -50. 
t At M. 3851. Ant. J. C. ii3. 
A a 3 
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wards carried him to Rome, as he did also Laodice, the real 
daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, for the better concealing of 
the imposture. By force of address and solicitations, he caused 
him to be acknowledged there also, and obtained a decree of 
the senate in his favour, which not only gave him permissioD 
to return into Syria, for the recovery of his dominions, but even 
granted him assistance for that purpose. Though^ the senate 
plainly saw through the imposture, and that all which ?rastold 
of this pretender was mere fiction, they entered into every 
thing desired of them against Demetrius, with whom they were 
dissatisfied, and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 
With this declaration of the Romans for him, he found no dif- 
ficulty t» raise troops. He then seized upon Ptolemais in Pa- 
lestine, and there, under the name of Alexander, sooofAnti' 
ochus Epiphanes, assumed the title of king of Syria. Many of 
the malcontents came thither to join him, and form his court. 

This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his indolence^ 
and apply himself to his defence. He assembled all the troops 
'he could. Alexander armed also on his side. The assistance 
of Jonathan was of great consequence in this conjuncture, and 
hoth parties made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to him 
first, and sent him the commission of general of the king'* 
troops in Judaea, which rendered him at that time very much su» 
perior to all his enemies. 

Alexander, seeing what Demetrius had done for Jonathan, 
was thereby induced to make proposals also to him, in order to 
bring him over to his side. He made him high-priest, granted 
him the title of " friend of the king," sent him a purple robe 
and a crown of gold, marks of the high dignity conferred upon 
him ; for none at that time wore purple except princes and no* 
bles of the first rank. Demetrius, who received advice of this 
still outdid him, to secure to himself^an ally of such importance. 
But after the injuries he had done to all those who had the tro- 
est interest of the J«ws at heart, and the whole nation in gene* 
•ral, they dared not confide in him, and resolved to treat rather 
lYXt^Alexander. Jonathan therefore accepted the high priest* 
hood from him, and with the consent of the whole people, at 
the feast of the tabernacles, which happened soon after, hepu^ 
en the pontifical vestments, and officiated as high-priest. 

The place had been vacant seven years from the death of M* 
cimus. The high-priesthood, which at that time came into the 
Asroonean family, continued in it till Herod's time, who, froa 
hereditary, as it had been till then, made an employment o^^ 
ib'\i)bh he disposed of at pleasure. 
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*The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, who want* 
d neither valour nor p;ood sense, when his reason was not im* 
aired by wine, was victorious in the first l>attle ; but it was of 

advantage to him. Alexander soon received new troops 
*om the three kings who had set himup» and continued to sup« 
ort him vigorously. Having, besides this, the Romans and 
inathan on his side, he retrieved himself, and maintained his 
round. The Syrians continually deserted also, because they 
ould not bear Dennetrius. That prince, beginning to appre- 
end the event of the war^ sent his two sons, Demetrius and 
inticfchus to Onidos a city of Caria, in order to their security 

1 case of misfortune. He confided them, with a conuderable 
im of money, «o the care of a friend of his in that city ; in or* 
er if any accident shoiild happen, that thev might remain 
lere in safety, and wait some favourable conjuncture. 

It was at the same time, and perhaps in imitation of Alexan* 
.er Bala, that AndrisoQs played the same part in Macedonia. 
le had retired to Demetrius, who had given him up totlieHo* 
nans, from the hope of conciliating their favour. 

t The two competitors for the crown of Syria having assera- 
lied all their troops, proceeded to a decisive battle. At first 
)emetrius' left wing broke that of the enemy which opposed it, 
md put it to flight. But beUig too hot in the pursuit, a com- 
non fault in battles, and which almost always occasions their 
>eing lost, at their return they fo\^nd the right, at the head of 
ivhlch Demetrius fought in person, routed, and the king him* 
>elf killed in the pursuit. As long as he had been in a condition 
:o support the enemy's charge, he had omitted nothing that va- 
lour and conduct were capable of, which nught conduce to his 
success. At length his troops gave way, and in the retreat his 
tiorse plunged into a bog, where those who pursued him, killed 
bim whh their arrows. He had reigned 12 years. Alexander, 
by his victory, found himself master of the empire of Syria. 

As soon as |j Alexander saw himself at repose, he sent to de- 
mand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy, king of Egypt, in 
marriage. She was granted him, and her father conducted her 
in person to Ptolemais, where the nuptials were celebrated. Jo- 
nathan was invited to Uiat feast, and went thither, where he waS 
received by the two kings with all possible marks of honour. 

Onias, son of Onias III. having been disappointed of the 
iiigb-priestliood after the death of his uncle Menelaus, had re* 

• A. M. 3852. Ant. J. C. 151. t A. M. 3854. Ant. J. C. 150. 
I I Maccsb. X* 51—66. 
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lired into Egtlit*. He had found means to insuiiiatelumsdf so 
well into the favour of Ptolemy Phikmieter and Cle(^tral^ 
wife, that he was become their {aToonte, and most latimats 
confident. He made use of his credit at that court to otitain 
the king's permission for building a temple for the lew&'m 
E^g;ypt, like that in Jerusalem ; assuring him that favour would 
bring the whole nation into his party against Antiochiu £pi- 
phanes : At the same time the high-priesthood there vas 
granted to him and his descendants lor ever. The great diffi- 
culty was to make the lews come Into^thb innovation ; itbdog 
forbid by the law to ofibr sacrifices in any place buttfaeteropk 
of Jerusalem. It was not without difficulty he overcame tbeir 
repugnance, by a passage in Isaiah, wherein thfe prophet ibre- 
tels this event in these termsf : << In that day shall five d^ 
** in the land of Egypt speak the language of Canaan, and swear 
" to the Lord of hosts ; the one shall be caUed the city of De- 
** struction." [M. RoUin says, the city of the Sun, or Heliopo- 
lis.] *^ In that day there shall be an altar to the Lord intbe 
*« midst of the land of Egypt ; and a pillar at the border (ierc- 
«« of to the Lord. And it shall be for a sign and for a witness 
« unto the Lord of hosts in the iand of Egypt ; for they shall 
** cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall 
<' send them a saviour and a great one, and he shall deliver 
•< them. And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and the 
« Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day.) and shall do sa* 
*^ orifice and oblation, yea^ they shall vow a vow to the Lord) 
*♦ and perform it." 

The event here foretold by Isaiah is one of the most singular, 
and, at the- same time, the most remote from all probabilitf. 
Nothing was-more strictly forbidden to the Jews, than tooftr 
sacrifices to God in any other place than the tempde built by his 
order at Jerusalem ; how much more in consequence, to t^ 
a temple elsewhere, especially in a land polluted wi^ the mos( 
gross idolatry, and always at enmity with the people of Godi 
This however came to pass, exactly as the prophet Isiuahhad 
foretold. I shall not enter into a circumstantial exposition « 
this prophecy, which would carry me too far from my sob* 
ject. 

Alexander Bala|, finding himself in the peaceable possesion 
of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing more to do than 
to take all the pleasures the abundance and power to yr\ac^^ 

* Joteph. contra Appian. 1. ii. f Tsa, six. l8— 31. 

t A. M 3856. Ant. J.C. I4S. Liv.Epit. lib. 1. Justin. 1. zxs^*^' 
ft. Tos. Antiq. 1, xiii. c 9. I Maccab* z, 67-*89. Diod. an EscciFt* 
Valei. p. 346. 
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a.d attained would admit. He abandoned himself therefore to 
is natural inclination for luxury, idleness, and debauch. Ho 
:ft the care of affairs entirely to a favouritei named AmmonU 
s. That insolent and cruel minister put to death Laodice, the 
( ster of Demetrius, and widow of Perseus, king of Macedonia; 
Lntigonus, Demetrius' son, who had continued in Syria when 
lie two others were sent to Cnidos ; in fine, all the persons ^f 
tie blood- royal he could find, in order to secure to his masteri 
y that means, the possession of the crown he had usurped by 
n imposture. That conduct socm drew upon both the abhor* 
ence of the people. 

Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius' sons, was at Cnidos, and 
egan to be of an age capable of counsel and action. When 
.e Tiras advised of this aversion of the people, he thought the 
ccasion very favourableforrepossessmghimself of his right* 
^asthenes, tlie friend in whose house he lived, procured him 
ome companies of Cretans, with which he landed in Cilida, 
There soon joined him a sufficient number of malcontents to 
oriTi an army, with which he made himself master of the whole 
>rovince. Alexander opened his eyes, and quitted his seraglio 
o apply himself to his affairs. He left the government of An* 
ioch to Hierax and Diodorus, who is also called Tryphon, put 
limself at the head of an army formed of all the troops he could 
issemble, and upon receiving advice that Apollonius, governor 
if Coelosyria and Phoenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he 
jent to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius' first thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, who per-- 
sisted in his attachment to Alexander : but his success did not 
answer his design, and in one day he lost above 80C0 men. 

* Ptolemy Philometer, to whom Alexander had applied m 
the extreme danger wherein he found himself, came at last to 
the assistance of his son-in-law, and entered Palestine with a 
great army. All the cities opened their gates to him, accoi*d- 
ing to the orders they had received from Alexander to that ef- 
fect : Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and followed him to 
Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a conspiracy was discovered, 
formed by Ammonias against the life of Philometer. As Alex- 
ander refused to deliver up that traitor, he concluded that he 
had entered into the conspiracy himselF, and, in consequence, 
took his daughter from him, gave her to Demetrius, and made 
a treaty with him, by which he engaged to aid him in re- 
ascending the throne of his father. 
The people of Antioch, who morUUy hated Ammonius, bc- 

* A* M. 3858. Ant. J. C 146. 
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Uevcd H time to show their resentment. Having discovered 
bim dicgaiaed like a woman, they sacrificed him to their rage* 
Not content with that revenge they declared against Aiexander 
himself, and opened their gates to Ptolemy. They woold e\ea 
have set him upon the throne. But that prince, assuring them 
that he was contented with his own dommions, instead of ac- 
cepting that offer, recommended them to Demetrius the lawful 
heir, who accordingly was placed upon the throne of his an- 
cestors, and acknowledged by all the inhabitants. 
■ * Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, marched with 
the utmost diligence, and put all to fire and sword around An- 
ttoch. The two armies came to a battle. Alexander was beat, 
and fled with 500 horse to f Zabdiel, an Arabian prince, with 
whom he had entrusted his children. Betrayed by the persoa i 
in whom he had placed most confidence, his head was cut rff, ' 
and sent to Ptolemy, who expressed great joy at the sight of it. 
That joy was of no long duration, for he died some few daysaf- 1 
ter, of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus Alexan. 
der king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometer king of Egj'pt, died 
at the same time; the first after a. reign of five years, and the { 
second after one of 35. Demetrius, who had attained the 
crown by this victory, assumed the surnajineof Nicator,thatis 
to say, the conqueror. The succession of Egypt was attended | 
with more difficulties. 

' SECTION lY. 

PBTSCON ESPOUSES CLEOPATRA, AND ASCENDS TBK 
THRONE OF EGYPT. 

Cle OP A TR A, queen of Egypt, after the death of her husbaad, 
who was at the same time her brother, endeavoured to| plac« 
the crown upon the head of the l^on she had by him. Ashe 
was yet very young, others laboured to obtain it /or Physcon, , 
iiDg of Cyrenaica, the late king's brother, and sent to deare I 
him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby reduced to 
the necessity of her defence, caused Onias and Dosithaeus, with i 
an army of Je^s, to come to her assistance. There was at that [ 
time a Roman ambassador in Alexandria, named Thermus, who 
by his mediation accommodated aflairs. It was agreed, tbat 

• • A. M. 3859. Ant. J. C, 145, I 

t He is called £malcue1 in the Maccabees. ^ I 
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Hyscon should marry Cleopatra, and educate hcf son, who 
lould be declared heir to the crown ; and that Physcon should 
ossess it during his life. He had no soonev married the 
ueen,and taken possession of the crown, than, even the very 
ay of. the nuptials, he killed her son in her arms. 

I have already observed, that the surname of Physcon, given 
:> this prince, was only a nickname. That which he took him* 
elf was Evergetes, which signifies the benefactor. The Alcx-- 
ndrians^ changed il into that of Cacoergetes, that is to say, on 
^e contrary, *' one who delights in doing harm ;*' a surname 
3 which he had the justest title. 

* In Syria affairs went on but little better. Demetrius, e 
oung princewithout experience, left every thing to Lasthenes, 
/ho had procured him the Cretans, by whose aid he had as* 
ended the throne* He was a corrupt and rash man ; and 
lehaved himself so ill, that he soon lost his master the heart! 
if those who were most necessary to his support. 

The first wrong step which he took, wa» in regard to the 
;oldiers, whom Ptolemy, upcm his march, had put into the ma- 
'itirae places of Phoenicia and Syria to reinforce the garrisons, 
[f he had left those garrisons in them, they would have very 
nnuch augmented his forces. Instead of gaining them, or at 
least of treating them well, upon some umbrage which he con- 
ceived) he sent orders to the troops of Syria, who were iti the 
same garrisons, to cut the tlfroats of all the Egyptian soldiers \ 
which massacre was accordingly executed. The army of Egypt, 
which was^ still in Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, 
full of just horror for so barbarous a cruelty, abandoned hijrn 
immediately, and returned home. After which he caused the 
strictest search to be made for all those who had been con- 
cerned against himself or his father in the last wars, and pun- 
ished all that could be found with death. When he believed, 
after all these executions, that he had no longer any enemies 
to fear, he broke the greatest part of his troops, and kept on- 
ly his Cretans and some other foreigners in his service. By that 
means he not only deprived himself of the old troops, who had 
served under his father, and, being well affected to him, would 
have maintained him upon the throne ; but he rendered them 
his greatest enemies, by depriving them of the sole means they 
had to subsist. He found tlxis fully verified in the insurrection* 
and revolutions which afterwards happened. 

• Diod in Excerpt. VaUi. p. 346, i Maccab. ix» 20—37* Joseph* 
Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 8* . 
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Jooftthan bowerery sedng every thing qniet in Judsea, formed 

I the detig;!! of delivering the nation at length from the evils it 

I sofiered from the citadd, which the Grecian idolaters stiQ 

>«- held in Jerusalem. He invested it, and caused Hiachiiies of var 

I to be brought, in order to attack it in form. Demetnus, m 

the complaints made to him upon that occasion, went to PtoI^ 

mais, and commanded Jonathan to attend him there, to give 

f an account of that affair. Jonathan gave orders fur pushing 

; the si^ vigorously in his absence* and set oat to meet him 

I with sdme of the priests and principal persons of the nation, 

He carried with him a great quantity of magnificent presents, 

and appeased the king and his ministers so successfully, that 

he not only caused the accusations, which had been formed a- 

gainst him, to be rejected, but even obtained great honours an^ 

new marks of favour. The whole country under his govern* 

ment was discharged from all duties, customs, and tributes, for 

the sum of * 300 talents, which he agreed to pay the king by 

* way of equivalent. 

The king being returned to Antioch t> and continuing ts 
give himself up immoderately to all kinds of excesses, violence, 
and cruelty, the people's patience was entirely exhausted, an^ 
the whole nation disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotes, afterwards surnamed Tryphonj who had former 
ly served Alexander, and had shared the government of Antv 
och with Hierax, seeing the people in this disposition, foun^ 
the occasion favourable for attempting an hardy enterprise, 
which was to set the crown upon his 6wn head, bythe favour 
of these disorders. He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to whou 
the person and education of Antiochus, the son of Alexander 
Bala, had been intrusted. He laid a state of the affairs of Sy- 
ria before him, informed him of the discontent of the people) 
and in particular of the soldiery, and strongly represented, 
that there could not he a more favourable q^portnnity for set- 
ting Antiochus upon the throne of his father. He demanded 
that the young prince should be put into his hands, in ordeijto 
his beinp; restored to his rights. 

His view was to make use of the pretensions of Antiochus, 
till he had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid him- 
self d^ the young prince, and assume the' crown to himself, as he 
did. Zabdiel, whether ha penetrated his real desi^, or did 
not entirdy approve his scheme, did not give into it at first, 

300,000 cr^woi. 
t Justin. I. xszviii. c 9. i Maccmb, zi. 39—74. xit. "—34 Jorpi- 
Antiq. 1. liii. c 9. A-pian. in Syr. p. 132. Epit. I«iv. L iii. Stnb. 
1 . iva, p* 752^ Diod.ia £zcerpt. Valet, p. 346. 
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7r7ph0ii was obliged toccmtuiiieaamfliderabte time with binii 
> solicit and press him . At length, between the force of im- 
ortunity and presents, he gained Zabdiera eonsenti and ob-. 
lined what he demanded. 

* Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of Jeruaaleti 
n\h vigour ; but seeing that he made no progress, he sent dc» 
uties to Demetrius, to desire that he would withdraw the gar- 
ison which he could not drive out bv force. Demetrius, 
fho found himself involved in great difficulties from t)ie fre« 
uent tiunults which happened at Antioch, where the people 
ad conceived an invincible aversion to his person am) govern- 
lent, granted Jonathan all he demanded, upon condityui tiiat 
e would send troops to chastise the mutineers. Jonathan sent 
ira* 3000 men immediately. As soon as the king hud them, 
elieving himself sufficiently strong to undertake every thing, 
e resolved to disarm the inhabitants of .\ntioch, and gave or- 
ers accordingly that they should all deliver up their arms, 
rpon this they rose, to the number of 120,000 men, and invest - 
d the palace with design to kill the king. The Jews iinmedi* 
tely flew to disengagejiim, dispersed that multitude with fire 
nd sword, burned a great part of the city, and killed or de- 
:ro\ ed very near 100,000 of the inhabitants. The rest, inti. 
lidated by so great a misfortune, demanded peace ; wluch 
ras granted them, and the tumult ceased. The Jews, after 
aving taken this terrible revenge of the wrongs the people of 
LOtioch had done to Judxa and Jerusalem, principally during 
le reign of Antlochus Epiphanes, retumed into their cuunti*y 
iden with honour and booty. 

Demetrius always continuing his cruelties, tyranny and op- 
ressions, put many more persons to death for the last sedition, 
onfiscated the estates of others, and banished a great number, 
ill his subjects conceived such an hatred and animosity against 
im, that there wanted nothing but an occasion for rising, and 
naking him experience the most dreadful effects of their ven- 
;eance. * 

Notwithstanding the promi^s he had made to Jonathan, and 
he great obligations he had to him for the aid which had pre- 
erved him, he behaved no better in regard to him than he did 
o others. Believing he could do without him for tlie future," 
le did not observe the treaty he had made with him. Though 
he sum of 300 talents had been paid, he did not desist from 
lemanding all the usual imposts, customs, and tributes, with 
he same rigour as before, and with menacei to icinathaJD ff 
naking war upon him if he failed. 
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Whtlsfc things were in this irasteady conditioiii TiTphonca] 
rieiS Antiockus,- the son c^ Alexander, into Syria, ^id cacsf 
■his pretensions to the crown to be declared by a manias: 
The soldiers who had been broke by Demetrius, and a grt 
number of other malcontents, came in crowds to join the pn 
tender, and proclaimed him king. They marched under b 
ensigns against Demetrius, beat him, and obliged him to reti: 
to Seleucia. They took all his elephants, made themsdvi 

• masters of Antioch, placed Antiochus upon the throne of ti 
king, of Syria, and gave him the-«urname of Theos, which sj 
nifies the God. 

Jonathan, discontented at the ingratitude of Demetrias, 2( 
cepted the invitation made liim by the new king, and engage 
in his party. Great favours were heaped upon him and S 
vion his brother. A commission was sent them» whereby tb( 
were empowered to raise troops for Antiochus throughout a 

- Coelosyria and Palestine. Of these troops they formed t^ 
bodies, with which they acted separately, and obtained sever 
jHctories over the enemy. 

Tryphon*, seeing all things brought to the desired point i 
^executing^he project he had formed of destroying Antiochu 
and of possessing himself of the crown of Syria, found no otb 
obstacle to his design, than on the part of Jonathan, whose pr 
bity he knew too well even to sound him upon entering intoh 
views. He resolved therefore to rid himself of so formidable 2 
enemy, and entered Judea with an army in order to take hii 
and put him to death. Jonathan came also to Bethsan at ti 
head of 40^000 men. Tryphon perceived that he should g* 
nothing by force against «o powerful an army. He endeavoure 
therefore to amuse him with fine words, and tlve warmest a 
surances of a sincere friendship. He gave him to undei 
stand, that he was come thither only to consult him u^ 
their common interests, and to put Ptolemais into his kandi 
which he was resolved to make him. a present oi asafre 
eift. He deceived him so well by these protestatioos c 
mendship, and obliging offers, that lie dismissed all bi 
troops, except 3000 men, of which he kept only 1000 aboE 
his person. He sent the rest towards Galilee, and foUowe 
Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying upon that traitor's . oab 
that he should be put into possession of it. He had as 
sooner entered the place, than the gates were shut upc 
him. Jonathan was iraroecliatlely seized, and all his H' 
lowers put to the sword. Troops were also detached direct* 

• I Maccab. xii. 39—54' «"»• i— '3©. Joseph. Aotiq- 1 xiii. c lO, i'* 
Juittn* I- xxxYi. c z. JSpit. Id^l Iv. 
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:o follow and surprise the 2000 men who were upon their 
ircli to Galilee; They had already received advice of what " 
d happened to Jonathan and his troops at the city of Ptole- 
is, and having exhorfed one another to defend themselves 
11, and to sell their lives as dear as possible, the enendy were 
•aid to attack them. They were suffered to proceed^ and 
rived all safe at Jerusalem. 

XTie affliction there for what had befallen Jonathan was cx- 

iine. The Jews however did not lose courage. They chose 

mon by universal consent for their general, and immediately, 

his orders, set themselves at work with all possible speed 

complete the fortifications begun by Jonathan at Jerusalem ; 

d when advice came that Tryphon approached, Simon 

arched against him at the head of a fine iarmy, 

Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had again re* 

•urse to the same artifices which had succeeded so well with 

nathan. He sent to tell Simon, that he had only laid Jona- 

•.an under an arrest, because he owed the king 100 talents* ; 

Lat if he would send him that sum, and Jonathan's two sons 

3 hostages for their father's fidelity, he would cause him to be 

!=t at liberty. Though Simon saw clearly that this proposal 

' as no more than a feint : however, that he might not have 

^ason to reproach himself with being the occasion of his bro- 

ler's death, by refusing to comply with it, he sent him the mo- 

ey, and Jonathan's two children. The traitor, notwithstand- 

ig, did not release his prisoner, but returne'd a second time in^ 

a Judsea, at the head of a greater army than before, with de* 

ign to put all things to fire and sword. Simon kept so clos« 

o him in all his marches and countermarches, that he frustra> 

:ed his designs and obliged him to retire. 

Tryphonfj on his return into winter-quarters in the country 
»f Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put to death ; and lieiieving 
titer that he had nobody to fear, gave orders to kill Antiochus 
ecretly. He then caused it to be given out, that he was dead 
)f the stone, and at the same time declared himself king of Sy» 
•ia in his stead, and took possession of the crown. When Si« 
i\on was informed of his brother's death, he sent to fetch his 
wnes, interred them in the sepulchre of his forefathers at Mo- 
Im, and erected a magnificent monument to his memory. 
Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged!^ the Ro- 

* 100,000 crowns. 

t A. M. 3861, ABt. J. C. 14a* I>iod. Legat. 31 • 
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xnam* His Bsnrpttkm was so unsteady without this, that k 
perceived plainly it was absolutely necessary to his sui^ort. Q 
sent them a magnificent embassy with a golden statue of vkto 
ry, of 10>OoO pieces of gold in weight. He was cheated by tl 
Remans. They accepted the statue, and caused the name 
Antiochus, whom he had assassinated, to be inserted upoa tb 
inscription, as if it had come from him. 

The ambassadors sent by Simon to Rome * were receh^ 
there much more honourably, . and all the treaties made with 
his predecessors renewed with him. 

Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with diveraou 
at Laodiceat, and abandoned himself to the most infamous de* 
bauches, without becoming more wise from adversity, and vrith. 
out so much as seeming to have the least sense of his misfor. 
tunes* As Tryphon had given the Jews just reason to oppose 
him and his party, Simon sent a crown of gold to Demetrius, 
and ambassadors to treat with him. They obtained from thit 
prince a confirmation of the high-priesthood and sovereignt)' 
toSimon, exemption from all kinds of tributes and impobts 
with a general amnesty for all past acts of hostility, upon condi* 
tion that the Jews should join him against Tiyphon. 

• Demetrius at length t recovered a little from his lethargy up- 
on the arrival of deputies from the east, who came to invite 
him thither. The Parthians having almost over-run the whole 
east, and subjected all the countries of Asia between the InScs 
a)^d Euphrates, the inhabitants of those countries* who were 
descended from the Macedonians, not being able to suffer that 
usurpation and the haughty insolence of their new masters, ex- 
treipely solicited Demetrius, by repeated embassites, to come 
and put himself at their head ; assured him of a general insur- 
rection against the Parthians ; and promised to supply him 
with a sufficient number of troops to expel those usurpers, and 
recover all the provinces of the east. Full of these hopes, he 
at length undertook that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, 
leaving Tryphon in possession of the greatest part of Syria. He 
conceived, that havmg once made himself master of the eaft, 
with that increase of power he should be in a better condition 
to reduce that rebel at his return. 

^ X Maccab. xiv. 16—40. 

t A. M. 3863, Act. J. C. 141/ Died, in Excerpt. Viles. p. a53« 
I Maccab. ziii. 34-^42, et xiv. 3S— 41. Joseph. Aiitiq« I. xiii« c. i^- 

f Justin. 1. zzzvi. c. j. 1. zxxviu. c. 9. 1. xli. c. 5, ct 6. i Mac«i 
XV, I — 49 Joseph. Antiq. 1 xiii. c. «— la. Oresius 1. v. c 4. 1^ 
od. in Excerpt. Valet, p. 359. Appiaa. in Syr. p. ija. 
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As soon as he appeared in the east, the Elymaans, Persians, 
inc} Bactriai^s, declared in his favour, and with iheir aid he 
lefeated the Parihiansin several engagements ; but at length 
inder pretence of treating with hiin, Uiey got him into an ain« 
3uscade, where he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut 
n pieces. By this blow, the empire of the Parlhians took ^uch 
irm footing, that it supported itself for many ages afterwards, 
ind became the terror of all its neighbours, and even equal to 
he Romans tliemselves as to power in the 6cld, and reputation 
or military exploits. 

The king whcTthen reigned over the Parthians, was Mithri- 
lates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise prince. We have 
leen in what manner Arsaces founded, and his son Arsaces II. 
established and fixed this empire, by a treaty of peace with 
Antiochus the Great* Priapatius was the son of the second Ar* 
saces, and succeeded him ; he was called also Arsaces, which 
became the common nanie of all the princes of this race. Af« 
ter having reigned 15 years, he left the crown at his death to 
ills eldest son Phraates, and he to Mithridates his brother, in 
preference * to his own children, because he had discovered 
more merit and capacity in him for the government of the peo- 
ple : convinced, tliat a king, when it is in his own power, ought 
to be more attentive to the good of the utate, than the advance* 
ment of his own family ; and to forget, in some measure, that 
be is a father, to remember solely that he is a king. This Mi« 
thridates was that king of the Parthians into whose hands De* 
metrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, Elymaeani, 
Persians, and Bactrians, extended his conquests even into Indiaj 
tieyond the bounds of Alexander's ; and when he had defeated 
Demetrius, subjected also Babylonia and Mesopotamia, so that 
bis empire was bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the 
west, and the Ganges on the east* 

He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the provinces that 
still adhered to the king of Syria, with the view of inducing 
them to submit to him, by showing them the person they had 
looked upon as their deliverer, reduced to so low and shameful 
a condition. After that, he treated him as a king, sent him 
into Hyrcania, which was assigned him for his place of resi^ 
lence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna in marriage. 

* Non multo post iectwitj muhls filits rellctis :~ quibui prstentif| 
fratri potiosimum Mithridati, intignis virtutis viro, reliquit imperinms 
plus regto quam patrio debcri nomini ratus; potiuff ue patrix qvam lU 
lem coBtalcadtttt. JuKin. 
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However, he was always regarded as a prisoner of war, thoosb 
in otker respects he had all the liberty that eoukl be grsmtal 
him in that condition. His sonPhraates, who succeeded bim, 
treated him in the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that havin° 
subjected several difierent natioBS, he took from each of theic 
whatever was best in their laws and customs^ and out of tbex 
composed an excellent body of laws and maxims of state, fc: 
the government of his empire. This was making a glorioes 
use of his victories ; by so much the more laudable, as it is us. 
common and almost unheard-of, for a victor to be more intent 
vtpon improving from the wise customs of the conquered natioEs, 
than upon enncbing himself out of their spoils. It was by thii 
means that Mithridates established the empire of the Par^iau 
upon solid "foundations, gave it a firm consistency, effectuallT 
attached the conquered provinces to it, and united them into 
one monarchy, which subsisted many ages without change or 
Involution, notwithstanding the diversity of nations of which it 
was composed. He may be looked upon as the Numa of the 
Parthians, who taught that warlike nation to temper a savage 
Yalour with discipline, and to blend the wise authority of law* 
with the blind force of arms. 

At this time happened a considerable change in theaffiiirsof 
the Jewish nation. They had contended long with mcredii^t? 
efforts against the kings of Syria, not only for the defence of 
their liberty, but the pi^eservation of their religion. They 
thought it incumbent on them tu take the favourable ad^anta^ i 
of the king of Syria's captivity, and of the civil wars witb 
which that empire was continually torn, to secure the one and 
the other. In a general assembly of the priests, the •elders, and 
the whole people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general, t) 
whose family they had most essential obligations, and gave Wa 
the govemn^ent with the title of sovereign, as vrell as that d 
high-priest : they declared this double power, civil and sacer* 
dotal, hereditary in his family. Tlhese two titles had been cou' 
ferred on him by Demetrius, but limited to his person. After 
his death both dignities descended jointly to his posterity, and 
continued united for many generations. 

• When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken and kept 
prisoner by the Parthians, she shut herself up with her childre: 
m Seleucia, where many of Tryphon's soldiers came over to be/ 
party. That many who was naturally brutal and cruel] bl^ ^' 

♦ A. M. 3864% A«t. J, C. I4#. 
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dvstriotisfy concealed those defects under appearances of lenitjr 
and goodness^ as long as he beliered it necessary to please the 
people for the success of his ambitious designs. When he -saw 
himself in possession of the crown, he quitted an assumed cliar* 
acter that laid him under too much constraint^ and gave him* 
self up entirely to his bad inclinaticns. Many therefore aban- 
doned him, axid came over in no inconsiderable numbers to 
Cleopatra. These desertions did not however stfficiently aug« 
ment her party, to put her into a condition to support herself* 
She was also afraid, lest the people of Seleucia should choose 
rather to give her up to Tryphon, than suf^ort a siege out off 
affection for her person. She therefore sent proppsals to An* 
tiochus Sidetes, Demetrius's brother, fer uniting their forcesj 
and promised on that condition to marr)' him, and procure him 
tUe crown ; for when she was informed that Demetrius had 
married Rhodoguna, she was so much enraged that she observ* 
ed no measures any further and resolved to seek her support 
in anew marriage. Her children were yet too young to sup- 
port the weight of a precarious crown, and she was not of a 
character to pay much regard to their right. As AntioclAit 
therefore' was the next heir to the crown after them, she fixed 
upon him, and took him for her husband. 

This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius Soter, and 
had been sent to Cnidos with his brother Demetrius, during the 
war between their father and Alexander Bala, to secure Uiem 
against the revolutions he apprehended, and which actually hap» 
pened, as has been said h^imr*. Having accepted Cleopatra's 
offers, he assumed the title of king of Syria. 

He wrote a letter to Simon*, wherein he complained of 
Trjrphon's unjust usurpation, of whom he promised a speedy 
vengeance. To engage him in his interests, he made him great 
concessions, and gave him hopes of much greater, when he 
should ascend the throne. 

+ A<JcordingIy, the beginning of the following year, he made 
a descent into Syria with an army of foreign troops, which ho 
had taken into his pay in Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands ; 
and after having espoused Cleopatra, and joined what troops 
she had with his own, he look the field and marched against 
Tryphon. The greatest part of that usurper's troops, weary 
of his tyranny, abandoned him, and came over to the array of 
Antiochus, which amounted at that time to 130,000 foot and 
8000 horse. 

• X Maccab. V. 1-^41 xti. i— -to. JoKph< ^0li^. 1* Suit Cf |1| IJt 
tA,M.3W5. Ant.J.C.J3>. 
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TrypboD coidd not make head against him, and retired tc 
Dora, a city in the neighboarhood of Ftolemais in PhocDicia. 
Aiitiochus besieged him there by sea and land with all his for* 
ces. The place could not hold out long against so powerful 
an army. Tryphon escaped by sea to Orthosia, another ma- 
ritime city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeding to Apa- 
roea, where he was bom, he was there taken and pat to death. 
Antiochus thus terminated the usurpation, and ascended his 
Other's throne, which he possessed nine years. His passion for 
hunting occasioned his being called Sidetes, or the hunter, from 
the word zidah, which has the same signification in the Syriac 

(' language. 

^ Simon, established in the government of Judxa by the ge- 

neral' consent of the nation, -thought it necessary to send am- 
bassadors to Rome, in order to his being acknowledged under 
that title, and to renew the ancient treaties. They were verj 
well received, and obtained all they desired* The senate, incon- 
sequence caused the consul Piso to write to Ptolemy king of 

^ Egypt, Attains king of Pergamus, Ariarathes king of Cappa- 

docia,* Demetrius king of Syria, Mithridates king of the 
Parthians, and to all the states of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
the islands with whom the Romans were in alliance* to notij^ 
to them, that the Jews were their friends and allies, and in cod* 
sequence they should not undertake any thing to their preju- 
dice. ' 

As Antiochus had only granted Simon so advantageous an 
alliance from the necessity of his present circumstances, and 
contrary lutne mterest of the state, as well as >to the policy pf 
his predecessors, the letter from the Romans did not prevent 
him from declaring against Simon, notwithstanding all the mag- 
nificent promises he had made him, and from sending troops 
Into Judsca under the command of Cendebaens, who was over* 
thrown in a battle by Judas and John> the sons of Simon. 

Physcpn had reigned seven years in Egyplf. History relates 
nothing of him, during all that time, but monstrous vices and 
detestable cruelties. Never was there a prince so abandoned 
to debauch, and at the same time so cruel and bloody. All 
the rest of his conduct was as contemptible as his vices were 

* This letter wai addressed to Demetrius, though prisoner among 
the Parthians, because the Romans had neither acknowledged Antio- 
chus Sidetes nor rryphon. 

t A. M. 3S66. Auu J. C. 138. Justin. 1. xxxvii. c. 8. Diod. I is 
Excerpt. Vales, p. 36X1 Ath«|i. 1, iv. p. i84< ct U tI. p- 3 j4< V^ 
Max,l*ix.c«Xiaf , 
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Lormous ; for he both taid and acted in public the extraTa* 

Lnces of an infant, by which he drew upon himself both the 
mterapt and s^horrence of his subjects. Without Hierax, 
s first minister, he had Infallibly been dethroned. This Hie* 
ix ivas a native of Antioch, and was the same to whom, in 
e reign of Alexander Bala, the government of that city had 
;en given, in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards sumamed 
ryphon. After the revolution which happened in Syria, he 
itired intP Egypt, entered into the service of Ptolemy Phys- 
in, and soon became his captain general and prime minister, 
s he was valiant in the field, and able in council, by causing 
le troops to be well paid, and amending the faults which his 
.aster committed, by a wise and equitable government, and bf 
re venting or redressing them as much as possible, he had been 
11 then so fortunate as to support the tranquillity of the state. 

* But in the following years, whether Hierax was dead, or 
^e prudence and ability of that firht minister were no longer 
apable of restraining the folly of this prince, the affairs of Egypt 
'eiit on worse than ever, Physcon, without any reason, caus- 
d the greatest part of those to be put to death, who had ex« 
iies&ed tlie most zeal in procuring him the crown after his bro- 
ler*!^ death, and maintaining it upon his head, ^thensn^ 
>laces Hierax in this number; but without mentioning the 
itne. He also put tcudeath, or at least banished, most of those 
/ho had been in favour with Philometer his brotlier, or had 
niy htfld employments during his reign ; and by permitting hit 
3 reign troops to plunder and murder at 'discretion, he terrified 
Alexandria so much, that the greatest part of the inhabitants^ 
o avoid his cruelty, thought it necessary to retire into foreign 
ountries, and the city remained almost a desert. To supply 
heir places, when he perceived that nothing remained but 
;mptv houses, he caused proclamation, to be made in all the 
leighbouring countries, that whosoever should come and settle 
here, of whatever nation they were, should meet with the* 
;reatest encouragements and advantages. There wereconsider* 
ible numbers whom this proposal suited very well. The houses 
hat had been abandoned were given to them, and all the rights, 
)rivileges, and immunities granted them, which had been en- 
oyed by the ancient inhabitants. By this means the city was 
repeopled. 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria there was a 
p^at number of grammarians, philosophers^ geometricians, 

• A. M. at6S. Ant. J. C 1%L 
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fieiently corresponded with that of the nund ; aotyng wase?. 
cr worse put together. His statare was' of the .smallest, and 
with that he had a belly of so enormous a size that there was 
no man could embrace him in his arms. This largeness of hu 
belly occasioned his being called by the nickname of Phv6C(XL 
Upon this wretched person he wore so transparent a stuff that 
all his deformity mi^t be seen through it He never appeared 
in public but in a chariot (not being able to carry the load of 
flesh) which was the fruit of intemperance), unless whoi ht 
walked with Scipio. So that the latter, turning towards Pa- 
netius, told him in his ear^ smiling, << the Alexaradri^ns arc 
*< obliged to us for seeing their king walk on <foot." ' 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that most of the 
.kings of whom we now speak, dishonoured nott>nly the throne, 
but even human nature itself, by the most horrid vices. It is 
surprising to see, in i^at, long list of kings, whose history we 
have relate^d) how few there are that deserve that name. 
What comparison is there between those monsters of disso- 
luteness and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of the three 
Roman ambassadors, who was as great a prodigy of wisdom 
and virtue as could be found amongst. the Pagans. Justin ac- 
cordingly says of him, that whilst he visited and considerec 
with curioUty the rarities of Alexttidria, he was himself a sight 
to the whole city. Dtmi inafiicit urbttnij i/i€e MpectactUo Alex' 
undriniB fuit, 

* Attalus, king of Pergamus, died about the time& of which 
we new speak. His nephew, of the same name; called also Phi- 
lometer, succeeded him. As the latter was very young when 
hi^ father Eumenes died, he had been under the tuition of his 
uncle, to whom the crown was also left by the will of Eumenes. 
Attalus gave his nephew the best education he could; and at 
his death bequeathed the throne to him, though he had sons 
of his own ; a proceeding as rare as it was laudable,' most 
princes thinkuig no less of transfeiTing their crowns to their 
posterity, than of preserving them to themselves during their 
lives. 

I'his prince's death was a misfortune to the lungdona of Per- 
gamus. Philometer governed it in the most extravagant and 
pernicious manner. He was scarce upon the thrc»e before he 

promt quasi artu tnapictends prteberentitr, quae omni stuAb occului' 
ta pudibundo viroerant. Justin. 1 viii. c. (. 

Athcnwu^says, v^^Ui fAiiHTrm T»f« f# /u» ihM^nt'rlmct^ WhJc& 
. the interpreter translate^, Pe<l:l>u»ilte nunqaam ex regiii prodibati scd 
perpetoo Scipione subnixius ; instead of.niei propter Scipionem. 

• A. M. 5806, Aot. J. C. 138. JusHn. 1. xxxvi. c. A. Strab. 1. iv^ 
* f. 6%4» Plut. in Demetr» p. S97. Diod. ia JExcerpt. Vales, p. 370. 
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tained it with the blood of his nearest relations, and the best 
'lends of his house. He caused almost all who had served hit 
ither and ancle with extreme fidelity, to have their throats 
Jt, under pretence that some of them had killed his mother 
tratonice, who died of a disease in a very advanced age, and 
:hers his wife Berenice, who died of an incurable distemper, 
ith which she had been taken very naturally. He put others 
so to death upon suspicions entirely frivolous ; and with them, 
leir wives, children, and whole families. He caused these 
secutions to be committed by foreign troops, whom he had 
xpressly sent for from the most savage and cru^l of nations, 
) make them the instruments of his enormous barbarity. 
After having massacred and sacrificed to his fury in this man- 
er the most deserving persons of his kingdom, he ceased to 
low himself abroad. He appeared no more in the city, and 
te no longer in public. He put on old clothes, let his beard 
TOW without taking any care of it, and did every thing which 
lersons accused of capital crimes used to do in those days, as 
t he intended thereby to acknowledge his own late iniquity. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. He re- 
lounced the cares of state, retired into his garden, and applied 
cligging the ground himself, and sowing all sorts of ve- 
lomous, as well as wholesome herbs ; then poisoning the good 
vith the juice of the bad, he sent them in that manner as pre- 
ents to his friends. He passed all the rest of his reign in cru- 
il extravagances of the like .nature, which, happily for his 
subjects, was of no long duration, for it lasted only five years. 

He took it into his head to practise the trade of a founder, 
and formed the model of a monument of bra&s, to be erected 
to his mother. Whilst he was at work in casting the metal 
Mi a hot summer's day, he was seized with a fever, which 
carried him off in seven days, and delivered his subjects from 
an abominable tyrant. 

He had made a will, by which he appointed the Roman peo« 
pie his heirs. Eudemus of Tergamus carried this will to Rome. 
The principal article was expressed in these terms, " Let the 
" Roman people inherit all myfortunes." As soon as it was 
read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, always attea* 
tive to conciliate their favour, took hold of the occasion, and 
ascending the tribunal of harangues proposed a law to this 
effect, that all the ready money which should arise from the 
succession to this prince, should be distributed among the poor 
citizens, who should be sent as colonies into the country be- 

VoL. vn. c c 
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^oeathed to the Roman people, in order tiiat they might hav 
.wherewithal to support themselves in their new possession 
and to supply them with the tools and other things necessary ii 
agriculture. He added, that as to the cities and lands vhid 
were under that prince's government,' the senate had norigh 
to pass any decree la regard to them, and that he should leav) 
the disposal of them to the people ; which extremely ofiPendei 
.the senate. Tliat tribune was killed some small time after. 

* Aristonicus however, who reported himself of the blood 
royal, was active to tal^e possession of Attalus's dominions. H( 
vas indeed the son of Eumenes by a courtezan. He easily es 
gaged the majority of the cities in his party, because they bai 
been long accustomed to the government of kings. Some cities, 
out of their fear of the Koroans, refused at first to acknowledge 
him, but were compelled to it by force. 

t As his party grew stronger every day, the Romans sent 
the consul Crassus Mucianus against him« It vra» observed o! 
this general, that he was so perfectly master of the dialects of 
the Greek tongue, which in a manner formed five diflferentlan- 
guages, that he pronounced his decrees according to the par- 
ticular idiom of those who pleaded before him* vi^hich madeb'm 
very agreeable to the states of Asia Minor. AUthe neighbour- 
ing princes in alliance with the Roman people, the kings of Bi- 
thynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, joined lum ^^^ 
their troops. 

\ Kotwithstanding such powerful b-upports, having engageil 
in a battle with disadvantage, his army, which. he commanded 
then in quality of proconsuU was defeated and himself m^i^^ 
prisoner. He avoided the shame of being put into the victor's 
hands by a voluntary death. His head was carried to Aristoni- 
cus, who caused his body to be interred at Smyrna. 

The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, sood rC' 
vcnged his death. Having made all haste into Asia, he gave 
Aristonicus battle, entirely routed his army, besieged him soon 
after in Strat(>nioe, and at length made him prisoner. M 
Fhrygia submitted to the Romans. 

II He sent Aristonicus to Rome in the fleet which he loaded 
with Attains' treasures. Manius Aquilius, who had lately been 
elected consul, was hastening to take his place, in order to pot 
an end to this war, and deprive him of the hcBM>ur of a triuinj)h' 
He found Aristonicus set out | and some time after Perpenoat 

«A.M,387». Ant.}. C.i3». iA.M,$$n* AotJC/J/' 
} A.M. 3874. Ant.J. C. 130. JA.M.387i- Attt.J»C. »»^ 
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»o Iiad begun his journey, died of disease at Pergamus. Aqui- 
is soon terminated this war, which had continued almost four 
ars. Lydia, Caria, the Hellespont, Phrygia, in a Avord, all 
ut composed the .kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a 
rovince of the Roman empire, under the common name of 
sia. 

Th.e senate had decreed, that the city of Phocea, which had 
ecla.red against the Romans, as well in the last war as in 
lat against Antiochus,. should be destroyed. The inhabitants 
I IVIarseilles, whicli was a colony of Phocea, moved as much 
ith. tlie danger of their founders, as if the fate of their own 
ity lia^ been in question, sent deputies to Rome to implore 
tie clemency of the senate and people in their favour. Aa 
ist as their indignation "was against Phocea, they could not 
efufie that favour to the ardent solicitations of a people, whom 
hey liad always held in the highest consideration, and who 
i€aidei*ed themselves still more worthy of it, by the tender con- 
*.ern find gratitude they expressed for their forefathers and 
imndt^rs. 

Phrygia Major was granted to Mithrldates Evergetes, king 
of Potitus, in reward for the aid he had given the Romans in 
that war ; but after his death they dispossessed his son^ the 
great Mithrldates, of it. and declared it free. 
' Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during this war, 
had left six children. Rome, to reward in the sons the servi- 
ces of the father, added Lyconia and Cilicia to their dominions. 
They found in queen Laodice not the tenderness of a parent ^ 
but the cruelty ot a stepmother. To secure all authority to 
herself she poisoned five of her children, and the sixth would 
have had the same fate, if his relation had not taken him out 
of the murderous hands of that Mxgara, whose crimes the peo- 
ple soon revenged by a violent death. 

* Mani^s Aquilius, at kis return to Rome, received the ho- 
nour of a triumph. Aristonicus, after having been shown there 
as a sight to the people, was carried to prison, where he was 
strangled. Such were the consequences of king Attains' will. 

Mithridates, in the letter which he wrote afterward to Ar- 
saces, king of Parthia, accuses the Rohmans of having forged a 
false will of Attalusf, in order to deprive Aristonicus, the son 
of Eumenesy of his father's kingdom, which appertained to liim 

• A. M. 3878. Ant. J. C. 146. 

\ Simalato impio tettamento filium eju^ (Eamenis) Aristoniciim^ 
^uia patrium re^num pctiverat, hofttiam more per triumphum duxerc* 
Apvd. iSaliflst. Frajj;m.. 
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oC right : bat it is a declared enemy who charges them whk 
this. It is more sarprising that Horace in one of his odes seems 
%o make the Roman people the same reproach, and to insioo- 
ate that they had attained the 8ucce9sioD by fraud. 

Neque Attali 
Ignotut heres rcgism occupavl Hoi. Od. xTiii. L 51- 

Mor hftTC I teix'd, an heir unknown, 
The Phrygian's kingdom for my own. 

However, there remains no trace in history of any secre* 
intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the side of the Romans* 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences of this will 
without interruption. I shall now resume the thread of my 
history. 



SECTION V. 

SXDXTKS TARES JERUSALEM, AND THEN MAKES WAK 

AOAINST THE PARTHIANS. — PHY8C0N'» 

CRUELTY AND DEATH. 

Simon having been slain by treason*, with two of his sow, 
John, another of them, sumamed Hyrcanus, was proclaimed 
high-priest and prince of the Jews, in his father's stead. Here 
ends the history of the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible haste to 
take the advantage which the death of Simon gave him, Bud 
advanced at the head of a powerful army to reduce Judaea, and 
unite it to the empire of Syria, Hyrcanus was obliged to shat 
himself up in Jerusalem, where he sustained a long siege with 
incredible valour. Reduced at length to the last extremity for 
want of provisions, he caused proposals of peace to be made to 
the king. His condition was not known in the camp. Those 
who were about the king's person pressed him to take the ad- 
vantage of the present occasion for exterminathjg the Jewish na* 
tion. They represented to him, recurring to past ages, that 
they had been driven out of Egypt as impious wretches, hated 
by the gods, and abhorred by men ; that they were enemies to 
ail the rest of mankind, as they had no communication with any 
but those of their own sect, and would neither eat, drink, nor 
have any familiarity with other people ; that they did not adore 

•A.M. 3869. Ant: J. C. 135. J Maccab. xiri. Joseph. Aoti^' 
xiii. c. 1 6. Diod. in Edog. i. p. 9?— xoi. 
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lie same gods ; thr.t they had laws, customs and a reli|i<m 
intifely different from that of all other nations ; that therefore 
Iiey -well deserved to be treated by other nations with equal 
contempt, and to be rendered hatred for h \trc(l ; and that all 
people ought to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, 
IS 'Well as Josephus, says, that it was from tJicpure effect of 
lie g^enerosity and clemencv of Antiochus, the Jr wi&h nation 
vas not entirely destroyed on this occasion. 

He was^ well pleased to enter into a treaty with Hyrcanus* 
rt %vas agreed, that the besieged sh uld surrendeV their arms ; 
hat thd fortifications df Jerusalem should be demolished ; and 
iliat a tribute should be paid to th^^ iLing for Joppa, and for tlie 
3tlier cities which the Jews had oqt of Judaca : tlie peace was 
conoluded upon these copditions, Antiochuj* also demanded, 
lliat the citadel of Jerusalem should be rebuilt, and would have 
put a J;arrison into it ; but Hyrcanus would not consent to that, 
apon account of the miseries the nation had suffered from the 
garrison of the farmer citadel, and chose rather to pay the king 
the sum of * 500 talents, which he demanded as an equivalent. 
The capitulation was executed, and because it could net be im- 
mediately ratified, hostages were given, amongst whom was a 
brother of Hyrcanus. 

■f Scipio Africanus the younger, going to command in Spalii 
during the war with Numantia, AntiochusSidetes sent him rich 
and magnificent presents. Sonie generals would have appro- 
priated them to their own use. Scipio received them in public, 
sitting upon his tribunal in the view of the whole army, and 
gave ordiers that they should be delivered to the quxstor,t to 
bi; applied in rewarding the officers and soldiers i^ho should dis- 
tinguish themselves in the service. By such conduct a gene- 
rous and noble soul is known. 

II Demetrius Nicator had been kept many years in captivity 
by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he wanted nothing except 
liberty, without which all else is misery. He had made sevC'. 
ral attempts to obtain it, and to return into his own kingdom, 
but always without success. He was twice retaken in the midst 
of his flight, and punished only with being carried back to the 
place of his confinement, where he was guarded with more 
care, but always treated with the same magnificence. This 
\ras not the effect of mere goodness and clemency in the Par- 

• 500,000 crowns. 

t A. M. 3870. Ant. J. C 134. Fpit. Liv. 1. Ivii. 
\ The qujestor was the treasurer of the army. 
I A.M. 3873. Ant. J. C. 13 1. 
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thians : Intere st had some share in it. They had views of ma- 
king themselves masters of the kingdom oi Syria, however er- 
xcote they were, and waited a favoarable opportunity, when, 
imder colour of going to re-establish Demetrius upoo the throne, 
they might take possession of it for themselves. 

Antiochus bidetes, whether apprised of this design or not, 
thought proper to prevent it, and marched against Phraatesat 
the head of a formidable army. The I'arthians' late usurpa- 
tion of the richest and finest provinces of the east, which his | 
ancestors had always possessed fi^om the time of Alc^xander, 
was a strong inducement to him for uniting all his|Drcesfor 
their expulsion. His army was upwards of 8O9OOO men, weU 
armed and disciplined. But the train of luxury had added to 
it so great a multitude of sutlers, cooks, pastry cooks, confec- 
tioners, actors, musicians, and infamous women, that they weit 
almost four times as many as the soldiers, and might amount t» 
about 300,000. There may be some exaggeration in this accoQDt; 
but if twO'thirds were deducted, there would stiU remain a nu- 
merous train of useless mouths. The luxury of the camp was 
in proportion to the number of those who administered to it. | 
• Gold and silver glittered universally, even upon the legs of 
the private soldiers. The instruments and utensils of the kit- , 
chen were silver, as if they had been marching to a feast, and | 
not to a war. 

Antiochus had great success at first. He besit Phraatesin 
ihree battles, and retook Babylonia and Media. All the pro- | 
vinces of the east, which had formerly appertained to the Sf' 
rian empire, threw ofiF the Parthian yoke, and submitted to 
him, except Parthia itself, where Phraates found himself redn- I 
ced within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. Hyrca- 
nus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antiochus in this expe- 
dition, and having had his share in all these victories, returo- 
ed home laden with glory, at the end of the campaign andthi 
year. 

The rest of the array passed the winter in the east. The 
prodigious number of the troops, including the train before 
mentioned, obliged them to separate", and remove so far from | 
each other, that they could not easily rejoin and fotro a bod]) 
in case of being attacked. The inhabitants, whom they insult- 
ed extremely in their quarters, to be revenged upon them, and | 
to get rid of troublesome guests that nothing could satisfy, con- 

* Argent! aprique tan turn, vtetiam gregarit militescaligasanrofi* I 
gerent, proculcarehtque materiam, cujus amore popu i ferro difnicao^ 

Culioarum qooque argientea iustrumcDta fuere, quasi ad epalai, bop &^ 1 

bella, pergerent. Justin. I 
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ired with the Parthians to massacre them all in one day in 
^ir quarters, without giving thenvtime to assemble ; which 
IS accordingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a body of 
)ops always about his person, marched to assist the quarters 
arest him, but was overpowered by numbers, ^nd perished 
uself. All the rest of the army were cither massacred in 
dr quarters the same day, or made prisoners ; so that out of 
great a multitude, scarce any escaped to carry the sad newt 
this slaughter into Syria, 

It occasioned great grief and consternation there. The death 
Antiochus, a prince estimable for many excellent qualities, 
IS particularly lamented. Plutarch * relates a saying of his, 
ry much to his honour. One day having lost himself a hunt* , 
g;, and being alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor 
:ople, who received him in the best manner they could, with- 
it knowing him. At supper, having himself turned the con- 
:rsation upon the person and conduct of the king, they said, 
at he was in every thing else a ^ood prince, but that his too « 
*eat passion for hunting made him neglect the affairs of his 
ingdom, and repose too much confidence in his courtiers, whose 
:tions did not always correspond with the goodness of his in- 
«tions. Antiochus made no answer at that time. The next 
ay, upon the arrival of his train at the cottage, he was known* 
[e repeated to his officers what had passed the evening before, 
nd told them by way of reproach, *' since I have taken you 

into my service, I have not heard a truth concerning myself 

till yesterday.'* 

Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last released 
Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria with a body of troops, 
n hopes that his return would occasion such trout^les as would 
educe Antiochus to follow him. But after the massacre, he 
letachfed a par^y of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who ap- 
prehended a countermand of that nature, had marched with so 
much diligence, that he had passed the Euphrates before that 
?avty arrived upon the frontier. In this manner he recovered 
^is dominions and made great rejoicings upon that occasion, 
whilst all the rest of Syria were in tears, deploring the loss of 
the army, in which few families had not some relation. 

Phraates caused the body of Antiochus to be sought for 
amongst the dead, and put into a coffin of silver. He sent it 
into Syria to be honourably interred with his ancestors, andhav- 



♦ A.M.3J74- Am.J.C. I3<J* Flttt ia Apophthegm, p. 284. 
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ins found one of his daughters amongst the captives, be wai 
•truck with her beauty* and married her. 

Antiochus being dead *, Hyrcanus took the advantage (tf the 
tf ottbles and divisions which happened throughout the whole 
empire of hyria, to extend his dominions, by making himself 
master of many places in Syria, Phoenicia, and Arabia, which 
lay coromodiouslY for him. He laboured also at the same time 
to render himsel! absolute and iadependenU He succeeded so 
well in that endeavour, that from thenceforth neither himself 
nor any of his descendants depended in the least up<m the kings 
of Syria. They threw off entirely the yokeof siriijectlon, and 
«% en that of homage. 

Phraatesfy flushed with his great Successes, and the tictory 
he had gahied» was for carrying the war ipto Syria, to rcveoge 
Antiochus*s invasion of his dominions, But, whilst he was 
making his preparations for thac expedition, an unexpected war 
broke out with the Scythians, which found hina employment 
enough at home, to remove bM thoughts of disquieting others 
abroad. Finding himself vigorously pursued by Antiochus, as 
we have seen, he had demanded aid of that people. When tky 
arrived, the affair was terminated, and having no further oc- 
casion for them, he would not give them the suras he had en- 
gaged to pay them. The Scythians immediately turned their 
arms agamst himself, to avenge themselves for the iajastke 
he had done them. 

It was a great etror in this prince to' have disgusted so pow- 
erful a. nation by a mean and sordid avarice, and he committed 
a second, no less considerable, in the war itself. To strengthen 
himself against that nation, besought aid from a people to 
whom he had made himself more hateful than to the Scythians 
themtelves ; these were the Greek foreign troops, who had 
been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war against him,^ndhafl 
been made prisoners. Phraates thought proper to incorporate 
them into his own troops ; believing that he should coasidera- 
b!y reinforce them by that means. But when they saw them- 
selves with arms in their hands, they were resolved to be re- 
venged for the injuries and ill-treatment they had suflfered dur- 
ing their captivity ; and a^ soon as the armies engaged, they 
went over to the enemy, and gave such a turn to the battle, 

* Joseph. Antiq.1. liii. c 17. Strab. l.xvi.p. 761. Jastin. 1. wxH f; '• 
f A. M. 3875. Ant. J.C. 129. Justin. 1. xxxL^.c 1. €t I ^''^^ 

I,Ct3. 
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tiilst the victory was insuspence^ that Phraates was defeated 
ith a great slaughter of his troops. He perished himself in the 
irsuit, and almost his whole army. The Scythians and 
reeks contented themselves with plundering the country^ and 
en retired to their several homes. 

^hen they were gone, Artabaq, Phraatesf uncle, caused him* 
If to be crowned king of the Parthians. He was killed some 
ys after in a battle with the Trogarians, another Scythian na* 
m. Mithrldates wa^ his successor, who, for his glorious ac« 
ms, was surnamed the Great. 

Durii>g all these revolutions in the Syrian and Parthian em- 
res, Ptolemy Physcon did not alter his conduct in Egypt I 
Lve already observed, that on his marriage with his sister 
leopatra, who was his broker's widow, he had killed the son 
le had by his brother in her arms, on the very day of their 
iptials. Afterwards, having taken a disgust for the mother, 
t fell passionately in love with one of her daughters by Philo^* 
eter, called also Cleopatni. He began by violating her, and 
en married her, after turning away her mother. 
He soon made himself hated also by the new inhabitants of 
loxandria, whom he had drawn thither to repeople it, and 
ipply the place of those his first cruelties had obliged to aban* 
an their country; To put them out of a condition to do him 
art, he resolved to have the throats cut of all the yoyng men 
\ the^city, of whom its whole, force consisted. For that pur» 
ose, he caused them to be invested one day by his foreign 
roops in the place of exercise, when the assembly there was 
lost numerous, and put them all to the sword. The whole peo- 
le van in a fury to set fire to the palace, and to burn him in it ; 
ut h'i had quitted it before they arrived there, and made his 
scape into Cyprus with his wife Cleopatra, and his son Mem- 
>hitis. Upon his arrival there, he was informed that the peo- 
ple of Alexandria had put the government into the hands of 
leopatra, whom he had repudiated. He immediately raised 
roops to make war upon the new queen and her adherents. 

But first, apprehending that the Alexandrians would make 
lis son king, to whom he had given the governpient of Cyre- 
iaica,he caused him to come to him, and put him to death as 
oon as he arrived, only to prevent a pretended danger, which 
lad no foundation but in his falsely-alarmed imagination. 
That barbarity enraged every body the more against him. 
They pulled down and dashed to pieces all his statues in Alex- 
mdria. He believed that Cleopatra whom he had repudiated^ 
iiad induced the people to this action, ai^ to be revenged of her^ 
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ordered the throat of Memphitis to be cat, a young prince vbom 
he had by her, of g^reat beauty and hopes. He afterwards 
^anaed the body to be cut in pieces, and put into a chest, with 
the head entire, that it might be known* and sent it l^ one of 
his guards to Alexandria, widi orders to wait till the birth-day 
of that princess, which approached, and was to be celebrated 
with great magnificence, and then to present it to her. His or- 
ders were obeyed. The chest was delivered to her in the midst 
of the rejuiciAgs of the feast, which were immediately changed 
into mcuming and lamentations* The horror cannot be expres- 
sed, which the view of that sad object excited against the tyrant, 
' whose monstrous barbarity had perpetrated so unnatural and 
unheard of a crime. The abominable present' was exposed to 
the view of the public, with whom it had the same effect at 
with the court, who had first seen that sad spectacle. Thcpeo- 1 
pie ran to their arms, and nothing was thought of but how to 
prevent that monster from ever rc-ascending the throne. An I 
tfi^my was foimied, and the command of it given to Marsys!, 
whom the queen hud appointed general ; and all the pecessary 
pi'ecautions we i-e taken for the defence of the country, I 

Ptolwny Physcon having raised an army on his side, gave the 
command of ittoHegelochus, and sent him against the Alexan. 
dtian/i* A battle was fought, and gained by Hegelochus. He | 
even took Mars>;as prisorier, and sent him laden with chaicsto 
PhyRCOn ; it was expected that lo bloody a tyrant would ha\'c 
put him to death m the most exquisite torments, but the cod- I 
tfary happened. He gave him his pardon, and set him at liber- 
ty ; for finding by experience, that his cruelties only drew mis- 1 
fortunes upon him, he began to abate in them, and was for do- 
ing himself honour by his lenity. Cleopatra, reduced to great 
extremities by the loss of her army, which was almost entirely 
cut to pieces in the pursuit, sent to demand aid of Demetriiis 
king of Syria, who had married her eldest daughter by Philo- 1 
meter, and promised him the crown of Egypt for his reward. 
Demetrius, without hesitation, accepted the proposal, marcbed 
With all his troops, and laid siege to Pelusium. I 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for his haagh- 1 
ttness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon by the Egyptians. 
When they saw him at a distance, and employed in the siege of I 
Pelusium, they took up arms. The people of Antioch begi"* I 
and those of Apamea, with many other cities of Syria, followed 
their example, and joined with them. Demetrius was obliged w 
leave Egypt in oi-der to reduce his own subjects to obeiliefl^ 
GleO|Mtra| destitute of theaid she expected from hixD)embark«i 
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ith her treasures, and took refuge "with her daughter C1l»)- 
itra, queen of Syria. 

This Cleopatra the daughter had been ilrst iqarried to Alex- 
ider Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius^ in Uie'life*time oif 
;r father Philometer* But Demetrius having beesn ta^n pri* 
ner.by the Parthians, and detained amongst them*, ^he had 
arried Antiochus Sidetes, Demetrius' brother. After th^ 
!ath of ^detes, she returned to Demetrius her &rst husband^ 
ho being set at liberty by the Parthians, had re|x)sses5ed.himr 
If of Syiia : she kept her court at Ptolepaais when her mother 
ime to her* 

* Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned Alexandria, 
Jtorned thither, and re-assumed the goveniment ; for after the 
efeat of Marsyas, and the flight of Cleopatra, thjere was n»- 
>dy in condition to oppose him. After having employed some 
me in strengthening himself^ to revenge thp invasion of De- 
etrius, he set up an impostor against him, called Alexander 
ebina. He waa the son of a broker of Alexandria. He gave 
mself out for th< son of Alexander Bala, and pretended, im 
lat quality, that: the crown of Syria was his right* Physcon 
nt him an army to put him in possession of it* He was no 
ioner in Syria, than, without examining the justice of his prer 
insions, the people came in crowds to join him) out of their 
atved to Demetrius. They were in no pain about the persom 
'ho was to be their king, provided they got rid of him* 
At length a battle decided the affair. It was fought near 
)amascus in Coelosyria. Demetrius was entirely defeated, and 
ed to Ptolemais, where his wife Cleopatra was. She, who 
ad always at heart his marriage with Rhodoguna amongst the 
'anhians, took this occasion to be revenged, and caused the 
:ates of the city ta be shut against him. Would not one think, 
^at in the age of which we now treat, there was a kind of dis* 
>ute and emulation between the princes and princesses who 
hould distinguish themselves most by wickedness and the black* 
St crimes I Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where he 
'^as killed. After his death, Cleopatra reserved to herself 
>art kA the kingdom : S^bina had all the rest ; and, to esta^ 
tlish himself the better, m^ade a strict alliance with Hyrcanus, 
yho, as an able statesman, took the advantage of these divir 
ions to strengthen hi mself, and to obtain for his people thecon* 
irmation of their liberty, and many other considerable ad van* 
^^h "which rendered the Jews formidable to their enemies* 

* A. M. 3877. Aat. J. a 127. 
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He had tent the preoe&g year an ^embafijr to Romei t9 
renew the alliance made with ^mon his £sither. The senati 
received those ambassadors very gradously, and granted tfaea 
all ihey demanded. And because Antiocfaus Sidetes had made 
war against the Jews, contrary to the decree of the Ramans 
and his alliance with Simon ; that he ha^ taken several ddes. 
had made them i>ay tribate for Gazara, Joppa, and some oth€' 
places, of which he had made cession to them ; and had midt 
them consent by force to a disadvantageous peace, by bedegL*^^ 
the city of Jerusalem : upon what the amba^adors i^reseoted 
to the senate on these heads, they condemned all that had been 
done in such manner against the Jews from die treaty made ^th 
SinMAh and resolved that Gazara, Joppa, and the rest of ' 
places taken from them by the Syrians, or which had beei 
made tributary, contrary to the tenor of that treaty, should be 
restored to them, and exempted from all homage, tribute, <?: 
other subjection. It was also concluded^ that the Sjrrians should 
make amends for all losses that the Jews had sustained frotii 
them in contravention to the senate's regulations in the treatr 
concluded with Simon ; in fine, that the kings of S3rria sfaooli 
renounce their pretended right to march their troops upon thf 
territories of the Jews* 

' ' At the time we speak of f, incredible swarms of grasshoppers 
laid Africa waste in an unheard-of manner. They ate up zl 
the fruits of the earth, and afterwards, being carried brtb: 
wind into the sea, their dead bodies were thrown by the wares 
upon the shore, where they rotted, and infected the ^r to sod 
a degree, that they occasioned a pestilence, which carried o5 
in Libya, Cyrt^naica, and some other parts of Africa, mot 
than 800»000 souls. 

We have said, that Cleopatra | had possessed herself of part 
of the kingdom of Syria at the death or Demetrius Nicator he? 
husband. He left two sons by that princess, the eldest of nehorc, 
called Seleucus, conceived hopes of ascending the throne of hi* 
fother, and accordingly caused himself to be declared king. HI* 
ambitious mother was for reigning alone, and was very muci 
offended at her son's intenlion to establish himself to her preju- 
dice. She had also reason to fear, that he might desire to 
avenge his father^s death, of which it was well known she hac 
been the cause. She killed him with her own hands, by plus* 

• Joseph. Aotiq. I. xiit. c. 17. 

f A. M. 3879. Ant J. C. 115. Lit. Epit. 1, Ix. Oro«. I. T.e. "• 
i A. M. 3880. Ant. J. C, i»4, Liv. Epit* 1. k. Justin. 1. vsiL 
«. I* Appitn. in Syr. p. xj2« 
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isg a dagger into hia breast. He reigned only one year. It 
i hardly conceiyable how a woman and a mother could be ca- 
able of committing so horrid and excessive a crime : but when 
3me nnjust passion takes possession of the heart, it becomes 
^e source ot every kind of j^uilt. As gentle as it appears, it 
i not far from arming itself with poniards, and from having 
ecoarse to poison ; because, urgent for the attainment of its 
nds, it has a natural tendency to destroy every thing which 
pposesthat view. 

2^bina had made himself master of part of the kingdom of 
yria^ Three of his principal officers revolted against him, 
nd declared for Cleopatra. They took the city of Laodicea, 
nd resolved to defend that place against hhn ; but he found 
leans to reconcile them. Tiiey submitted, and he pardoned 
lem with the most uncommon clemency and greatness of soul, 
tid without doing them any hurt. This pretended prince had 
I reality an exceeding good heart. He received all who ap» 
roached him in the most affable and engaging manner, so that 
e acquired the love of all men, and even of those who abhor* 
ed the imposture by which he had usurped the crown, 

Mithridates Evergetes, king of Pontus, died this year ; he 
'as assassinated by his own servants. His son,' who succeed- 
d him, was the famous Mithridates Eupater, who disputed so 
>ng the empire of Asia with the Remans, and supported a war 
f almost SO years duration against them . He was but 1 2 years 
f age when his father died. I sliall make his history a sepa* 
ats article. 

• Cleopatra, after having killed her eldest son, believed it 
5f her interest to make a titular king, under whose name she 
light Gonceal the authority she intended to retain entirely to 
erself. She rightly distinguished that a warlike people, ac- 
ustomed to be governed by kings, would always regard the 
firone as vacant whilst filled only by a princess, and that they 
^ould not fail to offer it to any prince that would set up fpr it. 
•he therefore caused her other son, Antiochus to return f)rom 
Athens, whither she had sent him for his education, >and order- 
d him to be declared king as soon as he arrived. But that was 
more than an empty title. She gave him no share in the af- 
^ijs of the government ; and as that prince wa^s very young, 
^ing no more than 20 years of age, he suffered her to govern 
or some time with patience enough. To distinguish him from 
ther princes of the name of Antiochus, he was i^ener^ily jcalp 

• A. M. 38S1. Ant. J. e. iS|. 
Vol. VII. D d- . 
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led by the flamame of * Grypui, taken from his great nose. 3o- 
sephus calls him Philometer ; but that prince in Ms med^Js took 
ihe title of Epiphanes. 

t Zebina having well established himself, after the death o( 
Demetrius Nicator, in the possession of part of the Syrian em- 
pire, Physcon, who looked upon him as his creature, insisted 
upon his doing him homage for it. Zebina refused in direct 
terms to comply with that demand. Physcon resolved to throw 
him down as he bad set him up, and having' accommodated all 
differences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent a considerable ar- 
my to the assistance of Grypus^ and gave him his daughter 
Tryphena in marriage. Grypus, by the means of this aid, de- 
feated Zebina, and obliged bim to retire to Antioch. The lat- 
ter formed a design of plundering the temple of Jupiter, to de- 
fray the expences of the war. Upon its being discovered, the 
inhabitants rose and drove him out of the city. He wandered 
some time about the country from place to place, but was ta- 
ken at lasta and put to death. 

I After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus Grypus, 
believing himself of sufficient years, resolved to take the go- 
vernment upon himself. The ambitious Cleopatra, who saw 
her power diminished, and grandeur eclipsed by that means, 
could not suffer it. To render herself absolute mistress of the 
government of Syria again, she resolved to rid herself of Gry- 
pus, as she had already done of his brother Seleucus, and to 
give the crown to another of her sons by Antiochus Sidetes, un- 
der whom, being an infant, she was In hopes of possessing tiic 
royal authority for many years, and of taking such measures 
as might establish her in it during her life. This wicked wo- 
man prepare^ a poisoned draught for that purpose, which she 
presented to Grypus one day as he returned very hot from some 
exercise. But that prince having been apprised of hftr design, 
desired her first, by way of respect, to dnnk the Cup herself; 
and upon her obstinate refusal to do it, having called in some 
whnesses, he ^ave her to unc^erstand, that the only means she 
had to clear herself of the suspicion conceived of her^ was to 
drink the liquor she had presented to him. That un- 
happy woman, who found herself without evasion or re- 
source, swallowed the draught. The poison had its cflfect 
immediately, and delivered Syria from a monster, who by her 
Mnheard-of crimes had been so long the scourge of the state. Sht 



* 'Tfvwosi in Greek, signifiei a man with an aquiline no«e. 
f A.M. 3882. Ajit, J. C. T2JU 
j: A. M. 3884. Anc J. C. 1 ao. 
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Madi been the wife of three kings of Syria*, and the mother of 
foni*. She had occasioned the death of two of her husbands, and 
Jis to hfer children, she had murdered one with her own hands, 
and would have destroyed Grypus by the poison he made her 
drink herself. That prince afterwards applied himself with 
success to the afl^irs of the i)ublic, and reigned several years in 
peace and tranquillity, till his brother, AntiochUs of Cyzicum^ 
occasioned the troubles we shall relate hereafter, 

IrHolemy Physcon, king of Egyptf, after having reigned 29 
years from the death of his brother Philometer, died at last in 
Alexandria. No reign was ever more tyrannical^ nor abound* 
ed with more crimes than his. 



SECTION VI. 

PTOLEMY LATHtRtJS SUCCEEDS PHYSCON*— CONTINUA* 
TlON OF THE WARS IN SYRIA AND EGYPT. 

Phtscon \ at his death left three sons. The first named 
Apion, was a natural son, whom he had by a concubine. The 
two others were legitimate, and the children of his niece Cleo- 
patra, whom he married after having repudiated her mother. 
Xhe eldest was called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander* He 
left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion* and Egypt to 
his widow Cleopatra, and to which of his two sons she should 
think fit to choose. Cleopatra, believing that Alexander would 
be the most complaisant, resolved to choose him ; but the peo- 
ple would not suffer the eldest to lose his right of birth, and 
obliged the queen to recal him from Cyprus, whither she had 
caused him to be banished by his father, and, to associate him 
with her on the throne. Before she would suffer him to takt 
possession of the crown, she obliged him to repudiate his eldest 
sister Cleopatra, whom he passionately loved, and to take Sc» 
lena, his younger sister, for whom he had no inclination. Dis- 
positions of this kind promise no very pacific reign* 

At his coronation he tok)k the title of Soter. Some authors 

* The three kings of Syria, who had been h<r husbandt, were A\%i^ 
ander Bala, Demetrius Nicator» and Antiochus Sidetes. Her four 
eons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala ; Sfleucns and Antiochus 
Grypus, by Demetrhis : and Antiochus the Cyzicenlan, by Antiochus 
Sidetes. 

f Porphyr. in Grsc. Euseb. Seal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. 

\ A, M. 3887. Ant. J. C. 117. Justin. 1- xxzix c. 4,5. Appian.m 
Mithrid. sub finem, et in Syr. p. 132. Strab. 1. xvii. p. J95. Plin« 1. 
ii. c. 67. et 1. vi. c. 30« Porpbyr. in Grxc. Enseb. Scalig. Joseph. A»» 
ti(^. 1* xiii. €. it. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales^p. 385. 
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l^ve bim that olPhUometer ; but the generality of historians 
distingmsh him bv the name of * Lathjniis. However^ as that 
ig but a kind of nickname^ nobody dared to give it hun^io bii 
own time. 

t Antiochus Grjrpus, king of Sy ria^ was making preparatio&s 
for invading Judsca, when a civil war broke oat to employ him, 
fomented by Antiochus of Cyzicum, hb brother by the mo- 
ther's side. He was the son of Antiochus Sidetesy and bom 
whilst Demetrius was prisoner amongst the PartMans. |WheQ 
Demetrius returned, and repossessed himself of his dominioos 
after the death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mother, out of regard 
to his safety, had sent him to Cyzicumy a city dtuated upon the 
Propontis, m Asia Minor, where he was educated by the care 
of a faithful eunuch, named Craterus, to whom she had iatrasU 
ed him. From thence he was called the Cyzicenian. Grypus, 
to whom he gave umbrage^ was for having him pdsoned. 
His design was discovered, and the Cyzicenian was reduced 
to take up arms in his own defence, and to endeavour to make 
good his pretensions to the crown of Syria. 

I Cleopatra, whom Lathyinis had been obliged to repu^ate, 
finding herself at her own disposal, married the Cyziceman. 
She brought him an army for her dowry, to as^st him against 
his competitor. Their forces, by that means, being very near 
ec|ual, the two brothers came to a battle, in whkh the Cyzice- 
nian having the misfortune tobe defeated, retired to Antioch. 
He left his wife for her security in that place, and went him- 
eelf to raise new troops for the reinforcement of his army. 

But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, and took it. 
Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest with him to pnt Cleopa. 
tra his prisoner into her hands. Though her sister by fetfrer 
and mother, she was so excessively enraged at her for having 
married their enemy, and g^ven him an army against them, 
that she resolved to' deprive her of life. Cleopatra had takes 
re&ge in a sanctuary, which was held inviolable; Grypu) 

* A«9»f @a signifies s kind of pe«> called in Lmtiii ^* «tcef ,'' ^n 
which came the surname of Cicero. Lathyras must have had tome 
^f9Tf '^•ible mark of this sort iijmn his face, or the name had keoifl' 
tonsitttnt. 

t A. M. 3896. Ant. J. C. 114. 

4 A. M. 3891. Ant. J C, TI3. 

I We find in the later editions of Justin the following words : a* 
*< ercitHm Grypi soKckamm, vehit doralem, ad maritam dedadt ;" 
whieh showy that Cleopa ra having aucteedcd in corrupting part of 
Orypus's army» carried it to ^er husband. Several editions read ' Cy 
ftir iaatead o( <« Ornii,' which implicit tlMit Oieo^atca bad an afoT 
in Cyprus. 
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iv^ould not have a complaisance for his wife which he saw 
"would be attended withf ital cifcctsj froai the violence of her 
rage. He alleged to her the saiictity ox the Jisylu.n where 
lier sister had taken refuge, and rcpi evented thui her de.ith 
-would neither be of use to them, nor of prtjuilice lo the Cv zice- 
iiia.n : that in all the civil or foreign wars N^herehi his aiiLebiors 
Had been engaged, it had never been known, after victory, ibat 
any cruelty bad been exercibed ag; jnst tlie women, esp..ciariy 
so near relations : that Cieo])atra was bcr sj.^tcr, uud hik near 
* relation : that therefore he desired her to &peak no more ojf 
her to him, because he could by no means cunbcnt to her bein^ 
treated with any severities, f Tryphena, far from giving into 
liis reasons, became more violent by conceiving jealousy ; and 
imagining that it was not from the motive of compassion, but 
love, that her husband took the part of that untoitunate prin- 
cess in such a manner ; she theretbre sent soldiers hito the tem- 
ple, who could not tear her in any other manner from the al- 
tar, than by cutting off her hands with which she embraced it. 
Cleopatra expired uttering a thousand curses against the par- 
ricides who were the authors of her death, and imploring the 
gpds, in whose sight so barbarous a cruelty was committed, to 
avenge her upon them. 

However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother of the 
two sis'^rS, did not seem to l>e affected at all with either the fate 
of the one, or the crime of the other. Her heart, which wa» 
solely susceptible of ambition, was so taken up with the desire 
. of reigning, that she had no other thoughts than of the m^iana 
of supporting herself in Egypt,'and of retaining an absolute au- 
thority in her own hands during her life. To strengthen her- 
self the better, she gave the kingdom of Cyprus to Alexander 
her youngest son, in order to draw from him the assistance^she 
might have occasion for, in case Lathyrus should ever dispute 
the authority she was determined to keep. 

\ The death of Cleopatra in Syria, did not long remain un- 
punished. The Cyzicenian returned at the head of a new ar. 
my, to give his brother battle a second time, defeated him, and 
took Tryphena, upon whom he inflicted the torments her cruj 
elty to her sister had well deserve^. 

[I Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. He 

♦ Her father Physcon was the uncle of Cleopatra, Grypo8*s mother. 
\ Sed quanta Grypus abnuit, tanto furor muliebri pertinacia accen- 
ditur ; rata non misericordis haec verba, sed amoris ess*. J.U6tia« 
^A. M. 3891. Ant. J. C. II a. 
I A. M. 3893, Ant. J. C. III. 
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retired to Aspendut in Pamphylia (which occasioned his being 
'sometimes caUed in history tiie Aspendian), but returned a year 
after intb Syria, and repossessed himself of it. The two bro- 
thers at length divided that empire between them. The Cy- 
zicenian hsul Coelosyria and Phcenida, and took up his resi- 
dence at Damascus. Grypus had all the rest, and kept bi& 
court at Antioch. Both gave alike into luxury, and many other 
excesses. 

Whilst the two»brother8 * were exhausting their forces 
against one another, or indolently dosed after the peace in lux- 
urious sloth and ease, John Hyrcanus augmented his wealth 
and power ; and seeing that he had nothing to fear from them) 
he undertook to reduce the city of Samaria. He sent Aristo- 
bulus and Antigonus, two of bis sons, to form the siege of that 
place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the Cyzicenian, king 
of Damascus, who marched thither at the head of an army. 
The two brothers quitted their lines» and a battle ensued, 
wherein Antiochus was defeated, and pursued as far as Scy- 
thopolis, escaping with great difficulty. 

t Th® ^^^ brothers, after thb victory, returned to the siege, 
and pressed the city so vigorously, that it was obliged a second 
time to send to the Cyzicenian, to solicit him \o come again to 
its aid. But he had not troops enough to undertake the raising 
of the siege ; and Lathyrus, king of Egypt was treated with 
upon the same head, who granted 6000 men, contrary to the 
opinion of Cleopatra his mother. As Chelcias and Ananias, 
two Jews, were her favourites, both ministers and generals, the 
sons of Onias, who built the temple of Egypt, those two minis- 
ters, wlio entirely governed her, influenced her in favour of 
tlieir nation, and out of regard for them, she would not do any 
thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She was almost resolved to 
depose Lathyrus for having engaged in this war without her 
consent, and even against her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the Cyzicenian 
Joined them with his. He was afraid to attack the army that 
formed the siege, and contented himself with flying parties and 
excursions to ravage the country by way of diversion, and to 
reduce the enemy to raise the siege, in order to defend them- 
stilves at home. But seeing tiiat the Jewish army tlid not move, 
and that his own was much diminished by the defeat of some 
parties, desertion, and other accidents, he thought it improper 

• A. M. 3894. Ant. J. C. no. Joseph. Aoti^. 1. stii. 17—19. 
t A. M. ^895. Ant. J. C 109. 
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o exi>ose his person by continuing in the field with an army so 
nuch weakened, and retired to Tripoli. He left the command 
►f liis troops to two of his best generals, Callimander and Epi^ 
rates. The first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which hi» 
vhole party perished with him. Epicrates, seeinp; no hopes of 
uccess, had no further thoughts but of serving his private in- 
ei-est in the best manner he could in the present situation of 
ifikirs; He treated secretly with Hyrcanus, and for a sum of 
nohe>^ put Scythopolis into his hands, with all the otherplaces 
vhicli Uie Syrians possessed in the'country, without regard to 
lis duty, honour, andjreputation ; and all for a sum perhaps in- 
considerable enough.. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relief, was obliged^ 
ifter having sustained a siege for a year, to surrender at last to 
Hyrcanus, who immediately ordered it to be demolished. The 
walls ofthe city, and houses of the inhabitants, were entirely 
razed, and laid level with the ground ; and, to prevent its be- 
ing rebaUt,hc caused large and deep ditches to be cut through 
the plain where the city had stood, into which water was 
turned. It was not re-established till the time of Herod, who 
gave the new city he caused to be built there, the name of Se- 
bastos, in honour of Augustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all Judxa, Ga- 
lilee, Samaria, and of many places upon the frontiers, and be- 
came thereby one ofthe most considerable princes of his time* 
None of his neighbours dared to attack him any more, and he 
passed the rest of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs. 

t But towards the close of his life he did nxit find the samfr 
repose at home. The pharisees, a violent and rebellious sect, 
gave him abundance of difficulties. By an affected profession 
of an attachment to the law, and a severity of manners, they 
had acquired a reputation which gave them great sway amongst 
the people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by all sorts of favours^, 
to engage them in his interests. Besides, having been educated 
among them, and having always professed himself of their sect, 
he had protected and served them upon all occasions; and to 
make them more firmly his adherents, not long before he had 
invited the heads of them to a magnificent entertainment, in- 
which he made a speech to them highly capable of affecting 
rational minds. He represented, that it had always been hJM 

* Si.i8«e?©M in Greek tignifics Augusttis. 
tA.*M-3896* Aflt.J*C.l©8. 
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intention^ at ttitf irell knew to be just in his actions towardi 
men, and to do all things in regard to God, that might be a« 
^;reeable to him, according to the doctrine taught by the pha- 
ri&ees: ihat lie conjured them therefore, if they saw that he 
^parted in any thing from the great end he propo&ed to 
himself in those two rules, that they would give him their 
instructions^ in order to his amending and correcting his er- 
rors* Such a disposition is highly laudable in princes, and in 
all men ; but it ought to be attended with prudence and dis« 
cemnient. 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and highlr 
praised him for it. One man only, named Eleazar, of a turbu- 
lent and seditious spirit, rose up, and spoke to him to this ef- 
fect : ^^ Since you desire that the truth should be told you with 
** freedom, if you would prove yourself just, renounce the 
** high*priesthood, and content yourself with the civil govern- 
** ment." Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked him what rea- 
sons he had to give him such counsel. Eleazar replied, that 
it was known, from the testimony of ancient persons worthy of 
belief, that his mother was a captive, and that as the son of a 
stranger, he was incapable by the law of holding that office. 
If the fact had been true, Eleazar * would have had reason ; 
for ^e law was express in that point : but it was a false sup- 
position, and a mere calumny ; and all who were present ex- 
-tremely blamed him for having advanced it, and expressed 
l^eat indignation upon that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles. Hyr- 
canus was highly incensed at so insolent an attempt to defame 
his mother, and call in <|uestion the purity of his birth, and} in 
consequence, his right to the high-priesthoq^. Jonathaa, his 
intimate friend, and a zealous sadducee, took the advantage 
of this opportunity to incense him against the whole partj-, and 
to bring him over to that of tlie sadducees. 

Two powerful sects in Judxa, but directly opposite to each 
other in sentiments and interests, entirely divided the state ; 
that of the pharisees, and that of the sadducees. The first 
piqued themselves upon an exact observance of the law ; to 
which they added a great number of traditions, that they pre- 
tended to have received from their ancestors, and to which 
they much more strictly adhered than to the law itseliF, though 
often contrary to each other. They acknowledged the im- 
mortality of the soul, and, in consequence, anotlier li(b after 
this. They affected an outside of virtue, regularity, and aus- 
terity, which acquired them great consideration with the peo- 

• Lit. xxiv. 15. • 
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4e. B«it ufider that imposkknu appearance, thejr eoneealed 
he greatest yices : «on!id avarice, insi^>portable pride ; an 
Dsatiable thirst of honours and diotuictions ; a violent desire 
if ruliog alone ; an envy that rose almost to fnry, against aU 
nerit bot their own ; an irreconcilable hatred for all who pre* 
umed to contradict them % a spirit t>f reven^ capable of lOie 
aQst horrid excesses ; and what was still their more diskin- 
^uiBhing characteristic, and outdid aU the rest, a black hypo- 
crisy, 'which always wore the mask of religion. The saddn* 
cees rejected^he pharisaical traditioas with contempt ; denied 
tlxe immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of the body ; 
&nd admitted no felicity b«t that to be enjoyed in this life. The 
rich people, nobility, and most of those who composed the san- 
hedrim, that is to say, the great council of the Jews, in which 
the afikirs ^ state and religion were determined, were of the 
latter sect. 

Jonathan therefore, to bring over Hyrcanns into his par^, 
Inanuated to him that what had passed was not the mere sug- 
gestion of Ekazar, but a trick concerted by the whole cabal, 
of which Eleazar had only been the tool ; and that, to convince 
him of the truth, he had only to consult ^ero upon the punish- 
ment which the calumniator deserved ; that he would find, if 
he thought fit to make the experiment, by their conduct in fa- 
vour of the criminal, that the> were all of them his accompli- 
ces. Hyrcanus followed his advice, and consulted the principal 
of the Pharisees upon the punishment due to him who had so 
grossly defamed the prince and high-priest of his people, ex- 
pecting that they would undoubtedly condemn him to die. Bat 
their answer was, that calumny was not a capital crime ; and 
that all the punishment he deserved was to be scourged and 
imprisoned. So much lenity in so heinous a case, made Hyr- 
canus. believe all that Jonathan had insinuated ; and he became 
the mortal enemy of the whole sect of the pharisees. He pro- 
hibited, by a decree, the ctieervatSon of the rules fsonded up- 
on their pretended tradition ; inflicted penalties upon such afs 
disobeyed that ordinance; and abandoned their party entirely, 
to throw himself into that of the sadduoeea, their enemies. 

• Hyrcanus did not long survive this storm : fee died the 
.year following, after having been high-priest and prince of the 
Jews 29 years. 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms, I shall re- 
serve the greatest part of what regards the snccessors ef Hyr- 
canus for the article in which I shall treat the histoxy of the 
lews separately. 



We have teen that Ptolemy Lathyrus * had sent an army 
into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary to the advice of bk 
modier, and notwithstanding her c^po^tlon. She carried bei 
resentment so high upon this attempt, and some others cf a 
like nature, against her authority, Uiat she took his wife Sele. 
na from him, by whom he had two sons f* and obliged him to 
^ttit Egypt. Her method to do this, was to have some offals 
Kivourite eunuchs wounded, and produced in an assembly of 
the people at Alexandria. She caused it to be reported, that 
he had used them so barbarously for having endeavoured to d& 
fend her against his violence,and inflamed the people so much by 
this black fiction, which convinced^ them that he designed to 
kill her, that they immediately arose universally against La. 
thyrus, and would have torn him in pieces, if he had not es. 
caped from the poi't in a ship, which set sail as soon as he 
got on board. Cleopatra sent soon after for Alexander ki 

. youngest son, to whom she had given the kingdom of Cypm 
and made him king of Egypt in his brother's stead, whom sht 
obliged to content himself with the kingdom of Cyprus, wbid 
the other quitted. 

Alexander J, king of the Jews, after having put the inter' 
nal affairs of his kingdom in good orderj marched against thi 
people of Ptolemais, beat them, and obliged them to shut them- 
selves up within their walls, vrhere he besieged them. Ther 

' sent to demand aid of Lathyrus, who went ttiither in persoa. 
But the besieged changing their sentiments, from the appre* 
hension of having him for their master, Lathyrus dissembled 
his resentment for the present* He was upon the point of con- 
cluding a treaty with Alexander, when he was apprised thai 
the latter was negociating secretly with Cleopatra, to engage 
her to join him with all her forces, in order to drive him cut 
of Palestine. Lathyrus became his declared enemy, and re* 
solved to do him all the hurt he could. 

The next year he did not fail in that point. He divided hii 
army into two bodies^ ^nd detached one of them, under the 
command of one of his generals^ to form the siege of Ptol^ 
mais, with which place he had reason to be dissatisfied ; ani: 

. with the^other marched in person against Alexander. Tk 
inhabitants of Gaza supplied Lathyrus with a considerable 
numbei' of troops. A bloody battle was fought between thes 
upon the banks of the Jordan. Alexander lost 30^000 men. 

.without including the prisoners taken by Lathyrus alter the 
Tictory. 

* Justin. I. xxzYiir. c. 4. t Those two tons died before hia- 
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\. most cruel si'nd horrid action is related of La^yrus apon 
3 occasion* The same evening he gained this battle^ in go- 
to take trp his quarters in the neighbouring"ViUages, he 
nd them niU of women and children, and caused them 
to be put to the sword) and their bodies to be cut in piecesj 
I put into cauldrons, in order to their being dressed, as if he 
ended to make his army sup upon them. His design was to 
/e it believed that his troops ate human flesh, to spread the 
iater terror Uiroughout the country. Could one believe such 
»arbarity possible, or that any man should ever conceive so 
Id a thought ? Josephus reports this &ct upon the authority 
Strabo, and another author. 

Lathy r«s, after the defeat of Alexander, not having any ene- 
r in the fields ravaged and laid waste all the flat country, 
ithout the succours brought by Cleopatra the following year, 
exander had been undone ; for, after so considerable a loss, 
was impossible for him to retrieve his affiiirs, and make head 
ainst his enemy. - 

* That princess saw plainly that if Lathyrus made himself 
aster of Judaea and Phcenicia, he would be in a condition to 
>^er Egypt» and to dethrone her ; and that it was necessary 
put a stop to his progress* For that purpose she raised an 
'my, and gave the command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, 
« two Jews of whom we have spoken before. She fitted out 
fleet at the same time, to transport her troops ; and embark- 
% with them herself^ landed in Phoeniciaf. She carried with 
ir a great sum of money and her richest jewels. For their 
purity, in case of accident, she chose the isle of Cos for their 
^pository, and sent thither at the same time her grandson 
ilexander, the son of him who reigned jointly with her. When 
lithridates made himself master of uiat island^ and of the 
measures laid up there, be took that young prince into his care, 
nd gave him an education suitable to his birth. Alexander 
withdrew by stealth trom Mitbridates, sometime -aftier, and 
ook refuge with Sylla, who received him well, took him into 
is protection, carried him to Rome, and at length set hira up- 
n the throne of Egypt, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immediately raise 
he siege of Ptolemais, which he had continued tiU then. He 
•etired into Ccelosyria. She detached Chelcias with part of 
ler army to pursue him, and with the other, commanded by. 

• A. M. 3901. Ant. J. C. 103. . ♦ ' 
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AuMNMi fimwa tbedk|;e of PtolenakheffMH CMdair vl 
comimmded the first detachmeat, hatriag been killed in the el 
pedidoD, his death pat a stop to every tbin^. lAdifras, i 
take advantafe of the disorder occasioQed by that Iok, thnM 
himsdf with all his forces into Egypt, in hopes of findlngit witi 
oat ddTence in the absence of his mother, wiio had carried hi 
best troops into Pbosnicia. He was mistakca. * The trooj 
Cleopatra had left there* made head till the arrival of tho 
she detached to reinlbrce them from Phoenicia iipoii recmii 
advice of his design. He was reduced to retnm iaio Palesdnl 
and took up his winter-qaarters in Gaia. J 

Cleopatra, however, pushed the siege of Pti^lenus with ll 
much vigour, that she at last took it. As soon as she enterM 
it Alexander made her a visit, and brought rich presents vifl 
him to recommeod him to hier ffivour. But what conduce^ 
most to his success was his hatred for her son Lathyros ; vhkli 
was alone safficient to assure him of a good recepdoa. ' 

Some persons of Cleopatra's court observed- to her, that she 
had now a fair oppoitunity of making herself inistress of Jndsa, 
and all Alexander's dominions, by seizing his person : ^ey 
even pressed her to take the ndvantage of it, which she vooid 
have done, had it not been for Ananias. But he represented 
to her how base and in&moas it would be to treat an ally in 
that manner, engaged with her in the same cause ; that it 
would be acting contrary to honour and faith, which are the 
foundations of society ; that such a conduct would be highly 
prejudicial to her interests, and would draw upon her the ab- 
horrence of all the Jews dispersed throughout the world. In 
fine, he so efiectually used his reasons and credit, which be 
employed to the utmost for the preservation of his countryman 
and relation, that she came into his opinion, and renewed her 
alliance with Alexander. Of what value to princes is a wise 
roinistert who has courage enough to oppose their unjust under- 
takingSt with vigour! Alexander returned to Jerusalem, where 
he at length set another good array on foot, with which he pas- 
sed the Jordan, and fornrad the siege of Gad&ra . 

t Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having wintered at Gaza, per- 
ceiving that his efibrts would be ineffectual against Palestine, 
whii&t his mother supported it, abandoned that design, and re- 
turned into Cyprus. She, cm her side, retired ateo^intoEgyp^i 
and the country was delivered from tiiem both. 



• A. M. 3902. Ant. J. C. 101. 
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Being ♦ informed upon her return into Alexandria, that La- 
lyrus had entered into a treaty at Damascus with Antiochus 
le Cyzicenian, and that with the aid he expected from hira, 
e was preparing to make a new attempt for the recovery of 
\e crown of Egypt j that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
aughter Selena, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, to An- 
lochus Grypus, and sent him at the same time, a considerable 
umber of troops, and great sums of money, to put him in a 
ondition to attack his brother, the Cyzicenian, with vigour. 
Hie afltair succeeded as she had intended. The* war was re- 
ewed between the two brothers, and the Cyziccniaii had so 
nuch employment upon his hands at home, that he was in no 
ondition to assist Lathyrus, who was thdreby obliged to aban- 
lon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom she had pla- 
ced upon the throne in conjunction with herself, shocked by the 
larbarous cruelty with which she pursued his brother Lathy- 
•us, especially in depriving him of his wife to give her to his 
inemy , and observing besides, that the greatest crimes cost her 
lothing, when the gratification of her ambition was concerned ; 
hat prince did not believe himself safe near her, and chose to 
ibandon the throne, and retire ; preferring a jjuiet life, with- 
)ut fear, in banishment, to reigning with so wicked and cruel 
I mother, with whom he was perpetually in danger. It was 
not without abundant solicitation he was prevailed upon to re- 
:urn ; for the people could not resolve that she should reign a- 
ione, though they well knew that she gave her son only the 
aame of king ; that from the death of Physcon she had always 
engrossed the royal authority to herself; and that the real causo 
"* Lathyrus's disgrace, which had cost him his crown and wife, 
5^as his having presumed to act in one instance without her. 

t The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this year. He 
was assassinated by Heracleon, one of his own vassals, after 
having reigned 27 years. He left five sons ; Seleucus the el- 
dest succeeded him ; the four others were, Antiochus and Phi- 
lip, twins ; Demetrius Euchares, and Antiochus Dionysius. 
They were all kings in their turns, or at least pretended to tlic 
crown. 

Ptolemy Apion \^ son of Physcon, king of Egypt, to whom 
his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaicu, dying without 
issue, left his kingdom to the Romans by will, who, instead of 
taking advantage of that legacy, gave the cities their liberty,- 

♦ Justin. 1. xxxix. c. 4. f A. M. 5907. Ant. J. C. f 7. 
I A. M. 3908. Ant. J. C. 96. Liv, EpU. 1. Ixx. Plttt. io LuctM. 
p 492. Jostin. l.xxziz, c. 5. 
Vol. VII. E e 
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■which soon filled the country with tyrants; because the mosi 
powerful persons of each of those smsJl states were formakis; 
themselves sovereigns of thenr. Lucullus, hi passing that wav 
against Mithridates, remedied those disorders in some measure ; 
but this was never properly effected, till the period when the 
country was reduced into the form of a Roman province. 

Antiochus tlie Cyzicenian seized Antioch*, after the death 
of Grn>us and used his utmost endeavours to dispossess Gn- 
pus's children of the rest of the kingdom ; bat Seleucus, ^be 
was in p>os8ession of many other good cities, maintained hiiD« 
self against him, and found means to support his right 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes kingof Armeniat, who had been 
kept an hosUge by the Parthians during the life of his £3tfaer. 
-was release<l at his death, and set upon the throne, on cooditioD 
that he should resign certain places to the Parthians. T^ 
happened 25 years before he espoused the part of Mithridatei 
against the Romans. I shall have occasion hereafter to speak 
of this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 

The Cyzicenian^, who saw tliat Seleucus strengthened him- 
self every day in Syria, set out from Antiocli to give him battle; 
but being defeated, and taken prisoner, he was put to death, 
Seleucus entered Antioch, and saw himself master of the whole 
empire of Syria ; but he did not keep it long« Antiochus Ea- 
sebes, son of tlie Cyzicenian, who made his escape from An- 
tioch when Seleucus took it, wentto Aradusll, where he caused 
himself to be crowned king. ^ From tlience he marched vrith 
a considerable army against Seleucus, obtained a great victon' 
over him, and obliged him to shut himself i^in Mopsuestia, a 
city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the rest to the mercy of the 
victor. In this retirement he oppressed the inhabitants so 
much by tile imposition of gross subsidies upon them, Aatat 
length they mutinied, invested the house where.he resided, and 
set it on fire. Himself, and all who were in it, peristhedinthe 
flames. 

Antiochus ** and Philip, the twin sons of Grypus, to revenge 
the death of their brother Seleucus, marched at the head of all 
the troops they could raise against Mopsuestia. They took and 
demoUshed the City, and put all the inhabitants to the sn^oixl; 
but on their retuni, Eusebes charged them near the Orontes, 
and defeated th^ra. Antiochus was drowned in endeavouring 
to swim his horse over that river. Philip made a fine retreatf 

^ • A. M. 3909. Ant. J. C. 95* t A. M. 3909, Ant. J. C 95*, 
\ A. M. 3910. Ant J. C 94. I An itland andxity of Pfcecnio* 
^ \ A,M, 3911' Ant. J. C. 93. *• A. M. 39151, Ant. J.C^a. 
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If itli a constderable body of men, which soon increased to such 
. number, as enabled him to keep the field, and dispute the 
rmpire vrith Eusebes. 

Xlie latter, to strengthen himself upon the throne, had mar- 
ried Selena the widow of Grypus. That politic princess, upon 
ler husband^s death, had found means to retain part of the em - 
jire, and had provided herself with good troops. Eusebes 
carried her therefore for the augmentation of his forces. La- 
Dhyrus, from whom she had been taken, to avenge himself for 
that injury, sent to Cnidos for Demetrius Euchares, tlie fourth 
son of Grypus, who was brought up in that place, and made 
him king at Damascus. Eusebes and Rhilip were too much 
employed against each other to pre vent that blow ; for though 
Eiusebes had well retrieved his affkii's, and augmented his pow- 
er by his marriage, Philip however still supported himself, and 
at last so totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that ^e 
was reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge among 
the Parthians, whose king at that time was Mithridates II. 
sur named the great. The empire of Syria by this means be- 
came divided between Philip and Demetrius. 

Two years after, Eusebes, assisted by the Parthians, returned 
into Syria, repossessed himself of part of what he had before, 
and involved Philip in new difficulties. Another competitor 
fell also upon his hands, almost aV the same tine. This was 
Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the fifth son of Grypus, He 
seized the city of Damascus, made himself king of Coelosyria, 
and supporteTl himself in it for three years. 

Affair's were neither more quiet, nor crimes and perfidy more 
rare in Egypt, than in Syria. Cleopatra, not tjeing able to 
suflFer a companion in the supreme authority, nor to admit her 
son Alexander to share the honour of the throne with her, re« 
Bolved to get rid of him, in order to reign alone for the future. 
That prince, who was appri ed of her design, prevented her, 
and put her to death. She was a monster of a woman, who 
had spared neither mother, sons, nor daughters, and had sa- 
crificed every thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. She 
was punished in this manner for her crimes, but by a crime e» 
qualtoher own. 

I do not doubt but the reader, as well as myself, is struck 
with horror at the sight of so dreadfi^l a scene as our history has 
for some time exhibited. It furnishes us nowhere with such 
frequent and sudden revolutions, nor with examples of so many 
kings dethroned, betrayed, and murdered by their nearest re- 
lations, their brothers, sons, mothers, wives, friends, and confi- 
dents \ whoy all in cold blood, with premeditatedilesign, refiec* 
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tion, and concerted policy, employ the most odious and most 
inhuman means to those effects. Never was the anger of hea- 
ven more distinguished y or more dreadful, than upon these prin- 
ces and people. We see here a sad complication of the blackest 
crimes, perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, poisoning, incest. 
Princes on a sudden become monsters, disputing treachery and 
wickedness with each other, attaining crowns with rapiiiity, 
and disappearing as soon ; reigning only to satiate their pas- 
sions, and to render their people unhappy. Such a situation 
of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are in confusicHi, 
all laws despised, justice abolished, all crimes secure of impu- 
nity, denotes approac)iiDg ruin, and seems so call for it in tht 
loudest manner. 

As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that Alexander had 
caused his mother to be put to death, that horrid crime made 
the parricide so odious to his subjects, that they could not en- 
dure him any longer. They expelled him, and called in La- 
thy rus, whom they replaced upon the throne, in which he sup- 
ported himself to his death. Ales^nder having collected some 
ships, endeavoured to return into Egypt the year following, but 
without success. He perished soon after in a new expedition 
which he undertook. 

I'iie Syrians ♦, weary of the continual wars made in their 
country by the princes of the house of Seleucus for the sove- 
reignty, and not being able to suffer any longer the ravages, 
murders, and otlier calamities, to which they were perpetually 
exposed, resolved at last to exclude them all, and to submit to 
a forei^ prince, who might deliver them from the many evils 
those divisions occasioned, and restore the tranquillity nf their 
country. Some had thoughts of Mithridates king of Pontus, 
others of Ptolemy king of Egypt ; but the former was actually 
engaged in a war with the Romans, and the other had always 
been the enemy of Syria. They therefore determined upon 
electing Tigranes king of Armenia, and sent ambassadors to 
acquaint him with this resolution. He agreed to It, came to 
Syria, and took possession of the crown, which he wore 18 
years. He governed that kingdom 14 years by a viceroy na- 
med Megadates, whom he did not recal from that office till he 
had occasion for him against the Romans. 

Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his subjects 
and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where he passed the rest 
of his days in concealment and obscurity. As to Philip, it was 
mot known what became of him. It is probable that he was 

* A.M. 3921. Ant. J. C. «3. 
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k.illed in some action against Tigranes. Selena, the wife of 
£Lvisebes> retained Ptolemais, with part of Phcenicia and Coe- 
losyria, and reigned there many years after, which enabled her 
to give her two sons an education worthy of their birtlu The 
eldest was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the youngest Seleu* 
cus Cybiosactes. I shall have occasion to speak of them in 
tlxe sequel. 

Some time after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been replaced upon 
tl\e throne of Egypt, a considerable rebellion broke out in the 
Upper Egypt. The rebels, being overthrown and defeated 
in a great battle, shut themselves up in the city of Thebes, 
-wliere thejr defended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It 
-was at length taken, after a siege of three years. Lathyrus 
used it with so much rigour, that from being the greatest and 
richest city till then in Egypt, it was almost reduced to no- 
thing. 

* Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of Thebes. To 
compute from the death of his father, he had reigned 36 years ; 
11 jointly with his mother in Egypt, 18 in Cyprus, and seven 
alone in Egypt after his mother's death. Cleopatra his daugh- 
ter succeeded him, who was his only legitimate issue. Her 
proper name was Berenice ; but by the established custom of 
that house, all the sons were called I^tolemy, and the daughters 
ClcOTiatra. ^ 

Sylla, at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, sent Alex- 
ander to take possession of the crown of Egypt, after the death 
of his uncle Lathyrus, as the nearest heir male of the defunct. 
He was the son of that Alexander, who had put his mother to 
death. But the people of Alexandria had already set Cleopa- 
tra upon the throne, and she had been six months in posses- 
sion of it when Alexander arrived. To accommodate the dif- 
ference, and not to draw Sylla, the master of. Rome, and in 
consequence dispenser of law to the universe, upon their hands, 
it was agreed, that Cleopatra and he should marry, and reign 
jointly. But Alexander, who either did not approve of her for 
a wife, or would have no associate in the throne, caused her to 
be put to death 19 days after their marriage, and reigned alone 
15 years. Murder and parricide were no longer reckoneil as 
any thing in those times, and might be said to have grown io- 
to fashion among princes and princesses, 

Soont after, Nicomedes king of Bithynia died, having finst 
made the Roman people his heirs. His country by that means 

• A. M. 3713. Ant. J. C. 8r. t A. M. 3948. Ar.t. J. C. li. 
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became a province of the Ron^an empire, aft Cjrrenaii^a also di4 
the same year. The Romans, instead of appropriating tb| 
latter to themselves, had granted it liberty : 20 years had pash 
aed since, during which term sedition and tyranny had oca» 
sioned infinite calamities. It is said, that the Jevs, who bai 
been long settled there, and composed a great part of the natiui^ 
coi^tributed very much to those disorders. The Romans, « 
put a stop to them, were obliged to acce]>t Cyrenaica, \vhicl 
had been bequeathed to them by the last lung's wiU, aadtoT«»j 
duce it into a Roman province. 



SECTION vn. 

FOMPET DISPOSSESSES ANTIOCEUS ASIATICVS DF t«l 
KINGDOM OF STRIA.-— TROUBLES IN JUD£A 
AND EGYPT. 

Some troubles which happened in £gypt*, occasioned by 
the disgust taken a|;ainst Alexander, made Selena, the aster 
of Lathyrus, conceive thoughts of pretending to the crown. 
She sent her two sons, Antiochus Asiaticus and SeleDcu^s, 
whom she had by Antiochus Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the 
senate in her behalf. The important aiFairs which employed 
Home« at that time engaged in a war with Mithridates, and 
perhaps the motives of policy, from which she had always op- 
posed the kings who were for joining the forces of E^ptwith 
those of Syria) prevented the princes from obtaining what they 
demanded. After a residence of two years in Rome, and inef- 
fectual solicitations, they set out upon their return into their 
own kingdom. 

The eldest, called Antiochus, resolved to pass by the vay 
ef Sicily. He experienced an insult there, which is hardly 
credible, and shows how much Rome was corrupted in the 
times we speak of, to what excess the avarice of the magis- 
trates sent into the provinces rose, and 'what horrid rapine 
they committed with impunity, and in the sight and with the 
knowledge oi" the whole world. 

Verres was at that time prsetor in Sicily, As soon as h 
heard that Aniioclms was arrived at Syracuse, as he had reason 
to believe, and had been told that that prince had abundance oi 
rare and precious things with him, he judged his arrivala kind oi 
rich inheritance fallen to him. He began by sending Antiochus 
presents considerable enough, consisting in provisions of wine, 

• A. M. ^931. Ant. J. C 7> Cic. vi. in Ver. Orat. n. 6l*6;. 
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it\d corn. He then invited him to Bupper, The hall was 
T\a.gnificeatly adorned: the tables set off with alibis vessels of 
\ie most excellent workmanship, of which he had a great num- 
:>er. The feast was sumptuous and delicate, for he had taketi 
ZSLT^ that nothing should be wanting to naake it so. In a word, 
:he king withdrew, well convinced of the prater's magnifi- 
cence, and still better satisfied with the honourable reception 
he had given him. 

He invites Verreft to supper in his turn ; expotes all hi« 
richer, multitudes of silver vessels, and not a few cups of gold 
set with jewels, after the custom of kings, and especially those 
of Syria. There was among the rest a very large vessel for 
wine, made out of one precious stone. Verres takes each of 
tiiese vessels into his hand, one after the other, praises and ad- 
Ytiires them ; the king rejoices that the prxtor of the Roman 
people is so well pleased with his entertainment 

From thenceforth the latter had no other thoughts than how 

to rifle Antiochus, and send him away fieeced and plundered of 

all his rich effects. He sent to desire that he would let him 

have the finest of the Vessels he had seen at his house, under 

pretence of showing them to his workmen. The prince, who 

did not know Verres, complied without difficulty or suspicioo. 

The praetor sent again, to desire that he would lend him the 

vessel made of a single precious stone, that he might consid* 

erit more exactly, as he said. Tlie king sent him that also. 

But to crown all : the kingS^ of Syria, of whom we speak, 

liad carried a branch sconce with them to Rogie, of singular 

beauty, as well from the precious stones with which it was 

adorned, as its exquisi|^ workmanship. With this they intend* 

ed to. adorn the capitol, which had been burnt during the wars 

between Mafius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding ; but that 

edifice not being finished, they would not leave it behind them, 

nor suffer any body to have a sight of it ; in order, that when 

it should appear at a proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the 

surprise might add to the admiration of it, and the charm of 

novelty give new splendour to the present. They therefore chose 

to carry it back into Syria, resolving to send ambassadors to 

offer this rare and magnificent gift, amongst many others, to 

the god, when they should know that his statue was set up 

in the temple, 

Verres was informed of all this by some means or other ; 
for the prince had taken care to keep the sconce concealed ; not 
that he feared or suspected any thing, but that few people -might 
see itj before exposed to the public view of the Romans. TTifc 
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prsctor demanded it of the king, and earnestly begged him to send 
It him, expressing a great desire to examine it, and promisdng 
to let nobody else see it.- The young prince, with the candour 
and simplicity of whose youth the nMe sentiments of his birth 
were united, was far from suspecting any bad design. He or- 
dered his of&cers to carry the sconce secretly to Verres, weD 
covered from sight ; which was done accordingly. As soon as 
the wra{^rs were taken off, and the prxtor beheld it, he cried 
out, this is a present worthy of a prince, worthy of a king 0/ 
Syria^ worthy of the capitol : for it was amazingly splendid, 
from the quantity of fine jewels with which it was adorned, and 
the variety of the workmanship, in which art seemed to vie 
with the materiids ; and at the same time of so large a dze, 
that it was easy to distinguish, if was not intended to be used 
In the palaces of men, but to adorn a vast and superb tempk. 

The officers of Antiochus having given the prator foil time 
to consider it, prepared to carry it back, but were told by hin?; 
that he would examine it more at his leisure, and that his curi- 
osity was not yet sufficiently gratified. He then bade them go 
home, and leave the sconce with him. They accordingly re- 
turned without it. 

The king was not alarmed at first, and had no suspicion. 
One day, two days, several days passed, and the sconce was not 
brought heme. The prince therefore sent to demand it of the 
prxtor, who put it off till the next day ; but it was not returned 
then. At length he applied in person to him^ and prayed him 
to restore it. Who would believe it ? That very sconce, whicli 
he knew from the prince himself was to be set up in the capitrl, 
and designed for the great Jupiter, andihe Roman people, Ver- 
res earnestly entreated the prince togR^e him. Antiochus ex- 
cusing himself, both from the vow he had made to consecrate if 
to Jupiter, and the judgment which the many nations that had 
been concerned in the workmanship of it, and knew for whom 
it was designed, would pass upon such an action ; the prxtor 
began to threaten him in the sharpest terms : but when he sav 
that his menaces had no more effect than his entreaties, he or- 
dered the prince to quit his province before night, and alleged 
for his reason, that he had received advice from good handsj 
that pirates of Syria were about to land in Sicily.. 

The king upon that withdrew to the public place ; and with 
tears in his eyes declared, with a loud voice, in a numerous as- 
sembly of the Syracusans, calling the gods and men to witness, 
that Verres had taken from him a sconce of gold, enriched with 
precious stones, which was to have been placed in the capito!) 
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3 be a monument ^ that august temple of his alliance and ami- 
^ with the Roman people : that he was not concerned, and 
id not complain, for the other vessels of gold and jewels 
'hich Verres had from him ; but that to see £at sconce taken 
rom him by violence, was a misfortune and an affront that 
ladehim mconsolable ; that though by his own, and the inten- 
on of his brother, that sconce was already consecrated to Ja« 
iter, however, he ofiei*ed, presented, dedicated, and conse- 
rated it again to that god, in the presence of the Roman ci- 
zens, who heard him, and called Jupiter to witness to the sen- 
ments of his heart and piety of his intentions. 

Antiochus Asiaticus being returned into Asia, soon after as- 
ended the throne ; he reigned over part of the country for 
lie space of four years. Pompey* deprived him of his kin^;- 
om during the war against Mithridates, and reduced Syria 
ito a province of the Roman empire. 

What thoughts could foreign nations conceive, and how odi- 
us ought the name of Roman tu be to them, when they heaf 4 
t told, that in a Roman province a king had been so grossly 
bused by the prstor himself, a guest plundered, an ally and 
riend of the Roman people driven away with the greatest in- 
lignity and violence I And what Cicero reproaches Verres 
vith in this place, was not peculiar to him : it was the crime 
if almost all the magistrates sent by Rome into the provinces : 
L crime which the senate and people see.ned to approve, and of 
vhich they made themselves equally guilty by their weak and 
ibject connivance : " We have seen for several years," siys 
he same Cicero in one of his orations against .Verres, " and 
' have suffered in silence, the wealth of all nations to be trans- 
' J'erred into the hands of a few private persons, Athens, Per- 

< gamus, Cyzicum, Miletus, Chio, Samoc, in fine all Asia, 

< Achaia, Greece, Sicily, are now inclos«d in some of the coun- 
' try houses of those rich and unjust men of rapine, whilst 
' money is universally a prodigious rarity every where else : 

* and we have just reason to believe that ourselves connive ia 
« all these crying and terrible disorders ; as those who com- 

* mit take no manner of pains to conceal them, nor to'hide 
' their thefts and depredations from the eyes and knowledge 
<■ of the publicf." 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak of, which soon 
occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its liberty. And, in my opl* 

• A. M. 3939. Ant. J. C 65. 

t Cic. in Vcr. ult. de luppl. n, 125, ia4. 
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nionto cmiskler in this manner the failings and vices ttiat pre- 
vail iiKa state, to examine their causes and effects, to enter thus 
into men^s most secret retirements (to ase that expi^ession), to 
stQdy closely the characters and dispositions of those wfaogovem, 
is a mnch more important part of history, than that which only 
treats of sieges, battles, and conquests ; to whidi however wc 
must return. 

The reign of Alexander Jannsus in Judaea, had always been 
involved in tronbies and seditions, occasioned by the powerful 
faction of the pharisees, that continually opposed him, because 
he was not of a disposition to suffer himself to be rid by them, 
His death * did not put an end to those disorders. Alexandra 
bis wife, was appointed supreme administratrix of the nation, 
according to the king's last will. She caused her eldest son 
Hyrcanus to be acknowledged high-priests The pharisees con- 
tinually persisted in persecuting those who had been their ene- 
mies in the late reign. That princess, at her death, had ap- 
Eointed Hyrcanus her sole heir ; but Aristobulus, his younger 
rother, had the strongest party, and took his place. 
Nothing t but troubles and violent agitations were to be seen 
on all sides, Iti Egypt, the Alexandrians weary of their king 
Alexander, took up arms and expelled him, and called in Pto- 
Ifcmy Auletes. He was a bastard of Lathyrus, who never had 
a legitimate son. He was surnamed Auletes, that is to say, 
•• the player upon the flute," because he valued himself so much 
upon playing well upon that instrument, that he disputed the 
prize of it in the public games. Alexander being driven out in 
this manner, went to Pompey, who was then in the neighbour- 
hood, t(>demand aid of him ; Pompey would not interfere in 
his aflfairs, because they were foreign to his commission. That 
prince retired to Tyre, to wait a more favourable conjuncture. 
But none offered, and he died there some time after. Be- 
fore his death he made a will, by which he declared the Ro- 
man people his heirs. The succession was important, and in- 
cluded all the dominions Alexander had possessed, and to which 
he had retained a lawful right, of which the violence he hud 
sustained could not deprive him. The affair was taken into con- 
sideration by the senate. Some \ were of opinion, that it was 
necessary to take possession of^gypt, and of the island of Cypnis, 

• A. M. 3915. Ant. J. C. 79. Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 23, 44. tt de 
bell. Jadaic. 1. 4. et A. M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 70. 
t A, M. 3939. Ant. J, C. 65, Sucton. in JuL Caw- Ct XI. Trogw 
' IB Prol 39. Appian. in Mithridat. p. 251, 
I Ciccr. Orat. 2, in Rullumi n. 4i» 43. 
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of which the testator had been sovereign, and which he had be- 
queathed in favoiu' of the Roman people. ITie majority of the 
senators did not approve this advice. They had very lately 
taken possession of Bithynia, which had been left them by the 
-will of Nicomedes, and of Cyrenaica and Libya, which had been 
also given them by that of Apion j and they had reduced ajl 
those countries into Roman provinces. They were afraid, that 
if they also accepted Egy|)t and the isle of Cyprus, in virtue 
of a like donation, that their facility in accumulating provinces 
to provinces, might give too great umbrage, and express too 
olearly a design formed to engross in the same manner all other 
states. They believed besides, that tliis enterprise might in- 
volve them in another war, which would embarrass them very 
much, whilst they had that with Mithridates upon their hands ; 
so that they contented themselves for the present with causing 
all the eflfects which Alexander had at^is death, to be brought 
from Tyre, and did not meddle with the rest of his estates. 
"Xhis proceeding sufficiently implied, that they did not renounce 
the will, as the sequel will fully explain. 

This is the fourth example of dominions left the Roman peo- 
ple by will ; a very singular custom^ and almost unheard-of in 
all other history, which undoubtedly does great honour to those 
in whose favour it was estabfisbed. The usual methods of ex- 
tending the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and conquest. 
But with what enormous injustice and violence are those me- 
thods attended, and how much devastation and blood must it 
cost to subject a country by force of arms ? In this there is no- 
thing cruel and inhuman, and neither tears nor blood are shed. 
It is a pacific and legitimate increase of power, the simple ac- 
ceptance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has nothing of 
violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the heart. 

Tliere is another sort of violence, which has neither the 
name nor appearance of being so, but it is no less dangerous on 
that account, I mean seduction : when to obtain the sufi&ages 
of a people, undermining arts, indirect means, secret collusions, 
and great donations of money, are employed to corrupt the 
fidelity of the persons of the highest credit and authority in 
states and kingdoms, and events are influenced, in which the 
principal agents act at a distance, and do not seem to have any 
share. In this we now speak of, there was no visible trace of 
a policy so common with princes, and which, far from making 
any scruple of it, they imagine for their glory, 

Attalus, who was the first, if I am not mistaken, that appoint- 
ed the Roman people his heirs, had not engaged in any strict 
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imkm with that republic, during the short time he reigned. As 
for Ptolemy Apion, king of Cyrenaica, the Romans, far irom 
using any arts to attain the succession to his dominions, renoun- 
ced it, left the people in the full enjoyment of their liberty, and 
would not accept the inheritance afterwards, till they were in 
some measure obliged to it against their will. It does not ap- 
pear that they were more solicitous, either in public or private, 
with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy Alexander king 
of Egypt. 

What mo^ves then induced these piinces to act in this man- 
ner ? Fim, gratitude : the house of Attalus was indebted for 
all its splendour to the Romans ; Nicomedes had been defended 
by them against Mitkridates : and next, lore for their people, 
the desire of procuring a lasting tranquillity for them, and the 
idea they had of the wisdom, justice, and moderation of the 
Roman power. They died without children, or lawful succes- 
sors ; for bastards were not looked upon as such. Xhey had 
only in view the ftiture divisions and civil wars that might arise 
about the choice of a king, of which Egypt and Syria supplied 
them with dreadful examples. They saw with their own eyes 
the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed by many cities and na- 
tions under the protection of the Roman people. 

A prince, in the situation of which we speak, had but thrf« 
things to choose ; either to leave his throne to the ambition of 
the grandees of his kingdom ; to restore his subjects to their 
entire libeity, by instituting republican goveniment ; or to give 
his kingdom to the Romans. 

The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom to all the 
horrors of a civil war, which the factions and jealousies of the 
great would not fail to excite, and continue with heat and fur^: 
and the prince's love for liis subjects induced him to spare them 
misfortunes as fatal as inevitable. 

The execution of the second choice was impracticable. Theit 
are many nations whose genius, manners, characters, and ha- 
bit of living, do not admit their being formed into republics. 
They are not capable of that uniform equality, that dependence 
upon mute laws, that have not weight enough to enforce their 
obedience. They are made for monarchy, and every other 
kind of government is incompatible with the natural frame of 
their minds. Cyrenaica, which has a share in the present 
question, is a proof of this ; and all ages and climates supply 
418 with examples of the same kindJ 

A prnice, therefore, at his death, could not do more wiselj 
tlian to leave his subjects the alliance and protection of a people^ 
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feared and respected by the whole universe, and therefore ca- 
pable of defending them from the unjust and violent attempts of 
their neighbours. How many civil divisions and bloody discords 
did he spare them by this kind of testamentary disposition ? 
Xhis appears from the example of Cyrenaica. The Romans^ 
out of a noble disinterestedness, having refused the gift the kin^ 
had made them of it at his death, that unhappy kin^om, aban« 
doned to liberty and its own will, gave itself up to cabals and 
intrigues. Torn by a thousand factions, furious to madness a* 
gainst each other, and, in a word, become like a ship without 
a pilot in the midst of the most violent storms, it suffered many 
years the most incredible calamities ; the only remedy of which 
-was to pray, and in some manner to force, the Romans to 
vouchsafe to take the government of it upon themselves. 

Besides this, a prince by such conduct did no more than 
prevent, and that advantageously for his people, what must ne- 
cessarily have happened sooner or later. Was there any city 
or state capable of making head against the Romans I Could it 
be expected that a kingdom, especially when the royal family 
IV as extinct, could support itself and its independence long a- 
g^ainst them I There was an inevitable necessity for its falling 
into the hands of that people, and for that reason it was highly 
consistent with prudence to soften the yoke by a voluntary sub- 
jection ; for they made a great difference between the people 
who submitted to them freely, as to friends and protectors, and 
those who only yielded to them out of force, after a lone and 
obstinate resistance, and being reduced, by reiterated defeats, 
to give way at last to a conqueror. We have seen with what 
severity the Macedonians, at least the principal persons of the 
nation, and after them the Achxans, were treated; especially 
during the first years of their subjection. 

The other nations sufl^red nothing of that kind; and, gene- 
Tally speaking^ of all foreign yokes, none ever was lighter than 
that of the Romans. Scarce could its weight be perceived by 
-those who bore it. The subjection of Greece to the Roman 
empire, even under the emperors themselves, was rather a 
means to assure the public tranquillity, than a servitude heavy 
upon private persons, and prejudicial to society. Most of the 
cities were governed by their ancient laws, had always thefr 
own magistrates, and wanted very little of enjoying entire liber- 
ty. They were by that means secured from all the inconve- 
niences and misfortunes of war with their neighbours^ which 
hah so long and so cruelly distressed the republics of Greece.in 
tlie times of their ancestors : so that the Greeks seemed to b« 
Vol. VIL F f 
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great gainers in ransoming themselves from these ]itcontreDk&- 
ces, by some diminution of their liberty* 

It is true, the proyinces sometimes suffered very much frrai 
the avarice of governors ; but those were only transient evils, 
which had no long eifects, and to which the goodness and jus- 
tice of a worthy successor applied a speedy redress, and which 
after all were not comparable to the disorders with which the 
wars of the Athenians, Thebans, and Lacedxmonians, agaiost 
• eadi other, were attended, and still less to the violences and 
ravages occasioned by the insatiable avarice and barbarous cru< 
.elty of the tyrants in many cities and states. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the princes in leaving tbear 
dominions to the Romans after their death, is, that their peo 
pie never exclaimed against that di^osition, nor proceeded to 
any revolt of their own accord, to prevent its taking efi^t. 

I do not pretend to excuse the Romans entirely in this place^ 
nor to j usti^their conduct in all things. I have sufficiently ob- 
served tlie views of 'interest and political motives of their ac- 
tions. I only say, that the Roman government, especially with 
regard to those who submitted voluntarily to themy was gen- 
tle, humane, equitable, advantageous to the peqple, and the 
source of their peace and tranquillity. There were indeed 
private oppressors, who made the Roman people authorize the 
most flagrant injustice, of wiiich we shall soon see an example : 
but there was always a considerable number of citizens zealous 
for the public good, who rose up against those violences, and 
declared loudlj- for justice. This happened in the afikir of 
Cyprus, which it is now time to rdate. 

Clodius*, who commanded a small fleet near Cilicia, was 
defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of that coast, agaiu&i 
whom he had been sent. He caused Ptolemy king of Cyprus, 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, to be desired in his name to send 
him morey to pay his ransom. That prince^ who was a kiid 
of prodigy in point of avarice, sent him only two talents. The 
pirates chose rather to release Clodius without ransom than to 
take so small a one. 

His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on that king as 
sqon as possible. He had found means to get himself elected 
tribune of tlie people ; an important office, which gave him 
great power. / Clodius made use of it f©r the destruction of 
^is enemy. He pretended that prince had no right to the king* 
dopn of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman people by the 

* Ap M. 3946. Ant. J. C. ^8. Strab. 1. iv. p. 684. 
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rtll of Atexander, who died at Tyre, It was determined, in 
^nsequencC) that the kingdom of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, 
rhich depended on it, appertained to the Romans in virtue of 
hat donation ; and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of 
lie people to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, todep9se Ptolemy, 
ind to confiscate all his enects* To put so unjust an order in 
execution, he had credit and address enough to have the justest 
>f the Romans elected ; I*mean Cato, whom he * removed from 
:he republic, under the pretext of an honourable com mission, 
:hat he might not find him an obstacle to the violent and crimi- 
lal designs he meditated. Cato was therefore sent into the isle 
>f Cyprus, to deprive a prince ot his kingdom, who well de- 
served that affront, says an historian, for his many irregulari- 
ties ; as if a man's vices sufficiently authorized seizing all his 
fortunes. 

Cato, upon his arrival at Rhodes* sent to bid Ptolemy re- 
tire peaceably, and promised him, if he complied, to procure 
hivn the high -priesthood of the temple of Venus at Paphos, the 
revenues of which were sufficiently considerable for his honour- 
able subsistence. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He was 
not however in a condition to defend himself against the pow- 
er of the Romans ; but could not resolve, after having worn a 
crown so long, to Uveas a private person. Determined there- 
fore to end his life and reign together, he embarked with all 
his treasures, and put to sea* His design was to have holes 
'bored in the bottom of his ship, that it might sink with him 
and all his riches. But when he came to the e^cecution of his 
purpose, though he persisted constantly in the resolution of dy- 
ing himself, he had not the courage io include his innocent and 
"well beloved treasures in his ruin ; and thereby showed that he 
loved them better than he did himself, by title, king of Cyprus,- 
but in fatt the raiean slave of his money. He returned to shore, 
and replaced his gold in his magazines, after which he poi- 
soned himself, and left the whole to his enemies. Cato carri- 
ed those treasures the following year to Rome. The sum was 
so large, that in the greatest triumphs tlie like had scarce been 
laid up in the public treasury. Plutarch makes it amount to 
almost 7000 talents, (1,050,000/. sterling.) Cato caused all Pto- 
lemy's precious effects and moveables to be sold publicly ; re- 
serving only to himself a picture of Zeno, the founder of the 
Stoics, the sentiments of which sect he followed. 

The Roman people here take off the mask, and show them- 
selves, not such as they had been in the glorious ages of the re- 

* PIttC. in Cat. p. 2i^. 
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public, full^ of contempt for riches, and esteem for poverty, hot 
as ihey were become, after gold and silver had entered Rome 
IB triumph with their victorious generals. Never was any 
thing more capable of disgracing and reproaching the Romaas 
than this last action. " The Roman people,** says Cicero, 
'' instead of making it their honour, and almost their duty, as 
^ formerly, to re-establish the kings their enemies, whond they 
'♦ had conquered, upon their thrones, now see a king, their al* 
^^ ]y, or at least a constant friend to the republic, who had 
** never done them any wrong, of whom neither the senate nor 
*^ any of our generals had ever the least complaint, who en- 
*' joyed the dominions left him by his ancestors in tranquillity, 
*' plundered on a sudden without any formality, and all his ef- 
*< fects sold by auction almost before his eyes, by order of the 
** same Roman people. This,'* continues Cicero, ^ shows ether 
** kings upon what they are to rely for their security. ; from 
** this fatal example they learn, that amon^t us there 
** needs only the secret intrigue of some seditious tribune, 
*< for depriving them of their thrones, and plundering them at 
•* the siime time of all their fortunes*." 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the justest and 
most upright man of those times, (but what was the mostshm- 
ing virtue and justice of the pagans ?) should lend his name and 
service in so notorious an injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for 
sparing him, and dared not blame his conduct openly, shows, 
however, in the same discourse I have now cited, but in an art- 
ful and delicate manner, and by way of excusing him, how 
much he had dishonoured himself by that action. 

During Cato's stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy Auletes, king of 
Egypt, and brother to him of Cyprus, came thither to him. I 
reserve for the following book the history of thatprince, which 
merits a particular attention* 

« Cic. Orat. pro, Sexto, n. 57* 
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PLAN. 

The twsntteik book it divided into three articles,' which are all 
abridgmenta : the first, of the history of the Jew«i, from the reign of 
Aristobulus to that of Herod the Great ; the second/ of the history 
of the Farthians, from the establishmeDt of that empire- to the defeat 
of Cras^us; the third, of the history of the kings of Cappadocia to 
the annexing of that kingdom to the Roman empire. 



-; '■■■-, ARTICLE I. 

ABRiD-GMENT OF THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, FROM 
ARISTOBULUS TO HEROD THE IDUMJ5AN. 

AS the history of the Jew^ iHofteo intermixed with that of 
the kings Syria and •Eg^jpij^ I have taken care, as oc- 
casion offered, to relate of it what was most necessary jand suit- 
able to my subject. I shalliadd here what remains of that history 
to the reign of Herod the Great. The historian Josephus, who 
is in ev^ry one's hands, will satisfy the curiosity of such as are 
desirous of being more fully informed of it. Dean Prid^aux, 
"whonrj^ I 'have used here, may be also consulted to the same 
effect^-. "" 

SECTION!. 

REICN OP ARISTOBULUS I. WHICH LASTED TWO YEARS. 

•^«BHtc ANUS, high priest and prince of the Jews*, had left five 

. • A. M. 3898, Ant. J. C. X16. Joseph. Antiti, xiii. 19, &c, Td. i^ 
Bel. Jud. i-i% 
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sons at his dc. ". . 1 1.^^* first was Aristobulus, the second Anti- 
eonusy the third .\'"v i- ''cr Jannseus ; the fourth's name is un- 
known. The filth \v:u < \Ued Absalom. 

Aristobulus, as the eU'e^t, succeeded his father in the high- 
priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As soon as he saw him- 
self well established, he assunoed the diadem and title of kin^, 
which none of those who had governed Judxa from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, had done besides himself. The conjuncture 
seemed fevourablc for that design. The kings of Syria and 
Egypt who were alone capable of opposing it, were weak 
princes, involved in domestic troubles and4:ivil wars, little se- 
cure upon the throne, and not maintaining themselves longin the 
possession of it He knew the Romans were much inclined 
to authorize the dismembering and dividing the donninionsoithe 
Grecian kings, in order to weaken and keep them low in com- 
parison to themselves. Besides, it was natural for Aristobulus 
to take the advantage of the victories and acquisitions made by 
his ancestors, who had given an assured and uninterraprted es- 
tablishnient of the Jewish nation, and enabled it to support die 
dignity of a king amongst its neighbours. 

Aristobulus' mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus* will, pretended 
to the government ; but Aristobulus was the strongest, and pat 
her in prison, where he caused her to be starved to death. For 
his brothers, as he very much loved Antigonus the eldest of 
them, he gave him at first a share in the government : but 
some small time after, upon a fahe accusation, put him to death. 
He confined the other three i|^ prison during his life. 

\\'hen Aristobulus had fiilly jjpssessed himself of the authority 
his father had enjoyed, * he entered into a war with the Itur- 
aans, and after having subjected the greatest part of them, 
he obliged them to embrace Judaism, as Hyrcanus had the 
Idumseans some years before. He gave them the alterna- 
tive, either to be circumcised and profess the Jewish re- 
ligion, or to quit their country, and seek a settlement else- 
where. They chose to stay and comply with what was re- 
quired of them, and were incorporated with the Jews, both 
as to spirituals and temporals. This practice became a 
fundamental maxim with the Astnonjcans, It shows that 
they had not a just idea of religion at that time, which does 
not impose itself by force, and which ought not to he reovi^iMl 
^ but voluntarily and by persuasion. Itui-aja, inhabited by the 
* people in question, was a part of Coelosyria, on the nbrth-tast 

* A. M. 389S. Ant J. C. S06. Joaeph. Anti^. ziii. J9. N, dt 
Bel. Jud. I. 3. 
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frontier of Israel, between the inherifance of the half tribe of 
Manassek on the other side of the Jordan, and the territory of 
Damascus. 

A distemper oWiged Aristobulns to return from Itorsea to 
Jerusalem, and to leave the command of the army to his bro- 
ther Antigonus, to make an end of the war he had begun. The 
queen and her cabal, who envied Antigonus the king^s favour, 
took the advantage of his illness, to alienate the king against 
liim by false reports and vile calumnies. Antigonus soon re- 
turned to Jerusalem, after the successes by which he had ter- 
minated the war. His entry was a kind of triumph. Thfe 
feast of the tabernacles was then celebrating. He went di- 
rectly to the temple with his guards, completely armed as he 
had entered the city, without giving himself time to change a- 
ny part of his equipage* This was mude a crime with the 
k.ing ; who, otherwise prejudiced against him, sent him or- 
ders to disarm himself, and come to him as soon as possible-; 
conceiving, if he refused to obey, it was a proof of some bad 
design ; and in that case he gave orders that he should be kil- 
led. The person sent by Arisfbbulus was gained by the queen 
and her cabal, and told him the order quite differently ; that 
the king desired to see him completely armed as he was. An». 
tigonus went directly to wait on him ; and the guards who saw 
him come in his arms, obeyed their orders, and killed him. 

Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, was vio- 
lently affected with it, and inconsolable for his death. Tor- 
mented with remorse of conscience for this murder, and that 
of his mother^' he led a miserable life, and expired at last in 
the highest grief and despair. 



SECTION II. 

JLEIGN OP ALEXANDER JANN^US, WHICH CONTtNUED 

- TWENTY-SEVEN YEAHS. 

Salome, the wife of Aristobulus *, immediately after his 
death, took the three princes out of the prison, into which they 
had been pu^ by her husband. Alexander Jannxus, the eldest 
of the three, was crowned. He put his next brother to death, 
w%o4iad endeavoured to deprive him of the crown. As for 
the third, named Absi^lom, who was .of a peaceable disposi- 
tion, and who had no thoughts but of living in tranquillity as a 

•A.M. 5899. AHt.J. C. roj. Joseph. Aiitiq. xiii. »0i Id. dc 
I- Jud. I. 3« 
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prirate person*, he granted him his fayoury and protected 
niui during his whole life. No more is said of himj than that 
he gave his daughter in marriage to the youngest son of his 
brother Alexander, and that he served him against the Ro- 
mans at the siege of Jem^em, in which he was made prison- 
cr^ 42 years after, when the temple was taken by Ponnpey. 

Whilst all this passed, the two kings of Syria, of whom Gry- 
pus reigned ai AnUoch, and Antiochus of Cyziciim at Damas- 
cus, made a cruel war upon each other, although they were 
brothers. Cleopatra, and Aleicander Uie youngest of her sons, 
reigned in Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldest in Cyprus. 

Alexander Jannseus, some time after he returned to Jerosa- 
lem, and had taken possession of the throne, had set a good ar- 
my on foot, which passed the Jordan, and iurmed the siege of 
Gadara. At the end of ten months having made hicnseif mas- 
ter of that city, he took several other very Strong places, sit- 
uated on the other side of the Jordan ; but not being sufficient- 
ly upon his guard in his return, he was beat by the enemy, 
and lost 10,000 men, with all the spoils he had taken, aud fajs 
own baggage. He returned to Jerusalem in the highest afflic- 
tion for this loss, and the shame with which it was attended. 
He had even the mortification to see, that many people, in- 
stead of lamenting his misfortune, took a malignant joy in it; 
for, from the quarrel of Hyrcanus with the pharisees, they 
had always been the enemies of his house, and especially of 
tliis Alexander ; and, as they had drawn almost the whole peo- 

Ele into their party^ they had so strongly prejudiced and in- 
amed them against him, that all the disorders and commo- 
tions, with which his whole reign was embroiled, flowed from 
this source. 

t This loss, great as it was, did not prevent his going to seize 
Raphia and Anthedon, when he saw the coast of Gaza without 
defence, after the departure of Lathyrus. Those two posts, 
that were only a few miles from Gaza, keep it in a manner 
blocked up, which was what he proposed when he attacked 
them. He had never for^ven the inhabitants of Gaza, for 
calling in Lathyrus against him, and giving him troops, which 
had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of Jordan, and 
he earnestly sought all occasions to avenge himself upon them* 
\ As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with a nume- 
rous army to besiege the city. Apollodorus, the governor of 
it, defended the place a whole year with a valour and prudence 

» Toieph. Antiq. xiv. 8. f A M. 3904* Ant. J* C« loa 
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that acquired him great reputation. * His own brother Lysi- 
machus could liot s4^ his glory without envy j and that liise 
passion induced hfth to assassinate the governor. That wretch 
afterwards associated with some others as bad as himself, and 
surrendered the city to Alexander. Upon his entrance, it was 
thought by his behaviour and the orders he gave, that he in- 
tended to use his victory with clemency and moderation* But 
as soon as he saw himself master of all the posts, and that there 
was nothing to oppose him, he gave his soldiers permission to 
kill, plunder, and destroy ^ and immediately all the barbarity 
that could be imagined was exercised upon that unfortunate 
city. The pleasure of revenge cost him very dear ; for the 
inhabitants of Gaza defended themselves like 'men in despair, 
and killed almost as many of his people as they were them- 
selves. But at length he satiated his brutal revenge, and re- 
duced that ancient and famous city to an heap of ruins ; after 
which he returned to Jerusalem, This war employed him a 
year. 

Some time after the people affronted him in the most hein- 
ous mannerf. At the feast of the tabernacles, whilst he way 
in the temple, offering a solemn sacrifice in quality of high- 
priest, upon the altar of burnt-offerings, they threw lemons at 
his head, calling him a thousand injurious names, and amongst 
the rest giving him that of slave ; a reproach wliich suflS,- 
ciently argued that they looked upon him as unworthy of the 
crown and pontificate. This was an efiect of what Eleazar 
had presumed to advance, that the mother of Hyrcanus had 
been a captive. These indignities enraged Alexander to such 
a degree, that he attacked those insolent people in person, at 
the head of his guards, and killed to the number of 6000 of 
them. Seeing how much the Jews were disaffected in regard to 
him, he was afraid to trust his person any longer to them, and 
used foreign troops for his guard, whom he caused to come 
from Pisidia and Cilicia. Of these he formed a body of 60QO 
men, that attended him every where. 

\ When Alexander saw the storm which had rose against 
him a little appeased by the terror of the revenge he had taken 
for it, he turned his arras against the enemy abroad. After 
having obtained some advantages over them, he fell .into an 
ambuscade, wherein he lost the greatest part of his army, and 
escaped himself with great difficulty. At his return to Jerusa-. 
lem II, tl\e Jews, incensed at his defeat, revolted against him* 

• A. M. 3907. ^nt. J.'C. 97, 
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They flattered themselves, that they should find him so much 
wep^ened and dejected by his loss, that they should find no dif- 
ficulty in completing his destruction, which they had long de- 
sired. Alexander, who wanted neither application nor valour, 
and who besides had a more than common capacity, soon 
found troops to oppose them. A civil war ensued between him 
and his subjects, which continued six years, and occasioned 
great misfortunes to both parties. The rebels were btaten 
and defeated upon many occasions. 

Alexander having taken a city wherein many of them had 
shut themselves up *, cari'ied 800 of them to Jerusalem, and 
caused them all to be crucified in one day. When they were 
fixed to the cross, he ordered their wives and children to be 
brought out, and to have their throats cut before their feces. 
During this cruel execution, the king regaled his wives and 
concubhies in a place from whence they saw all that passed; 
and this sight was to him and them the principal part of the 
entertainment. Horrid gratification I This civil war, during 
the six years that it lasted, had cost the lives of more than 
50,900 men on the side of the rebels. 

Alexander, after having put an end to it, underto«ok' many 
other foreign expeditions with very great success. Upon his 
return to Jerusalem, he abr.ndoned himself to intemperance and 
excess of wine, that brought a quartan ague upon him t? of 
which he died at three years end, after having reigned 27. 

He left two sons, Hyr'canus and Aristobulus ; but he decreed 
by his will, that Alexandra his wife should govern the king- 
dom during her life, and choose which of her sons she thought 
fit to succeed her. 



SECTION III. 

XEIGN OF AI.EXAJ^HA, THE WIFE OF ALEXANDER JAN" 
Ji/Ev'Sj WHICH CONTINUED NINE YEARS* 

According to the advice of her husband J Alexandra 
submitted herself and her children to the power of the phari- 
sees, declaring to them that in doing so she only conformed to 
the last will of her husband. 

By this step she gained so much upon them, that forgetting 
their hatred for the dead, though they carried it during his life 

♦ A. M. 3918. Aat. J. C. 86. f A. M. $9^5- Ant. J. C. 45. 
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a^ far as possible, they changed it on a sudden into a respect 
£i.nd veneration for his memory ; and instead of the invectives 
a.nd reproaches they had always abundantly vented against 
laim, nothing was heard but praises and panegyrics, wherein 
-they exalted immoderately the great actions of Alexander, By 
^wrhich the nation had been aggrandized, and its power, honour, 
a.nd credit, much augmented. By this means they brou^t over 
tlie people so effectually, whom till then they had always irri- 
t:ated against him, that they celebrated his funeral witli great- 
er pomp and magnificence than that of any of his predeces- 
sors ; and Alexandra, according to the intent of his will, was 
<^oiifirmed sovereign administratrix of the nation. We see from 
lience, that a blind and unlimited conformity to the power and 
ivill ef the pharisees stood with them for every kind of merit, 
and made all failings, and even crimes, disappear as efiectu- 
ally as if they had never been ; which is very common with 
those who are fond of ruling. 

When that princess saw herself well established, she caused 
lier eldest sonHyrcanus to be received as high-priest: he was 
then near 30 years of age. Accoi:ding to her promise, she gave 
the admini^ration of all important affairs to the pharisees. 
The first thmg they did was to repeal the decree, by which 
Xohn Hyrcanus, father of the two last kings, h^d abolished all 
their traditional constitutions, which were afterwards more ge- 
nerally received than ever. They persecuted with great cru- 
elty all thoise who had declared themselves their enemies in 
the preceding reigns, without the queen's being able to pi^e- 
vent them ; because she had tied up her own hands, by putting 
herself into those of the pharisees. She had seen in her hus- 
band's time what a civil war was, and the infinite misfortunes 
with which it is attended. She was afraid of kindling a new 
one ; and not knowing any other means to prevent it, than to 
give yray to the violence ot those revengeful and inexorable 
men, she believed it necessary to suffer a less, by way of pre- 
caution against a greater eviU 

What we have said upon this head may contribute very much 
to our having a right sense of the state of the Jewish nation, 
and of the characters of those who governed it. 

The pharisees always continued their persecutions* against 
those who had opposed them under the late king. They made 
them accountable for all the faults and cruelties with which 

*' A. M. 393Z. Ant. J. C. 73. Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 34. et de 
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fhey had bought pro])er to blacken his memofy. They had 
already got rid of many of their enemies, and invented eyer7 
day new articles of accusation to destroy those who gav6 them 
most umbrage among such as still survived. 

The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing no end fo 
these persecutions, and that their destruction was sworn, as- 
sembled at last, and came in a body to wait on the queen, with 
Aristohulus, her second son* at their head. They represent- 
ed to her the services they had done the late king ; their fidel- 
ity and attachment to him in all his wars, and in all the diffi- 
culties with which he had been involved duriftg the troubles : 
that it wab very hard at present, under her government, that 
every thing they had done for him should be made criminal, 
and to see themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of 
their enemies, solely for their adherence to herself and her fa- 
mily. They implored her either to put a stop to such sort of 
inquiries, or, if that was not in her power, to permit them to 
retire out of the country, in order to their seeding an asylum 
elsewhere: at least they begged her to put them into garrison- 
ed places, where they might find some security against the vi- 
olence of their enemies. - 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible to be with 
the condition she saw them in, and the injustice done them ; 
but it was out of her power to do for them all she desired, for 
she had given herselt masters, by engaging to act in nothing 
without the consent of the pharisees. How dangerous is it to 
invest such people with too much authority I They exclaimed, 
that it would be putting a stop to the course of justice, to sus- 
pend the inquiries after the culpable ; that such a proceeding 
was what no government ought to suffer ; and that therefore 
they would never come into it. On the other side, the queen 
believed, that she ought not to give her consent that the real 
and faithful finends of her family should abandon their country 
in such a manner ; because she would then lie at the mercy of 
a turbulent faction without any support,' and would have no re- 
source in case of necessity. She resolved therefore upon the 
third point they had proposed to her, and dispersed them into 
the places where she had garrisons. She found two advantages 
in that conduct ; .the first was, that their enemies dared not 
attack them in those fortresses, where they would have their 
arms in their hands : and the second, that they would always 
be a body of reserve, upon which she could rely upon occasion 
in case of any rupture. 

Some years after, queen Alexandra fell, sick of a very dan- 
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gerous distemper, which brought her to the point of death*. As 
soon as Aristcx>ulus, her youngest son, saw that fehe could not re- 
cover, as he had long formed the design of seizing the crown 
at her death, he stole oat of Jerusalem in the nighi, with only 
one domestic, and went to the places in which, according to a 
plan he had ^ven them, the friends of his father had been 
placed in garrison. He was received in them with open arms, 
and in 15 days time 22 of those towns and castles declared for 
him, which put him in possession of almost all the forces of the 
state. The people, as well as the army, were entirely inclined 
to declare for l\ira, weary of the cruel administration of the 
Pharisees, who had governed without control under Alexan* 
dra, and were becom^ insupportable to all the world. They 
came therefore in crowds from all sides to follow the standard 
of Aristobulus f in h9pesthat he would abolish the tyranny of 
the Pharisees, which could not be expected from Hyrcanus his 
brother, who had been brought up by his mother nn a blind 
submission to that sect : besides which, he had neither the 
courage nor capacity necessary to so vigorous a design ; for 
he was heavy and indolent, void of activity and application, 
and of a very mean genius. 

When the pharisees saw that Aristobulus* par^ augmented 
considerably, they went with Hyrcanus at their head to repre- 
sent to the dying queen what had passed, and to demand her 
orders and assistance. She answered, th^t she was no longer in 
a condition to intermeddle with such affairs, and that she left 
the care of them to the Pharisees. However, she appointed 
Hyrcanus her heir-general, and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the throne, 
and the pharisees used all their endeavours to support him up- 
on it, Whfen Aristobulus quitted Jerusalem, they caused his 
wife and children whom he had left behind him, to be shut up 
in the castle of f Baris as hostages against himself. But seeing 
this did not stop him, they raised an army. Aristobulus did ^ 
the same. A battle near Jerichodecided the quarrel. Hyrcan- 
us, abandoned by most part of the troops who went over to his 
brother, was obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up 
in the castle of Baris : his partisans took refuge in the temple. 
Some time after, they also submitted to Aristobulus, and Hyr- 
canus was obliged to come to an accommodation with him. 

•A.M. 3934. Ant. J. C. 70. 

f Barii was a caitle lituated upon a high rock without the works of 
the temple, which were upon the same rock 
Vol. Vll- G g 
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SECTION IV. 

SmiGV or ▲RISTOBULVS 11. WHICH CONTIVUED SIX TKAftV 

It wfts agreed by the acconifBodatioii, * diat Aristdbuhis 
Aovld have the crown and high priesthoody and that Hyrcaoas 
«hoald resign both to him, and content himself with a private 
life, under the protection of his Jbrother, and with the enjoy. 
ment of his fortune. It was not difficult to reconcile him to this : 
lor he loved quiet and ease above all things, and quitted the 
government, after having possessed it three months. The ty- 
ranny of the Pharisees ended with his reign, afber having 
greatly distretted the Jewish nation from the death of Alexan- 
der Jaunxus. « 

The troubles of the state were not so soon appeased, to which 
the ambition of Antipas, better known under the name of And* 
pater, father of Herod, gave birth. He was by extraction an 
Idumxan, and a lew by religion, as were all the Idunueans, 
from the time Hyrcanus had oblif^ them to embrace Judaism. 
As he had been brought up in the court of Alexander Janns- 
us, and of Alexandra his wife, who reigned after him, he had 
gained the ascendant of Hyrcanus their eldest son, with the 
hope of rai^ng himself by his favour when he should succeed to 
the crown f. But when he saw all his measures broke by the 
deposition of Hyrcanus, and the coronation of Aristobulus, 
from whom he had nothing to expect, he employed his Whole 
address and application to replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 

The latter, by his secret negociations, had at first applied to 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petraea, for aid to reinstate himself. 
After various events, which I pass over to avoid prolixity, he 
had recourse to Pompey, who, on his return froa his expedi- 
tion against Mithridates, was arrived in Syriaf . He there 
took cognisance of the competition between Hyrcanns and Ari- 
stobulus, who repaired thither according to his orders. A great 
number of Jews went thither also, to demand that they should 
be freed from the government of both the one and the other. 
They represented, that they ought not to be ruled by kings t 
that they had long been accustomed to obey only the high*- 
priest, who, without any other title, administered justice accord* 
ing to the laws and constitutions transmitted down to them 

• A. M. 3935. Ant J. C. 69, Joseph. Antiq. «▼• % — 8. de fieli. 
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from their forefathers : that the two brothers were indeed of 
the sacerdotal line^ but that they had changed the form of 
the government for a new one/ which would enslave them if 
not remedied. ' 

Hy rcanus com^plained, that Aristobulus had unjustly depriv- 
ed him of his birth-right, by usurping every thing* and 
leaving hinn only a small estate for his subsistence* He accus* 
ed him also of practising piracy at sea, and of plundering his- 
neighbours by land ; and^ to confirm what he alleged against 
him, he produced alrooJF 1000 Jews, the principals of the na* 
tion, whom Antipater had brought expressly, to support by 
their testimony, what that prince had to say against his brother, 
Aristobulus replied to this, that Hyrcanus had been de- 
posed only for his incapacity ; that his doth and indolence ren- 
dered him entirely incapable of the public affairs ; that the peo- 
ple despised him ; and that he (Aristobulus) had been obhged 
to take the reins of the government into his own hands, to 
prevent them from falling into those of strangers : in fine, that 
he bore no other title than his father Alexander had done be- 
fore him ; and in proof of what he advanced, he produced a 
great number of the young nobility of the country, who appear- 
ed with all possible splendour and magnificence. Their superb** 
habits, haughty manners, and proud demeanour, did no great 
service to his cause, 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct of Aristo- 
bulus was violent and unjust, but would not however pronounce 
immediately upon it, lest Aristobulus, out of resentment, should 
oppose his designs against Arabia, which he had much at 
heart ; he therefore dismissed the two brothers respectfully, 
and told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas and 
his Arabians, he should pass through Judsea, and that he would 
then regulate their affairs, and make the necessary disposition 
in all things. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey's sentiments, set 
out suddenly from Damascus, without paying him the least in- 
stance of respect, returned into Judaea, armed his subjects, and 
prepared for a good defence. By this conduct he made Pom- 
pey his mortal enemy. 

Pompey applied himself also in making preparations for the 
Arabian war. Aretas, till then, had despised the Roman arms ; 
but when he saw them at his door, and that victorious army 
ready to enter.his dominionst he sent an embassy to vnake his 
Rbmissiortfe. Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, his 
capital^ which he took. Aretas was taken in it« Pompey at 
Gg2 
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first kept hlxn under a guard* but at length he was released 
upon accepting the C(»)dHion8 imposed on him l^ the victor, 
who soon after returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprised till then of Aristobulus's proceedings ia 
^Judtta. He marched thhher with his army, and found Aristo- 
bulus posted in the castle of Alexandrion, which stood upon a 
high mountain at the entrance of the country. . The place was 
extremely strong built by his father Alexander, who had given 
his name to it. Pompey sent to bid him come down to him. 
Aristobulus was not much inclined to comply ; but he at last 
gave into the opinion of those about him, who apprehending a 
war with the Romans, advised him to go. He did so ; and 
after a conversation, which turned upon his difference with his 
brother, he returned into his castle. He repeated the same two 
or three times, in hopes by that complacency to gain upon Pom* 
pey, and induce him to decide in his favour ; but for fear of ac« 
cident, he did not omit to put good garrisons into his strong 
places, and to make ail other preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence in case Pompey should declare against him. Pompey, 
who had advice of his proceedings, the last time he came to 
him, obliged him to put all them into his hands by way id se- 
questration, and made him sign orders for that purpose to 
all the commanders of those places* 

Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had been done 
him, as soon as he was released, made all haste to Jerusalem, 
and prepared every thing for the war. His r^olution to keep 
the crown made him the sport of the diflferent passions, hope 
and fear. When he saw the least appearance that Pompey 
would decide in his favour, he made use of all the arts <^ com- 
placency to incline him to it. When, on the contrary, he had 
the least reason to suspect that he would declare against him, 
he observed a directly opposite conduct. Such was the con- 
trariety visible in the different steps he took throughout this af- 
feir. , 

Pompey followed him close. The first place where he en- 
camped in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho ; there he rcoeiv- 
<?d the news of Mithridates*s death, as we shall see in the fol- 
ic ving book. 

tie continued his march towards fcrusalem. When he ap« 
proached, Aristobulus, who began to repent of wh^ he had 
done, came out to meet him, and endeavoured to bring him to 
an accommodation, by promising an entire submission and a great 
sum of money to prevent the war. Pompey accepted, his ofiers, 
and sent Gabinius, at the head of a detachment, to i%Gdve the 
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money ; but wlien that lieutenant general arrived at Jerusalem 
he found the gates shnt^gainst him, and, instead of receiving 
the money, he was told frowi the top of the walls, that the city 
would not stand to the agreement. Pompey thereupon, not 
being willing that they should deceive him with impunity) or- 
dered Aristobulus, whom he had kept with him, to be put ia 
irons, and advanced with his whole army against Jerusaletn. 
The city was extremely strong by its situation, and the work 
which had been made ; and had it not been divided within 
doors against itself, was capable of making a long defence. 

Aristobulus's party was for defending the pUce, especially 
when they saw that Pompey kept their king prisoner; but 
the adherents of Hyrcanus were determined to open the gates 
to that general ; and as the latter were much the greater num- 
ber, the other party retired to the mountain where the templo 
stood, to defend it, and caused the bridges (^ the ditch and val- 
ley, which surrounded it to be broke down. Pompey, to whom 
the city immediately opened its gates, resolved to besiege th^ 
temple. The place held out three months entire, and would 
have done so three months more, and perhaps obliged the Ro- 
mans to abandon their enterprise, but for the superstitious rl- 
^ur with which the besieged observed the sabbath. They be»: 
lieved, indeed, that they might defend themselves when at* 
tacked) but not that they mieht prevent the works of the ene* 
my, or make any for themsdves. The Romans knew how ,to 
take the advantage of this inaction upon the sabbath-days. 
They did not attack the Jews upon them, but filled up the fos- 
ses, made their approaches, and fixed their engines without 
opposition. They threw down at length a gr«at tower, with 
which so great a part of the wall fell, ^at the breach was large 
enough for an assault. The place was carried sword in hand, 
and a terrible slaughter ensued, in which more than 12,000 
pertons were killed. 

During the whole tumult, cries, and disorder, of this slaugh* 
ter, history observes that the priests, who were at that time 
. employed in divine service, continued it with surprising un- 
concern, notwithstanding the rage of their enemies, and their 
grief to sec their friends and relations massacred before their 
eyes. M^y of them saw their own blood mingle with that of 
the sacrifices they offered, and the sword of ths enemy make 
themselves the victims of their duty ": happy, and worthy of be- 
ing envied, if they were as faithful to the spirit as the letter 
of it. 

Pompey, with many of his superior cheers, to enter the 
temple, ai>d not only into the sanctuary, but into the Sanctum 
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Sanctoraniy into which, by the lav, only the bigh-priest waf 
permitted to enter once a-year, upon the solemn day of expia- 
tien. This was what afflicted and enraged the Jews most a- 
gainst the Romans. 

Porapey did not touch the treasures of the temple, that con- 
nsted principally in sums which had been deposited there br 
private families for theit better security. I'hose sums amowN 
cd to 2000 talents in specie, without reckoning the gold and sil« 
▼er vessels, which were innumerable and of infinite value. It 
was not, says Cicero, out of respect for the majesty of the god 
adored in that temple, that Pomp«y behaved in this manner \ 
for, according to him, nothing was more contemptible than the 
Jewish religion, more unworthy the wisdom and grandeur of 
the Romans, nor moi*e opposite to the institutions of their an- 
cestors* Pompey in this noble disinterestedness had no other 
motive than to deprive malice and calumny of all means of at- 
tacking his reputation. Such were the thoughts of the most 
learned of the pagans upon the only religion of the true God 
They blasphemed what they knew nothing of. 
• It hath been observed that till then Pompey had been suc- 
cessful in all things, but that after this sacrilegious curiosity his 
|ood ibrtune abandoned him, and that his taking the temple of 
lenisalem was his last victory* 



SECTION V. 

REION OF HTRCANUS II. WHICH CONTlNUfiD TWEKTY- 
FOUR YEARS. 

Pompey*, liaving put an end to the war, caused the wall' 
of Jerusalem to be demolished, re-established Hyrcanus, and 
sent Aristobulus, with his two sons, Alexander and Antigonus, 
prisoners to Rome. He dismefnbered several cities from the 
kingdom of Judaea, which he united with the government of 
Syria, imposed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the adminis- 
tration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the court of Hyr- 
canus, and one of his prmcipal ministers. Alexander made 
his escape upon the way to Rome, and returned into Judsa, 
where^he afterwards excited new troubles. 

X Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the field against 
him, had recourse to the arms of the Romans, Gabinius, go- 
vernor of Syria, after having overthrown Alexander in a. bat- 
tle, went to Jerusalem, and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high- 

• A. M. 3941 . Ant, J. C. 63. t A. M. 3947. Ant. J. C. 57 
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priest-hood. Ho made ^reat alterations in Uie civil govern* 
inent 9 for from monarchical, as it had been, he changed it into 
aristocratical ; but those innovations werebut of short duration* 

Orassus u|K>B his march against the Parthians, always intent 
upon gratifying his insatiable avarice, stopped at Jerusalemj 
where he had been told great treasures were laid up. lie plua« 
dered the temple of all the riches in it, which amounted to the 
sum of 10,000 talents, that is to say, about 1,500,000/. sterling. 

CsBsar, after his expectition into Egypt, being arrived in Sy« 
ria* Anti^onus, who had made his escape from Rome withhi* 
lather Aristobnlus, came to throw himself at his feet, begged 
ft.itn to re*establish him upon the throne of his father, who was 
lately dead, and made great complaints against Antipater and 
Hyrcanus.' Csssar had too great obligations to both, to do any 
thing contrary to their interests ; for, as we shall seein the 
sequel, without Uie aid he had received from them, his expe* 
dition into Egypt would have miscarried. He decreed that 
Hyrcanus should retain the dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, 
and the sovereignty of Judaea, to himself and his posterity after . 
him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of procurator of 
Jud SB a under Hyrcanus* By this decree, the aristocracy of Ga* 
binius was abolished, and the government of Judaea re-esta* 
blished upon the ancient foot. 

Antipater caused the government of Jerusalem to be given 
to Phas»l his eldest son, and that of Galilee to Herod his se» 
cond SGii. 

Caesar, at Hyrcanus's request, and in consideration of the 
services he had rendered him in Egypt and Syria, permitted 
him to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, which Pompey had caused 
to be demolished. Antipater, without losing time, bojgan the 
-work, and the city was soon fortified as it had been before the. 
demolition. Cssar was killed this year. 

During the civil wars, Judaea, as well as all the other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire, was agitated by violent troubles^ 

Pacorus, son of Orodes king of Parthia, had entered Syria 
Tvith a powerful army. From thence he sent a detachment in« 
to Judaea, with orders to place Antigonus, the scm of Aristobu«^ 
lus upon the throne, who on his side had also raised troops. 
Hyrcanus, and Phasael, Herod's brother, upon the proposal 
of an accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the enemy, 
who seized them, and put them in irons. Herod escaped from 
Jeruf^em the moment before the ParUiians entered to seize 
him also. 

Having missed Herody they plundered the city and country, 
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placed Antigomis upon tfa€ throne, and delivered Hyrcanus and 
Phassl in. chains hito his hands* Phasaely who well knew 
that his death was resolved, dashed oot his brains against the 
wall, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As for Hyrcanns, 
hb life was granted him ; but to render him incapable of the 
priesthood, Antigonus caused his ears to be cut off: for, ac- 
cording to the levitical law, it was requisite that the lugh-priel 
slMNild be perfect in all his members. After having inadlated 
him, he gave him back to the Parthians, that they might car- 
ry him into the east, from whence it would not be posable bt 
him to embroil aflfairs in Judea. • He continued a 4)risoDer at 
Seleuciain Babylonia, till the coming of Phraates to the crown, 
who caused his chains to be taken off, and gave him entire ii* 
berty to see and converse with the Jews of that country, who 
were very numerous. They looked upon him as their king and 
high-priest, and raised him .a revenue sufficient to support bis 
Tank with splendour. The love of his native country made 
him forget all those tLdvantalges* He returned the year follow- 
ing to Jerusalem, whither Herod had^nvited him to come, but 
put him to death some years afterwards. 

Herod at first took refuge in Egypt, from whence he went 
to Rome. Antony was then in the high degree of power, which 
the triumvirate had given him. He took Herod under his pro- 
tection, and even did more in his favour than he expected ; for 
instead of what he proposed, which was at most to obtfun the 
crown for Arlstd)ulus*, whose sister Mariamne he had lately 
married, with the viewed only governing under him, as Anti- 
pater had done under Hyrcanus ; Antony caused the crown to 
be.cpnferred upon himself, contrary to the usual maxim oiti^ 
Romans in like cases ; for it was not their custom to violate 
the rights of the royal houses which acknowledged them for 
. protectors, and to give crowns to strangers. Herod was de- 
clared king of 9udxa by the senate, and conducted by the cen- 
sulsHo the capltoi, where he received the investiture of the 
crown, with the ceremonies usual upon such occasions. 

Herod passed only seven days at Rome in negociating this 
great affair, and returned speedily to Judaea. He employed no 
more time than three months in his journeys by sea and land 

* Arifttobulai was the ton of Alexandra, Hyrcanos's daughter ; and 
ht» father W98 Alexander, son of Ariitobulu^, brotherof HyrcaBttt; 
ao that the right of both brothtr^ to the crown was ooited in his perio«' 

END OF VOLUME S£V£NTH 



EDITOR'S ADDRESS TO HIS PATRONS AND CHRlSilAN 
BRETHREN. 
Men and Brbthrkn, 

FOR the liberal patronage which you have given to the former num 
lers oi his idjnuai publication of this sort, the Editor offers you hi 
grateful acknowledgments, and respectfully requests ics continuation. 

He indulges the hope that his sixtL number will not be considered a 
nferior to either of its predecessors. 

It has hitherto been his object to' promote spiritual Ihisbandry. rathe 
:han that which is natural — to excite attention to the'times and seiison 
vhich have an as|iect on the kingdom of grace, rather than those whici 
relate to the kingdom of nature ; and to stimulate his readers to the ac 
}uisition of durable riches rather than those which*' take to themselve 
.vings and fiy a\vay.'* Nor has he lost sight of this object in his presen 
lumber. That its design may be carried into effect, is his heart's desir< 
in(l prayer >3 God. •, 

In the present tumultuary and portentous state of things in the civi 
md religious world, and particularly in his own countryi he cannot bu 
eel much anxiety "from fear, and from looking after those things whicl 
ire coipiiig on the earth ;*' and particularly on this portion of it. Couk 
le in any measure ba instrumeaul of removing present evils, and o: 
preventing those whidi tbz eaten to visit us, ^.eat would be his satis 
'action. 
^With the view to effect this^ he respectfully solicits his patrons, anc 
lU who may read this address, seriously to consider and practically re- 
gard the seasonable and very important advice of the town clerk oi 
Ephesus to a tumultuous assembly in that celebrated city, " to do noth* 
lag r<»/i&/y."— Agreeably with this advice he will venture, with the hope 
of doing goodi to suggest a few cautions. 

Beware oirMbjeaiousiet. — * Jealousy is cruel as theprave,*' and when 
i< is rash, it is as unjust as it Is cruel. " kseparateth chiefest friends**— 
destroys individual peace, the peace of families, neighborhoods, towns 
and more extensive communities. Rash jealousy is a " deadly poison.' 
How baleful are its effecu ! Watch and pr^yt therefore, that ye, be not 
led into temptation to this eviL 

Beware of rash frejudUes-^t^ they respect men and measures, polidckt 
and religion. Such prejudices jaundice the eye, close the ear, darken 
the understanding, pervert the best aiFections of the heart, and excite 
to deeds i\^ most unworthy and degrading. Guard then against these 
prejudices, as against the plague, or the attack of a su'btle and deadl)' 
foe. 

Beware of ratb conjeeturet. The spirit in man " lusteth'* as well to rash 
conjecture, as ** to envy.'* Such conjecture respecting persons and 
things, I^ids to significant and injurious hints, to evil and slandcrouf 
speaking, and to *' wounding and deadly deeds." Incalculable are the 
evils which often spring from this pernicious source. A word to the 
wise on this subject, it is hoped vi ill be sufficient. 
I Beware of ratb ztaL " It is good to be zealously affected in a*"good 
ithlng" But zeal without knowledge — zeal which is hasty and intern* 
perate, whether its object be politicks, religion, or anyjsther subject 
' mpels to deeds the most irrational, unjustifiable, extravagant anjcru^ 
Phis zeal is ** a great and strong wind, an earthquake and a fire*' Bui 

he Lord, the spirit of the Lord is in none of these. Beware then o! 
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rash, boisterous and fierf zeal. Lisicen to the ttUl $jmaU vowp of reasoo, 
aiid let ** your moderation be known to all men.*' 

Beware of rashly tmkicrlbimg to party creeds^ P^^*y fmhimaiions^ aid f«t\y 
'meatyret^ As these things generally originate from sdHshness, pride, and > 
the worft of passions — as their design is generally, to say.the Iea3t,fiUi- 
•picious ; and as their consequences are but too frequently uopleaunt 
,and eTil, \% it not the part of prudence and of duty, Do have nothing to 
do with them ? 

I Beware of ra^k eiUerprhts, How many have laid a foundation /or tbe 
'moit pungent regret — for bitter and unavailing sorrow, from negleciiog 
to sit down and count the cost, previously to entering on important pur- 
■suits \ • By inconsiderately rushing into tl;e "whirl of untried busioess/ 
how many have ruined their reputation, sacrificed their property, aad 
involved others iu the labyrinth of inextricable perplexity^ distress acd 
ruin ! Take diligent heed then to your steps— proceed wiihcitttion- 
•do nothing rashly. 

i If Icreiof^n we have done any of these evil things, let ns retoU e to do 
'&o no more. Let us be men of thought and sober reflection. — It is an 
^observation among the Jews, that Adam, taugiit by the experiecre of 
his rash and hasty fall, used to say, "*■ a man would never do amiss, tf he 
saw from the beginning to the etu/,"** Of tile truth of this anecdote I sliaii 
not avouch. Another, I wi'l take the liberty to state, the truth of i 
which is not to be qucst'c » !. It was the admonition of an eminently - 
judicious man, when he would check an incousic'erate and hasty neigh- > 
hour — •* Pray stay a littiet and we rliafl have done the soMtr}"* ^ 

! A^en and Brethren, let us consider these things well, and iet them do- ' 
ily affect our minds and iniluence our conduct* THJE EDITOR. 

Massachusetts— 1813. 



COLLEGE yjiC^TIOyS HOR I8I4. 

Hnnrard CoIIfgc.-^From Commencement, four weeks. — From the fourth 
Wednesday in December, seven weeks. — From the third Wednesday ic 
M^y,^two weeks— rThese three are the only vacations as established in 
March, 1802. ^ 

Tale College — From Commencement, six weeks. — From the last Wedn. 
in December, tlyee weeks. — From the first Wedn. in Maj^ three weeks 

BurlingfQn CJiegt. — From Con.mencement, four v eeks. — ^From Wedoes- 
'day uejire>*t the 15ih of December, six weeks.— From Wednesday near- 
*cst 28lh April, two weeks. 

Dartmouth College — ^From Commencement, four and "an half weeks.-- 
!From the first Monday in January, eight and an half weeks, —These arc 
the only vacations as established in 1 798. 

! Providence College. -"From Commencement, three weeks.— From the last 
i Wednesday in Decembeir, eight weeks.— From the first Wednesday in May» 
two weeks. 

fVil/tamstowH College-^-Vrom Commencement, five weeks.— From the 
tlurd Wednesday in January, three weeks. — From the first Wednesday 
in M?.y, three weeks. 

Middlehury College. — From Commencement, three weeks.— From the first 
I Wednesday in Jan. six weeks.— From tlie first Wedn. in May, three weeks- 
I Bo'wd^in Cc//^g».— From Commencement 4 weeks^-lst Wednesday in 
January, 6 weeks^-Sd Wednesday 'n May, S weeks. i| 

! Divinity Colieg9*'"¥Ton\ the annual visitation, the last Wednesday in 

I September, 6 weeks— Ist Wednesday in April, 6 weeks. ^ i| 
t rnT w ^mmrmmmfmmmmsmmmmmt^mmmmmmmmmmfemmmemmmmma^mmemat^'^ 
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When tir*d with studies I shake off my care, 
Quit close confinement — breathe the purest air. 
On k — g oak's lieight, and view with longing eyes. 
The growing prospect open as I rise, 
Here hills and yales — there woods, sea, streams survey; 
Gilt with n6w beauties by the solar ray; — 



Full Moon 6th day 2h. 38m. morn. 
Last Quarter 1 3 day 4h, 23m. morn. 



New Moon 21 st day 9h. 33m. morn. 
First Quarter 28 day 9h. 42m. morn, 



i M.\w.\<: our ts, ^4ipe€is^ IVeatber, ^c |r. 

Circum Bull's eye so. 9h. 40m. 7 

L.d'6 day © Pcr.h. Expect jn WJ 

|C.P Len.kAlfred. 5 gr.clong 7 

C.S Boa. &Canjb. High tidci ,7 

Sir I.Newton bo. 1642 ^p€r|7 

Epiph. ¥ © a Coldawl,"] 

7*%sou. 8h 1301. probably "J 

slow cl Sm nvlnJy 7 

L.d'«day V.M. bornAM. 3985 7 

€• P. Warreu 8c Northaro. ^ 7 

5f: ~g $ ttv^e 4torm of rain 7 

$ sets 9h 3601. or sno'U}'} 

may now he expected 7 

Peace ratified by Congress 84 7 

7 
Lord^s day 

Dr. Franklin born 1706 ^or^ 

pleasant 

apo. 

jQ ent ;sr loh morn. 

jXiuaiixvi bcb. '93 Qccl. 

&# 8^ 6 4^* morn. Snowtij 

SLd'8 day , Septuageseima pro-^^j 

bMy accompanied with rainy 

Convcr. St. Paul. or baiij 
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